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THURSDAY,  MAY  26,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:20  p.m.  in  room  406, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Max  Baucus  [chairman  of  the 
committee]  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Baucus,  Reid,  Boxer,  Chafee,  and  Warner. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MAX  BAUCUS,  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Senator  BAUCUS.  Good  afternoon.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  two  matters  to  conduct  this  morning.  One  is  the  hearing 
on  the  matter  before  us.  Second,  the  committee  will  conduct  a  very 
short  business  meeting  when  six  Senators  are  present,  and  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  all  the  witnesses  and  audience  while  the  commit- 
tee temporarily  recesses  the  main  hearing  to  move  to  an  executive 
session  to  very  briefly  conduct  our  business,  I  do  not  know  when 
that  will  occur,  except  to  say  that  it  will  occur  when  six  Senators 
are  present. 

I  first  welcome  all  of  today's  witnesses,  particularly  Senator 
Simon  and  Senator  Bond.  I  also  want  to  welcome  back  John 
Zirschky,  who's  here  to  represent  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Some  of  you  may  know  that  until  recently,  John  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  committee. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  flood  waters  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers  rose  to  their  highest  levels  in  more  than  100  years. 
Back  then,  not  very  many  Americans  knew  much  about  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  about  the  levees  designed  to  control  those  rivers. 
But  nature  taught  us  all  quite  a  lot  during  those  months  of  the 
great  Midwest  flood.  It  taught  us  about  the  levees  designed  to  con- 
trol these  mighty  rivers.  More  importantly,  the  floods  taught  us 
about  the  strength  of  people  determined  to  save  their  towns  and 
their  farms,  and  it  taught  us  about  the  stamina  of  the  communities 
working  together  to  survive  the  disaster. 

During  the  flood,  we  saw  a  Corps  that  was  up  to  the  job  of  fight- 
ing that  disaster.  The  Corps  made  sure  that  a  large  supply  of  ev- 
eryday heroes  and  a  larger  supply  of  sand  bags  were  put  to  best 
use.  They  made  a  difference  to  flood  survivors.  They  made  sure 
that  all  of  us  who  tuned  in  every  night  on  the  TV  news  were  proud. 

After  the  crisis  passed  and  the  volunteers  went  home,  the  Corps' 
hardest  work  began.  The  Corps  must  now  rebuild  some  of  the  lev- 
el) 


ees  and  design  a  flood  control  system  to  protect  the  public  from  an- 
other devastating  loss.  Last  year's  floods  show  us  that  the  old  ways 
of  doing  things  just  do  not  work.  We  need  to  find  some  new  ap- 
proaches. We  need  to  manage  floods,  not  to  control  them. 

Today  an  interagency  task  force  has  delivered  to  this  committee 
a  report  that  recommends  more  innovative,  environmentally  sen- 
sitive ways  for  the  Corps  to  manage  floods.  I'm  glad  to  say  that 
General  Galloway  will  be  here  soon  to  talk  about  this  report.  Some 
people  may  criticize  the  report  for  recommending  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach. I  say  there  are  problems,  and  we  should  get  to  the  bottom 
of  them — that  is,  go  over  the  report,  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  start 
working — because  the  people  in  the  Midwest  can't  wait. 

The  people  of  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  River  Basin  are 
counting  on  us.  We  need  the  Corps  to  be  in  top  form,  not  mired  in 
bureaucratic  sludge.  Because  right  now  the  people  of  the  Midwest 
are  knee  deep  in  broken  promises,  waist  deep  in  red  tape,  and 
shoulder  deep  in  flood  water. 

Senators  Bond  and  Simon  are  here  to  tell  us  about  what  could 
be  a  repeat  of  last  year's  disastrous  floods.  This  year  our  defenses 
are  down.  Many  levees  have  not  been  rebuilt.  We  could  have  severe 
flood  damage  on  our  hands  if  the  recent  rainfalls  in  the  Midwest 
continue. 

Before  people  foolishly  begin  building  again  on  the  floodplain,  be- 
fore local  communities  raise  matching  funds,  before  the  Corps 
throws  itself  back  into  the  levee-building  business  begun  in  the  last 
century,  I  urge  the  Corps  to  develop  a  new  strategy,  one  that  will 
take  our  economy  and  our  natural  resources  into  the  next  century. 
The  Corps  must  protect  people  from  floods  and  keep  barge  and  port 
traffic  flowing.  The  Corps  must  also  recognize  and  value  its  other 
missions.  The  Corps  must  safeguard  the  rivers  and  the  fish  in 
them,  the  wetlands  that  surround  them,  and  as  manager  of  lakes 
that  last  year  attracted  more  than  200  million  visitors,  the  Corps 
must  invest  in  recreation. 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  is  about  how  this  Nation 
manages  our  water  resources,  how  we  balance  conflicting  demands 
on  those  resources.  In  short,  it  is  about  how  the  Corps  does  its  job. 
We'll  be  reexamining  how  the  Corps  is  performing  as  we  authorize 
this  legislation  this  year. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  bill  to  improve  drinking  water  for 
communities  throughout  the  country  and  made  sure  that  small 
communities  were  in  better  shape  and  had  safer  tap  water.  When 
we  return  after  this  coming  recess,  we  will  vote  on  a  bill  that  turns 
off  water  pollution  at  its  source  and  tackles  difficult  issues  across 
State  lines.  Water  does  not  recognize  man-made  geographic  bor- 
ders. 

Why  are  we  changing  our  laws  and  holding  today's  hearing?  For 
one  simple  reason:  Americans  care  about  our  water.  When  asked 
about  environmental  issues,  96  percent  of  the  public  ranked  water 
quality  ahead  of  toxic  waste,  ahead  of  air  pollution,  and  ahead  of 
every  other  environmental  worry.  Most  people  don't  think  about 
water  as  an  issue,  never  want  to  see  water  pollution,  and  we  don't 
want  to  think  twice  about  whether  our  drinking  water  is  safe. 

This  weekend  marks  the  beginning  of  summer,  a  time  when  most 
Americans  will  be  outside  swimming  or  boating.  That's  what  Amer- 


icans  think  about  when  they  think  about  water.  They  think  about 
beaches  and  lakes  and  rivers,  often  managed  or  maintained  by  the 
Corps. 

The  Corps  does  not  seem  to  view  water  the  same  way.  It  focuses 
on  building  docks  and  dams,  not  boat  ramps.  It  tries  to  control 
floods  to  promote  navigation  instead  of  harnessing  waters  to  pre- 
serve wildlife  and  recharge  groundwaters.  Navigation  and  flood 
control  are  important  to  downriver  communities,  but  they're  no 
more  important  than  recreation  and  wildlife  protection  are  to 
upriver  communities.  Each  $16  million  invested  in  recreation  and 
Corps  projects  generates  $1  billion  to  the  economy  and  18,000  jobs. 
Protecting  property  is  important,  but  the  Corps  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  invest  in  recreation.  Two  hundred  million  visitors  is  a  lot 
of  customers.  In  the  spirit  of  reinventing  Government,  the  Corps 
needs  to  listen  to  all  of  its  customers. 

I  could  tell  you  what  the  customers  who  live  in  Montana  want. 
They  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  bargain.  We  gave  up  more 
than  167,000  acres  of  land  in  six  counties  to  create  Fort  Peck  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  In  exchange,  in  the  shadow  of  Fort  Peck  Dam, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  Montanans  a  promise  that 
we  could  share  in  the  economic  benefits  of  the  Missouri  River  sys- 
tem. Now,  56  years  later,  my  constituents  are  looking  for  that  re- 
turn on  their  investment.  Senator  Simon's  constituents  and  Sen- 
ator Bond's  are  looking  to  the  Corps  as  well. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  stand  ready  to  help  the  Corps  meet  its 
challenge.  We  must  overcome  those  challenges  in  a  way  that  will 
give  all  our  constituents,  both  upstream  and  downstream,  economic 
opportunities  and  environmental  protection.  The  Corps  needs  to 
put  new  technology  and  new  ideas  to  work,  find  new  means  to  le- 
verage private  investments,  and  change  its  worn  out  ways  of  doing 
business.  I  think  the  Corps  can  meet  these  challenges,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  today. 

I'd  like  to  now  turn  to  the  ranking  Member  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Chafee,  for  any  statement  he  may  have. 

Senator  Chafee.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing you  wanted  to  get  a  quick  vote  on  a  matter? 

Senator  Baucus.  I  do  when  we  have  six  Senators.  We  had  six 
briefly  but  now  have  five. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  CHAFEE,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Senator  Chafee.  Okay.  Well,  I'll  put  my  statement  in  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Like  so  many  of  us,  I've  got  a  number  of  conflicts 
today,  but  I  do  want  to  particularly  welcome  Dennis  Algiere,  a 
State  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  who  is  going  to  be  in  the  second 
panel.  If  I  can't  be  here  for  that,  I'll  deeply  regret  it,  because  he's 
one  of  our  real  comers  in  the  State.  He's  on  the  coastal  manage- 
ment group  and  has  done  a  lot  of  work  in  soil  erosion  on  our  beach- 
es in  Rhode  Island. 

So  I  want  to  welcome  you.  Senator. 

[Senator  Chafee's  statement  follows:] 


Statement  of  Hon.  John  Chafee,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode 

Island 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  scheduling  this  hearing  today.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  our  colleagues.  Senator  Bond  and  Senator  Simon  for  taking  the  time  out  of 
their  busy  schedules  to  update  the  Committee  on  the  flood  situations  in  their  states. 
Their  appearance  is  obviously  well-timed,  as  the  Administration's  Floodplain  Man- 
agement Review  Committee  has  this  morning  released  a  draft  of  their  findirigs. 

I  see  John  Zirschky  here  again  and  certainly  welcome  him  back  to  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  where  he  served  so  ably  as  a  staff  member. 
John  is  taking  some  bold  steps  over  at  the  Pentagon.  I  fully  support  these  initiatives 
to  better  focus  the  Corps  mission  and  am  eager  to  work  closely  with  he  and  his  staff 
in  the  coming  months  on  a  1994  Water  Resources  bill. 

Also  with  us  today  is  Rhode  Island  State  Senator  Dennis  Algiere,  from  Westerly. 
Dennis  is  making  people  take  notice  up  in  Rhode  Island — due  in  large  part  to  his 
exceptional  work  on  natural  resource  protection  matters  similar  to  the  ones  we  will 
discuss  this  afternoon.  He  serves  on  the  Coastal  Resources  Management  Council  in 
the  State  and  has  spent  an  extraordinary  amount  of  time  on  a  beach  erosion  prob- 
lem at  Misquamicut  Beach  along  our  south  shore.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  find 
a  solution  to  the  erosion  there  which  threatens  our  treasured  coastline,  am  glad  to 
see  him  again  and  am  eager  for  the  Committee  to  hear  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  meets  today  to  discuss  our  very  serious  commit- 
ment to  completing  action  on  legislation  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works 
program.  We  have  done  so  every  two  years  since  1986.  As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  1970's  and  early  1980's  saw  a  departure  from  the  previous  practice  of  ap- 
proving omnibus  authorization  bills  and  predictable  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  water  projects.  In  1986,  however,  we  broke  the  logjam.  After  years  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  policy  confrontations  over  the  role  of  the  Federal  government  in 
water  policv,  the  99th  Congress  approved  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  CWRDA"). 

The  1986  Act  was  landmark  legislation  because  we  finally  instituted  a  reasonable 
framework  for  local  costsharing  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineer  projects.  I'll  say  mod- 
estly that  this  was  a  huge  step  in  the  right  direction,  authored  those  cost-sharing 
elements  because  there  was  a  real  need  to  recognize  our  limited  Federal  resources 
and  the  financial  responsibility  of  local  project  sponsors.  John  Zirschky's  statement 
tells  us  that  the  Corps  finds  the  cost-sharing  framework  to  be,  and  I'll  use  his 
words,  ".  .  .  an  eminently  successful  policy." 

As  we  move  forward  to  enact  legislation  this  year,  we  must  remain  faithful  to  the 
provisions  of  the  1986  Act.  After  reviewing  the  Administration's  proposed  language 
for  reauthorization,  I  can  see  that  the  Administration  shares  this  view. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  encourage  the  Corps 
to  look  closely  at  their  environmental  and  recreation  missions.  I  have  some  con- 
cerns, as  do  others  on  the  Committee,  which  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  fully 
benefit  from  the  law's  intent. 

The  Committee,  of  course,  needs  to  review  the  Administration's  proposal  more 
closely,  but  this  is  a  good  starting  point.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  getting 
this  hearing  in  today.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you.  Any  other  statements? 
Senator  Reid? 

Senator  Reid.  I  have  no  formal  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
am  interested  to  hear  what  the  witnesses  have  to  say. 
Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  Senator  Reid. 
Senator  Warner? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  WARNER,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  a  short  ob- 
servation. You  were  talking  about  your  constituents  in  your  State, 
and  I  had  an  unusual  experience  last  year,  I'd  say  to  my  two  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Illinois  and  Missouri.  We  had  an  unex- 
pected tornado  hit  in  two  places  in  my  State,  and  I  went  down  with 
the  various  Federal  agencies  to  look  at  what  could  be  done.  The 
damage  wasn't  great  in  terms  of  total  dollars,  but  in  terms  of  the 
people  who  lost  their  homes  and  storefronts  and  everything  else,  it 


was  very  substantial.  Well,  we  fell  through  the  cracks.  No  matter 
how  hard  I  worked,  we  simply  could  not  get  Federal  dollars  to  take 
care  of  our  problem. 

Then  my  constituents  read  that  the  California  freeway  was  put 
up  in  record  time,  rebuilt,  rebuilt,  rebuilt,  earthquake  after  earth- 
quake. Then  I  pointed  out  a  Florida  military  base  wiped  out  by 
hurricanes  three  times  went  back  and  rebuilt.  Now  we  see  the  flood 
that  devastated  your  area  time  and  time  again  historically,  and 
today  we're  going  to  discuss  going  back  and  rebuilding. 

Now,  it's  every  American  taxpayer  reaching  into  his  or  her  pock- 
et to  pay  for  these  repeat  construction  jobs  where  Mother  Nature, 
for  reasons  best  known  by  others,  strikes  over  and  over  again. 
Should  we  at  some  point  in  time  say  to  ourselves,  "Look,  we've  got 
to  accept  that  nature  has  a  certain  pattern,  and  we  just  cannot 
take  taxpayer  dollars  and  continue  to  hedge  against  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  floods,  and  the  like"? 

I've  got  to  answer  those  tough  questions  of  how  other  parts  of 
America  are  restored  from  a  natural  disaster,  and  my  own  people 
can't  get  one  nickel. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Baucus.  Senator  Boxer? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BARBARA  BOXER,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Senator  BoxER.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I'd  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  full  statement  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Baucus.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

Senator  Boxer.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  completely  agree 
that  we  have  to  look  at  ways  to  avoid  recurrences  of  disaster 
aftermaths.  We're  not  going  to  be  able  to  stop  a  disaster,  but  we 
certainly  shouldn't  have  the  same  problem  recur.  I  agree  with  that. 
And,  if  it  means  realigning  a  freeway  or  it  means  rebuilding  some- 
where else  or  perhaps  not  building  at  all,  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
looked  at. 

I  have  to  say  to  my  friend  and  colleague  that  the  good  news  aris- 
ing out  of  the  earthquake  is  that  every  single  freeway,  every  single 
overpass  that  has  been  retrofitted  seismically  has  withstood  earth- 
quake damage.  So,  sometimes,  we  can  be  wise  about  what  we  do. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  rebuild  these  things  exactly  the  way  they 
were  before,  the  Senator  would  be  entirely  correct.  But  everything 
that's  being  rebuilt  is  being  seismically  upgraded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  more  point  that  I  make  in  my  writ- 
ten  

Senator  Warner.  If  I  might  interrupt,  my  understanding  was 
that  this  freeway  that  was  just  rebuilt  in  record  time  had  been  ex- 
amined and  had  incorporated  some  seismic  technology  in  it,  and 
yet  it  failed. 

Senator  BoxER.  Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Federal  law  was  prior 
to  a  recent  law  that  this  committee  passed,  and  I  so  appreciate 
your  support.  The  States  couldn't  get  any  money  for  seismic  up- 
grade unless  there  was  something  else  wrong  with  the  structure. 
Until  this  corrective  legislation  came  through  recently,  we  couldn't 


do  it.  We  didn't  have  the  funds.  Now  we're  able  to  say,  'Tes,  we 
need  funding  just  to  seismically  upgrade." 

So  you're  exactly  right,  many  of  our  freeways  did  not  have  the 
seismic  work  done.  There's  been  a  change,  and  in  our  State,  they 
are  moving  very  rapidly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  going  to  discuss 
with  the  Chairman  a  way  to  make  sure  it  goes  even  quicker,  be- 
cause when  we  know  that  something  is  seismically  unsafe,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  remiss  if  we  don't  move  quickly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  thank  the  Corps  for  a  number 
of  things  today,  but  in  particular  a  decision  that  was  made  to  turn 
around  a  Bush  Administration  decision  to  close  the  California  Of- 
fice of  the  Corps  and  move  it  to  Oregon.  It  didn't  make  any  sense, 
because  the  vast  majority — 75  percent — of  the  projects  were  in 
California.  Now  this  order  has  been  rescinded,  ana  as  Dr.  Zirschky 
has  said,  and  I'm  quoting  here,  "We're  going  to  try  to  change  how 
we  do  business,  not  necessarily  where  we  do  business."  I  think  that 
is  crucial,  so  I'm  very  pleased  with  the  Corps  on  that. 

That  concludes  my  remarks. 

[Senator  Boxer's  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Barbara  Boxer,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 

California 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opening  hearing  on  the  committee's  consider- 
ation of  the  Water  Resources  and  Development  Act  of  1994  and  to  hear  from  our 
colleagues  and  the  Corps  on  its  response  to  the  Midwest  Floods.  My  colleagues  know 
how  much  I  have  shared  their  pain  when  natural  disasters  bring  such  destruction 
and  torment  to  the  States  and  people  they  represent.  This  past  year  has  been  par- 
ticularly destructive  to  our  respective  States. 

I  am  also  interested  in  hearing  the  views  from  the  Corps  and  our  witnesses  about 
how  we  can  approach  the  Corps'  missions  from  the  broader  context  of  watershed 
management.  Witnesses  today  will  speak  to  the  threats  to  our  rivers  from  current 
management  policies.  The  group  American  Rivers  has  recently  listed  the  Los  Aiige- 
les  River,  where  the  Corps  has  undertaken  a  major  flood  control  project,  as  one  of 
30  endangered  or  threatened  rivers  in  the  nation. 

We  should  find  a  way  to  protect  and  enhance  the  13  miles  of  the  River's  course 
that  remain  of  the  last  riparian  habitat  in  the  county. 

On  another  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  that  the 
White  House  officially  withdrew  the  Bush  Administration's  1992  reorganization  plan 
earlier  this  month.  The  Clinton  Administration  has  released  the  Corps  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Performance  Review  which  had  adopted  the  previous  plan. 

For  18  months,  I  have  worked  to  inform  the  Administration  of  that  this  reorga- 
nization was  the  wrong  approach  and  would  have  serious  effects  on  California.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee  at  my  request  in- 
cluded language  in  their  fiscal  year  1994  report  urging  the  Defense  Secretary  to  con- 
sider proximity  of  a  division  headquarters  to  worUoad  and  areas  impacted  by  natu- 
ral disasters  in  assessing  the  reorganization  plan. 

I  £un  pleased  that  Dr.  Zirschky  has  announced  that  the  reorganization  plan  has 
been  replaced  by  a  new  process  of  "restructuring"  the  Corps  and  that  it  will  not 
begin  with  the  assumption  that  any  Division  or  District  office  must  close.  Any  deci- 
sion to  close  an  office  will  be  undertaken  in  order  to  comply  with  the  President's 
personnel  reduction  goals.  Zirschky's  statement  to  the  members  of  the  Corps  that 
'we  are  going  to  try  to  change  how  we  do  business,  not  where  we  do  business"  is 
the  right  approach. 

Particularly  concerning  the  effect  on  the  South  Pacific  Division  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  this  decision  is  a  great  victory  of  common  sense  over  politics.  The 
reorganization  plan  had  called  for  consolidating  the  Corps'  South  Pacific  Division 
headquarters  with  a  new  West  Division  in  Portland,  Oregon,  as  part  of  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Corps  divisions  from  10  to  6  nationwide. 

This  plan  failed  to  fulfill  the  principles  of  "Reinventing  Government."  Instead  of 
decentralizing  government  and  aiding  "customer"  access,  the  plan  centralized  bu- 
reaucracies, in  some  cases  in  remote  locations.  A  regional  presence  is  critical  to  the 
Corps  mission. 


It  is  inappropriate  to  move  divisional  supervision  away  from  where  the  majority 
of  dollars  will  oe  spent  and  where  the  greatest  amount  of  work  will  be  done.  The 
workload  in  the  South  Pacific  Division  is  10  times  that  of  its  counterpart. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  Califor- 
nia resicfents  by  removing  a  key  element  of  the  region's  interagency  emergency  re- 
sponse team.  The  Southern  California  earthquake  on  Jan.  17,  was  just  the  latest 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  having  the  expertise  of  the  Corps'  emergency  oper- 
ations team  located  in  the  South  Division.  Division  staff  were  present  for  the  first 
post-earthquake  emergency  relief  meeting  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  within  hours  of  the  quake.  More  than  800  Corps  personnel  participated  in 
the  earthquake  emergency  operations  at  the  South  Division. 

State  omcials  have  praised  the  professionalism  and  expertise  of  the  Corps'  re- 
sponse and  the  trust  and  cooperation  that  has  developed  between  the  Division  and 
F^MA's  regional  office  in  San  Francisco  have  paid  off  time  and  again.  The  loss  of 
the  South  Pacific  Division  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  an  additional  300  jobs  in 
the  Bay  Area,  which  is  already  bearing  the  burden  of  numerous  military  base  clo- 
sures. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Dr.  Zirschky  for  his  willingness  to  listen — at  all 
times — to  the  Corps'  rank  and  file  regarding  the  reorganization  and  the  coming  re- 
structuring of  the  Corps.  We  know  personnel  cuts  are  still  coming  in  the  Corps  na- 
tionwide, but  fostering  a  close  relationship  with  the  employees  as  you  have  will 
make  that  job  much  easier.  I  am  pleased  as  well  with  Dr.  Zirschky's  willingness  to 
keep  members  of  Congress  informed  of  the  restructuring  process  and  to  allow  mem- 
bers or  their  staffs  to  observe  the  actual  process  and  attend  meetings. 

I  have  written  Dr.  Zirschky  recently  to  say  that  I  concur  with  his  plan  to  keep 
the  Corps  decentralized  in  order  to  establish  accountability  and  to  maximize  effi- 
ciency. The  best  way  to  create  those  desired  effects  in  California  is  to  maintain  our 
local  division. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Baucus.  Any  other  statements? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Baucus.  Senator  Simon,  we're  honored  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  SIMON,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will 
be  very  brief,  because  as  soon  as  you  get  six,  I  know  I'm  going  to 
get  cut  off  anyway. 

I  would  like  to  enter  my  statement  into  the  record. 

Senator  Baucus.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Bond  and  I  are  here  because  many  of 
our  constituents  have  been  flooded  a  second  time,  as  you  pointed 
out  in  your  statement,  in  a  very  short  time.  Down  in  Cairo,  IL,  for 
example,  at  the  southern  tip  of  Illinois,  some  of  the  areas  are  eight 
feet  higher  than  they  were  in  the  earlier  floods,  because  the  Ohio 
River  flooded  in  addition  to  the  Mississippi. 

But  Senator  Warner's  point,  I  think,  is  an  important  one,  and 
there  are  areas  where  we  shouldn't  rebuild.  There  are  some  com- 
munities, like  Valmeyer,  IL,  that  are  relocating.  But  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  lack  in  the  upper  Mississippi  where  your  commit- 
tee can  help — I  would  like  to  quote  from  General  Galloway's  state- 
ment, and  I  understand  he'll  be  testifying  here  shortly.  He  says, 
"There  is  an  absence  of  a  coordinated  strategy  for  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  Re- 
sponsibility for  integrated  navigation,  flood  damage  reduction,  and 
ecosystem  management  is  divided  among  several  Federal  activi- 
ties." 

That's  even  an  understatement,  because  you  have  some  areas 
where  you  have  one  Federal  agency,  another  with  a  different  agen- 
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cy,  then  a  State  government  responsible,  then  you  have  a  drainage 
district  or  a  levee  district.  The  lower  Mississippi,  the  overall  charge 
is  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  there  we  have  a  coordinated 
system.  The  upper  Mississippi  is  a  series  of  band-aids. 

What  we  need  is  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  upper  Mississippi 
so  we  can  plan  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  then  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, working  with  us,  can  say,  "The  State  of  Illinois  has  this  re- 
sponsibility, Iowa  and  Missouri  have  this  responsibility,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  have  that  responsibility,"  however  we  put  it  to- 
gether. But  we  need  a  coordinated  look  at  the  upper  Mississippi. 
We  do  not  have  that  now.  And  until  that  happens,  frankly,  a  year 
from  now,  Kit  Bond  and  I  will  probably  be  coming  back  testifying 
again.  You  know,  it  just  doesn't  make  sense. 

We  really  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  overall  picture,  and  that's 
really  my  plea  to  this  committee. 

[Senator  Simon's  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  Simon,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Midwest  suffered  the  worst  flooding  in  a  century.  The 
total  damages  as  a  result  of  this  flood  are  in  excess  of  $10  billion,  and  recovery  is 
still  in  progress.  Last  spring,  well  before  the  great  flood,  I  was  working  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  local  floodplain  managers,  and  my  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  and  Iowa  to  address  some  existing  problems  related  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  structural  integrity  of  the  levees  along  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  north 
of  Cairo,  Illinois.  Before  we  could  arrive  at  any  solutions  to  the  problem  of  eroding 
levees  and  jurisdictional  discrepancy,  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  basin  was  del- 
uged with  heavy  rains — resulting  in  the  Great  Midwest  Flood  of  1993.  The  impact 
of  this  flood  dramatically  demonstrated  the  many  underlying  problems  of  the  region. 

As  the  flood  waters  rose,  I  travelled  around  the  stricken  areas.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ruin  was  far-reaching.  When  the  river  swept  through,  it  took  with  it  homes  and 
farms,  precious  possessions  and  family  pets,  life-long  businesses,  community  infra- 
structure, history,  and  even  life  itself  What  I  saw  was  heartbreaking.  It  impressed 
on  me  the  need  for  change  in  tJie  way  we  prepare  for  and  prevent  flood-related  dis- 
asters. 

This  precedent-setting  disaster  should  not  overshadow  the  smaller,  more  frequent 
flooding  that,  year  after  year,  causes  locally  severe  economic  and  social  dislocation, 
and  human  suffering  along  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  many  of  the  people  who  were  just  beginning  to  put 
their  lives  back  in  order  afl^r  the  mammoth  flooding  of  1993  are  being  flooded-out 
again  right  now.  The  magnitude  of  the  spring  flooding  of  1994,  which  followed  on 
the  heels  of  the  great  flood  of  the  summer  of  1993  by  only  a  few  months,  compounds 
the  problems  of  recovery  from  yearly  flooding. 

Earlier  this  spring,  Governor  Edgar  declared  the  entire  State  of  Illinois  a  disaster 
area  as  a  result  of  wide-spread  flooding.  At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  President 
Clinton  has  approved  17  Dlinois  counties  for  Individual  and  Public  Disaster  Assist- 
ance under  the  Stafford  Act.  Already  this  year  over  two  thousand  Illinois  families 
have  registered  for  help  from  different  FEMA  disaster  programs. 

For  some  of  the  poorest  counties  in  Illinois,  this  spring's  1994  flooding  has 
brought  even  larger  amounts  of  flood  waters  than  during  the  summer  flood  of  1993. 
In  Cairo,  Illinois, — which  lies  in  one  of  the  top  150  poorest  counties  in  the  nation — 
the  recent  flood  levels  were  as  high  as  eight  feet  above  the  levels  reached  last  sum- 
mer. 

Last  fall  I  was  assured  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  they  would  do  all 
they  could  to  provide  minimal  levee  protection  to  as  many  sites  as  possible,  placing 
priority  on  those  areas  that  protect  human  life.  I  know  the  Corps  has  worked  hard 
toward  that  goal.  I  have  had  good  feedback  from  Governor  Edgar  on  their  progress. 
But  I  have  heard  of  a  few  problems  from  the  some  residents  and  local  officials. 

In  Monroe  County  approximately  100  farms  and  30  residences  flooded  for  a  sec- 
ond time.  According  to  residents,  there  is  a  break  in  the  north  part  of  the  levee, 
along  the  Fountain  Creek,  that  has  not  yet  been  repaired  by  the  Corps.  Neither 
have  the  pumps  been  repaired  or  replaced.  Residents  of  the  area  feel  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  general  operational  practices  and  red-tape  contracting  procedures  de- 
layed repairs  to  the  levee.  Some  ot  the  repaired  areas  along  that  levee  are  still  very 


weak.  We  don't  really  know  what  level  of  protection  those  living  close  to  this  levee 
have  or  what  they  should  be  doing  with  regard  to  repairs  to  their  homes  and  farm 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  levees  that  were  breached  last  year  have  only  been  tempo- 
rarily repaired  and  conseauently  the  excessive  pumping  costs  by  the  drainage  dis- 
tricts continue  for  a  second  year.  ,        ,     n. 

The  Fayville  levee  in  Alexander  County  will  have  to  be  replaced  after  a  section 
failed  only  hours  after  repairs  were  pronounced  completed.  The  section  that  col- 
lapsed was  a  ring  levee  built  around  a  massive  hole  carved  into  the  Fayville  levee 
by  last  summer's  flood.  As  a  result  of  the  breach  this  spring,  people  in  Miller  City 
had  to  be  evacuated  from  their  homes  by  helicopter  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Thankfully,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  no  injuries  in  that  evacuation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  improve  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  individuals,  and  the  private  sector  to  better  manage  the  flood- 
plain  along  the  Mississippi.  Now  is  the  time  to  modify  our  existing  floodplain  and 
watershed  management  policies  and  programs  to  protect  lives,  property  and  busi- 
nesses from  yearly  flooding,  as  well  as  from  those  rare,  but  massively  destructive 
disasters  such  as  the  great  flood  of  1993.  /.   ,      r,     j  i   •• 

There  is  no  one  magic  solution.  Moving  everyone  out  of  the  floodplain  is  not  the 
solution.  In  fact,  about  50  percent  of  the  homes  damaged  in  the  1993  flood  existed 
outside  of  the  floodplain.  Building  a  500-year  levee  from  the  top  of  Minnesota  to  the 
bottom  of  Illinois  is  certainly  not  the  answer,  either.  The  Administration  needs  to 
work  with  Congress  to  develop  some  blend  of  structural  and  non-structural  solutions 
to  our  floodrelated  problems  nationwide— and  specifically  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Iliver  region. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  this  committee,  as  well  as  on 
any  other  relevant  senate  committee,  to  create  reasonable  and  effective  policies  for 
better  management  of  the  Mississippi  River  floodplain. 

Today  the  President's  Floodplain  Management  Taskforce,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Gerry  Galloway,  released  the  draft  of  it's  repori^Sharin^  the  Challenge: 
Floodplain  Management  into  the  21st  Century-  I  commend  General  Galloway  for  his 
leadership  and  hard  work  in  organizing  thin  effort.  I  hope  that  we  can  take  their 
recommendations  and  use  them  as  a  "jumping-off-point"  for  developing  new  policy 
to  help  prevent  danger  to  human  life,  extensive  property  damage,  and  unnecessary 
burden  to  the  Federal  budget.  I  don't  have  all  of  the  answers,  but  I  am  certain  that 
changes  must  be  made — soon.  d     j        j 

I  am  asking  this  committee  to  make  a  commitment  to  me,  Senator  Bond,  and  our 
colleagues  and  constituents  from  along  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  that  specific 
goals  and  deadlines  will  be  set  for  developing  and  enacting  legislation  to  reform  the 
current  haphazard,  non-systematic  method  of  managing  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
floodplain.  We  simply  cannot  continue  to  limp  along  with  the  current  system  of  di- 
vided responsibility  on  the  part  of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  private  citi- 
zens, and  locally  organized  interest  groups— a  system  that  has  badly  failed  the  mid- 
west twice  within  the  past  10  months. 

Senator  Chafee.  Are  you  through,  Senator? 

Senator  SiMON.  I'm  through  with  my  statement. 

Senator  Chafee.  Okay.  Why  doesn't  Senator  Bond  go  on  and 
make  his  statement,  and  then  we'll  quite  possibly  have  some  ques- 
tions. 

Senator  Bond.  I  would  imagine  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHRISTOPHER  S.  BOND,  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  Senator  Chafee  and  Members  of  the 
committee.  We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  and 
talk  with  you  today  about  the  unprecedented  flood  that  devastated 
my  State,  Senator  Simon's  State,  and  several  others  last  year. 

I've  asked  my  colleague  to  hold  up  several  pictures  just  to  give 
you  a  quick  idea  of  the  flood.  This  is  the  Columbia,  MO  area. 
That's  the  Columbia  Water  Treatment  Plant.  As  you  can  see,  it's 
oceanfront  property  in  the  middle  of  the  flood  of  1993.  There  are 
many  other  areas  where  we  can  show  you  the  devastation.  This  is 
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our  State  Capitol.  The  entrance  to  it  was  cut  off.  This  is,  believe 
it  or  not,  a  highway  leading  into  Kansas  City. 

As  General  Galloway  set  forth  in  the  summary — and  I've  only 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  summary,  but  it  appears  that 
General  Galloway  did  an  excellent  job 

Senator  Chafee.  Senator,  is  that  the  floodplain  management  re- 
view that  you're  referring  to? 

Senator  Bond.  This  is  the  report  that  just  came  out  today.  This 
is  the  report  by  General  Galloway  to  the  Interagency  Flood  Plain 
Management  Task  Force,  and  I  assume  this  is  the  full  text  of  the 
remarks  he's  going  to  give  today.  In  there,  he  said,  "The  Midwest 
flood  of  1993  was  a  hydrometeorological  event  unprecedented  in  re- 
cent times,"  which  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  it  was  a  heck  of  a  flood. 
It  was  excessive  rainfall  that  occurred  throughout  a  significant  sec- 
tion of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  and  he  said  it  was  an 
occurrence  of  500-year  flooding  on  the  segment  of  the  Mississippi 
south  from  Burlington,  lA  to  St.  Louis,  MO. 

I  would  say  much  of  the  damage  in  our  State  was  along  the  Mis- 
souri River.  These  pictures  here  are  Missouri  River  flooding.  The 
Midwestemers  fought  the  battle.  They  fought  as  the  river  rose, 
they  maintained  the  levees,  the  water  went  down,  but  it  came  back 
up,  and  that's  when  disaster  struck. 

Now,  General  Galloway  has  prepared  his  report.  There  are  some 
who  wanted  to  put  a  spin  on  that  report,  and  the  spinmeisters  got 
to  the  headline  writers  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and  they  say 
"Panel's  Report  Says  Floodplain  Must  Be  Cleared."  Let  me  make 
clear  that  everybody  should  read  General  Galloway's  report  very 
carefully,  because  that's  not  what  he  says.  He  has,  I  think,  at- 
tempted to  outline  a  very  balanced  approach. 

Senator  Reid.  What  would  that  mean  if  he  did  say  that? 

Senator  Bond.  Well,  number  one,  it  means  in  St.  Louis — St. 
Louis  is  protected  by  a  300-year  flood  wall,  and  as  General  Gallo- 
way cites,  that  flood  wall  caused  additional  flooding  upstream.  So 
if  the  Post  Dispatch  headline  writer  had  his  way,  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  would  be  under  water.  I  don't  think  that  anybody  advo- 
cates that,  because  development  has  occurred.  People  farm,  they 
live.  They  have  built,  as  you  see,  municipal  facilities  in  the  flood 
zones.  We  have  highways  running  through  them.  But  this  is  what 
happens  in  a  500-year  flood. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  the  position  that  Senator  Warner's 
constituents  find  themselves  in.  I,  frankly,  believe  that  we  ought  to 
be  there  when  disaster  strikes,  even  if  it  doesn't  rise  to  the  level — 
I've  made  many  requests,  as  my  former  gubernatorial  colleague. 
Senator  Graham,  has  made  and  I  assume  that  Senator  Chafee  has 
made,  for  disaster  relief,  and  there  are  certain  triggers  that  may 
have  to  be  reviewed.  But  where  there  is  an  unusual,  unforeseeable 
occurrence,  we  ought  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Virginians,  cer- 
tainly of  the  Califomians,  and,  I  think,  the  people  who  are  hit  by 
floods  along  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers. 

Senator  Warner.  I  don't  know  that  I  understood  your  response 
to  the  Senator.  That  headline,  to  me,  read  "Clear  out,  abandon  it, 
let  it  go  back  to  its  natural  state."  Isn't  that  the  implication? 

Senator  Bond.  The  story  accurately  reflects  the  report— the 
headline  took  the  spin  that  certain  spindoctors  want  to  put  on  it 
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that  nobody  ought  to  farm  or  live  or  work  in  the  river  bottom,  we 
should  have  no  roads  or  public  facilities  in  the  valleys.  I  think  Gen- 
eral Galloway  stated  and  is  quoted  in  that  article  as  saying  that 
nothing  in  the  report  should  interfere  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
levees  along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  He's  quoted  in 
there  as  saying  that. 

Senator  Warner.  So  we  go  right  back  the  way  it  was  before  the 
flood.  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Bond.  We  do  not  assume  that  there  will  be  another  500- 
year  flood. 

Senator  Warner.  Do  we  incorporate,  as  our  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia pointed  out,  some  new  technology  to  advance  the  state  of  the 
art  of  levees  so  that  if  you  do  get  another  flood  like  this,  it  wouldn't 
wreak  so  much  damage? 

Senator  Bond.  We  have  floods.  We  have  floods  frequently.  We 
have  low-lying  agricultural  levees  that  are  regularly  overtopped. 
When  they  are  overtopped,  the  flood  waters  bring  new  fertility  to 
the  ground  and  make  that  ground  some  of  the  most  productive 
farmland  we  have  in  the  country. 

Senator  Warner.  I  don't  question  that. 

Senator  BOND.  We  need  to  take  a  balanced  approach  to  the  val- 
leys. There  are  portions  which  should  be  taken  out  of  development, 
and  that's  why  we  fought  hard  and,  with  the  help  of  this  committee 
and  others,  got  additional  money  for  the  emergency  wetland  re- 
serve. We  need  environmental  reserves.  People  who  have  come  in 
and  developed  the  property  and  have  the  homes,  business,  and  fa- 
cilities there,  they  came  with  the  reliance  on  an  express  statutory 
promise  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  directing  the 
Corps  to  assist  in  maintaining  levees. 

We  have  a  problem  right  now  that  the  Corps  was  ordered  in  Sep- 
tember of  1993  to  jump  through  all  kinds  of  hoops.  They  have  de- 
layed and  built  delays  into  the  system  that  are  totally  unconscion- 
able. I  note  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway 
was  rebuilt  in  66  days  after  the  earthquake.  As  a  result  of  direc- 
tions from  Washington,  the  Kansas  City  Corps  and  the  people  in 
that  area  who  have  been  very,  very  effective  and  responsive  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  now  have  to  go  through  a  120-day 
process  of  paper  shuffling  before  they  can  turn  the  first  shovel  full 
of  dirt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  you're  here.  Do  you  want  to  catch  the  six 
Members  of  your  committee,  if  I  could  interrupt  my  testimony? 

Senator  SiMON.  If  I  could  get  30  seconds  in,  and  then  I  will  leave 
your  good  company.  First,  just  by  way  of  clarification,  because  I 
think  there's  a  lot  of  misunderstanding,  the  upper  Mississippi — I 
don't  know  about  the  Missouri — over  50  percent  of  it  is  not  pro- 
tected by  levees  right  now,  and  half  the  homes  that  were  hit  by 
that  devastating  flood  a  year  ago  were  not  in  what  is  ordinarily 
considered  the  floodplain. 

But  what  we  need  is  more  than  just  a  series  of  band-aids.  We 
need  to  look  comprehensively  at  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you.  The  committee  will  now  turn  to  ex- 
ecutive session. 

[Whereupon,  the  committee  proceeded  to  other  business.] 
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[Whereupon,  the  committee  resumed  its  hearing.] 

Senator  Baucus.  I'll  turn  now  back  to  Senator  Bond. 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Chafee.  Senator,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  I 
might. 

Senator  Bond.  Certainly. 

Senator  Chafee.  I  have  here  a  report  that  those  floods  in  1993 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  $6  billion,  and  the  total  damages  were 
between  $12  and  $16  billion,  the  difference  presumably  being 
picked  up  by  the  local  insurance  companies,  the  local  communities, 
the  State,  and  so  forth. 

You  indicated  that  some  lands  are  now  being  set  aside  as 
floodplains  in  keeping  with  part  of  the  report,  as  I  understand  it, 
which  is  the  loss  of  wetlands  and  upland  cover  throughout  the 
basin  over  the  last  150  years  dramatically  increase  runoff,  al- 
though my  summary  says  it's  questionable  whether  this  played  a 
dominant  role  in  1993.  In  other  words,  1993  was  an  extraordinary 
event  by  any  standard. 

Senator  Bond.  Nothing  that  man  did  was  going  to  change  the 
unprecedented  hydrometeorological  event. 

Senator  Chafee.  But  my  question  to  you  is,  in  your  State,  has 
a  decision  been  made  that  no  more  building  will  be  permitted  and 
they  won't  rebuild  the  houses  that  were  there? 

Senator  Bond.  Well,  rebuilding  is  one  thing.  Let's  set  that  aside. 
There  is  a  buyout  that  we  have  approved  funds,  and  a  number  of 
communities  are  being  bought  out,  and  in  some  areas  this  is  the 
best  solution. 

The  United  States  Senate  passed,  at  the  end  of  March,  a  flood 
insurance  reform  bill,  on  which  I  worked  very  closely  with  Senator 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Graham  and  Senator  Mack  from 
Florida,  Senator  D'Amato,  that  really  encourages  flood  protecting  of 
structures  in  the  floodplains,  provides  for  mitigation  efforts.  There 
are  a  significant  number  of  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  remove 
from  the  floodplain  those  structures  that  cannot  be  protected. 

I  will  show  you  what  happens,  however,  when  the  levees  are  not 
rebuilt.  The  spring  flash  floods  this  year  hit  along  the  Missouri 
River,  and  I  was  flying  in  on  a  helicopter  when  we  took  this  picture 
of  a  section  of  highway  just  north  of  Hermann,  MO.  We  had  spent 
$3  million  on  rebuilding  that  and  another  highway,  and  you  can 
see  the  highway  trucks  trying  to  protect  it. 

The  reason  it  was  under  siege  was  this  hole  in  the  levee  had  not 
been  rebuilt,  and  as  the  Chairman  so  aptly  pointed  out,  when  you 
don't  rebuild  the  levees,  the  municipal  public  structures  behind 
those  levees  are  put  at  risk,  and  there  are  water  treatment  plants 
like  that  one,  there  are  airports,  there  are  highways,  there  are 
many  other  facilities.  Our  immediate  problem  is  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  a  120-day  delay  built  into  repairing  them. 

And  it's  not  just  my  views.  As  of  December,  only  19  of  500  levees 
were  fixed.  That's  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  The  Kansas 
City  Star  said,  "Floods  Menace  Battered  Lands,  Bureaucracy 
Delays  Repair  of  Levees.  Money  Approved  for  Levy  Repairs,  But 
Agencies  Won't  Let  Go."  The  Corps  of  Engineers  originally  had  to 
complete  a  two-page  form.  In  September,  they  were  told  to  com- 
plete a  12-  to  15-page  document,  and  Colonel  Shaufelberger,  com- 
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mander  of  the  Missouri  River  Division,  2  weeks  ago  in  my  office 
told  me  that  the  Corps  had  to  jump  through  hoops  never  before  re- 
quired before  it  could  repair  levees. 

Beyond  that,  the  thing  that  is  of  grave  concern  in  our  area  is 
that,  with  the  help  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  this  com- 
mittee, we  appropriated  $50  million  to  repair  levees  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  levees  that  were  not  rebuilt  by  the  Corps  be- 
cause the  Corps  is  directed  to  protect  public  facilities,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  does  construct  watershed  facilities  and  other 
agricultural  protections.  But  now  0MB  or  somebody  has  directed 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  that  they  cannot  rebuild  levees  if 
they're  not  in  the  Corps  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  particular  reason  we  appropriated  the  $50 
million  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  so  they  could  apply  their 
criteria  to  find  out  whether  it  is  feasible  to  repair  the  levees  pro- 
tecting agricultural  lands. 

And  I  should  add,  in  talking  with  community  officials,  school 
board  officials,  and  others,  when  the  levees  are  not  repaired,  the 
local  governments  lose  tremendous  amounts  of  their  tax  base.  This 
valuable  agricultural  land,  if  it  is  taken  out  of  production  com- 
pletely, it  destroys  the  revenue  base  which  funds  the  schools  and 
local  community  activities. 

These  are,  I  think,  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  cut  through  the  red  tape  and  get  the  levees  rebuilt, 
looking  at  a  balanced,  diversified  approach. 

There  are  many  lands  which  should  not  be  protected,  that  can 
go  into  the  Emergency  Wetlands  or  the  Environmental  Easement 
Program.  But  I  would  urge  you  to  remember  and  I  would  suggest 
to  General  Galloway  that  the  only  thing  missing  from  a  very  bal- 
anced summary  report  is  that  we  need  to  look  at  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  property  rights  of  the  people  who,  acting  in  good 
faith  through  many  years  and  with  the  express  statutory  direction 
of  the  Corps,  have  begun  farming  operations,  bought  farmland,  im- 
proved it,  and  provided  very  valuable  agricultural  crops,  from 
which  they've  paid  Federal  taxes,  State  taxes,  and  supported  their 
local  governments. 

With  the  Galloway  report,  I  think  the  choice  is  that  you  either 
move  forward  and  offer  viable  alternatives,  recognize  the  economic 
and  environmental  benefits,  the  constitutionally  protected  property 
rights,  or  take  the  view  of  that  headline  writer  and  a  few  others 
and  say  that  as  a  result  of  an  unprecedented  500-year  flood,  that's 
an  adequate  excuse  for  us,  by  feat,  to  drive  people  out  of  the  river 
valleys,  where  they've  made  their  homes  and  their  lives,  where 
they  have  developed  significant  property  rights. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  people  who  are  neighbors  of  the 
Missouri  River,  who  work  on  it,  who  utilize  it,  who  have  built  their 
lives  around  it,  who  think  that  the  Federal  Government  has  de- 
cided that  they're  going  to  evict  them,  and  I  would  extend  once 
again  the  sincere  invitation  to  you,  the  ranking  Member,  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  committee  to  come  out  to  the  river  valleys 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  there,  what  happened,  and 
to  hear  these  people  express  themselves  their  concerns  and  their 
desire  to  come  up  with  workable  alternatives. 
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It's  an  unprecedented  disaster,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I,  unfortu- 
nately, have  seen  a  number  of  disasters  in  the  time  that  I  have 
been  in  public  service,  but  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
in  this  flood  is  far  beyond  anything  I've  ever  seen. 

I  would  like  to  work  with  the  Members  of  this  committee  as  we 
develop  a  balanced  approach  to  maintaining  the  multiple  uses  of 
the  river  and  seeing  that,  where  levees  are  indeed  appropriate  and 
needed,  we  can  get  them  rebuilt  before  we  have  more  disasters  like 
the  spring  floods  of  1993  in  Hermann,  MO,  which  was  flooded 
again,  and  all  of  these  other  areas  that  were  flooded  by  flash  flood 
because  the  levees  were  not  rebuilt. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  I  think  you 
used  the  right  word  when  you  said  "balanced,"  because  the  solution 
here,  I  think,  is  going  to  take,  as  the  Galloway  report  suggests, 
both  structural  and  non-structural  solutions.  Your  testimony  is 
very  valuable.  It  helps  spur  all  of  us  along,  and  we  very  much  ap- 
preciate you  taking  the  time. 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Any  time  you  have 
several  days,  we'd  be  happy  to  discuss  it  at  greater  length,  and  we 
would  very  much  welcome  a  visit  by  you  or  a  hearing,  whatever 
might  be  suitable.  We  would  welcome  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
join  us  as  well,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  go  over  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Bond.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Baucus.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  John 
Zirschky,  who's  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Office  of 
Civil  Works,  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  see  that  Brigadier  General  Galloway  is  also  here.  General,  why 
don't  you  come  up  to  the  table,  too. 

General  Galloway  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Interagency 
Flood  Plain  Management  Review  Committee,  a  committee  that 
began  its  work  in  January  of  this  year,  and  today  they  issued  a 
draft  report  entitled  "Sharing  the  Challenge:  Floodplain  Manage- 
ment Into  the  21st  Century." 

I  appreciate  your  work  on  that  report,  General,  and  I  particularly 
appreciate  you  being  available  to  be  with  us  here  today.  I  know 
there  were  a  few  questions  revolving  around  your  presence,  and  I'm 
glad  that  was  worked  out  and  that  you  are  here. 

Dr.  Zirschky,  why  don't  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  ZIRSCHKY,  ACTING  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  (CIVIL  WORKS),  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  JAMES  BATES,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  CIVIL 
WORKS,  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  Zirschky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be 
back  here  with  my  friends  on  the  committee.  I  enjoyed  working 
here  very  much,  although  my  new  job  has  been  somewhat  interest- 
ing. I  woke  up  this  morning  to  find  out  that  I  had  a  new  spelling 
for  my  last  name,  a  new  job,  and  a  promotion  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  won't  hold  the  misspelling  against  them.  My  own  mother- 
in-law  misspelled  it  on  my  wedding  invitations. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Given  that  General  Galloway  is  here,  I'm  going  to 
be  brief  and  just  ask  that  my  statement  be  placed  in  the  record, 
and  I'll  touch  on  just  a  number  of  quick  points. 

Senator  Baucus.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  About  the  floods,  there  seems  to  be  a  perception 
that  the  Corps  has  not  done  all  that  it  could,  and  I  don't  think 
that's  exactly  a  fair  statement.  Even  though  the  flood  ended  in  the 
fall  of  1993,  many  of  the  sites  were  not  accessible  until  the  winter 
of  1993  or  1994.  We  couldn't  get  there  because  of  the  mud  condi- 
tions and  the  standing  water  to  see  how  much  repairs  were  needed. 
We  couldn't  start  the  repairs  before  the  soil  conditions  had  dried, 
because  if  you  put  the  dirt  you  use  to  build  levees  on  top  of  mud, 
you  get  more  mud. 

Basically,  we  have  71  percent  of  the  levees  fixed  or  the  repairs 
are  under  way.  Back  when  the  flood  subsided,  we  had  envisioned 
it  would  take  us  until  the  end  of  1994  to  get  the  flood  repairs  com- 
pleted. We're  still  on  schedule  there. 

I  know  the  problem  of  which  Senator  Bond  speaks,  because  my 
family's  hometown  is  in  Missouri  and  was  under  10  feet  of  water 
for  a  good  part  of  that  summer.  Their  bank  was  flooded,  their  post 
office,  stores.  In  fact,  they  couldn't  even  get  to  town  on  one  of  the 
roads  because  it  was  under  water. 

One  of  the  reasons  we've  had  some  delay — and  we  still  have,  I 
believe,  four  that  are  still  held  up — is  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
cost-sharing  partner.  The  locals  are  generally  supposed  to  partici- 
pate in  funding  the  repair  work,  and  at  a  few  of  the  sites,  we've 
had  difficulty  in  locating  someone  to  share  in  the  cost. 

Recreation,  I  know,  is  an  issue  of  an  interest  to  you,  and  I  look 
forward  to  going  to  Montana  with  you  next  weekend,  I  believe. 

Senator  Baucus.  Right. 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Darrell  Lewis  will  testify  on  the  second  panel  with 
a  number  of  other  Corps  employees  specifically  on  some  of  the  ac- 
tions we're  taking  on  recreation.  Generally,  many  people  may  not 
be  aware  that  we're  the  number  two  provider  of  recreation  in  this 
country,  after  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service. 
We  operate  over  4,000  recreation  areas  that  are  visited  by  over  372 
million  people  a  year. 

Right  now  we're  working  on  trying  to  get  a  mission  statement  for 
our  recreation  program.  Past  administrations  have  not  been  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  they  have  a  recreation  mission.  We've  nar- 
rowed it  down  to  two  of  the  many  that  were  submitted  and  hope 
to  have  that  approved  by  next  month. 

We're  also  working  on  trying  to  expand  the  career  opportunities 
for  people  in  our  recreation  programs.  There  currently  exist  real  or 
perceived  barriers  to  career  advancement  among  upper  level  natu- 
ral resource  management  staff. 

On  the  environment,  I  know  that's  an  issue  of  concern  to  you. 
You've  supported  the  Corps'  environmental  missions  in  the  past, 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  year's  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  to  expand  that  mission. 

We  have  a  task  force  that  is  under  way  hiring  people  from  the 
Corps  districts  to  try  and  examine  our  environmental  policies,  sort 
of  our  version  of  the  bottom-up  review.  Generally,  in  my  experi- 
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ence,  in  the  Corps  districts  and  divisions,  local  sponsors  want  us 
to  get  more  involved  in  environmental  projects.  This  administration 
intends  to  look  at  ways  that  we  can  do  that. 

I'll  make  one  comment  about  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act,  and  then  I  will  stop.  Basically,  we  appreciate  your  willingness 
to  hold  this  hearing  and  to  help  move  the  bill.  It's  important  that 
we  keep  our  commitment  to  local  sponsors  to  keep  their  projects 
under  way.  We  anticipate  having  15  feasibility  studies  and  11 
project  modifications  submitted  to  this  committee  by  the  1st  of 
July,  and  I  can  get  you  more  details  on  those  for  the  record. 

With  that,  I'll  stop. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Zirschky.  Again, 
what's  your  bottom-line  response  to  those,  particularly  from  the 
Midwest,  who  think  the  Corps  is  not  acting  really  as  quickly  as  it 
should.  If  you  cut  to  the  quick,  what's  going  on  here? 

Mr.  Zirschky.  I  think  our  Corps  employees  have  done  a  great 
job.  Part  of  the  red  tape  is  making  sure  that  the  repairs  are  justi- 
fied. 

Senator  Baucus.  Are  there  delays? 

Mr.  Zirschky.  There  have  been  some  delays,  primarily  now  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  can't  find  somebody  willing  to  share  the  cost  on 
a  local  level.  Some  people  still  think  that  the  cost  should  be  100 
percent  Federal,  and  that's  not  been  the  policy  of  any  administra- 
tion, including  this  one,  in  recent  memory. 

Senator  Baucus.  So  you're  saying  even  the  downstream  levees, 
where  the  Corps  has  primary  jurisdiction,  that  local  communities 
want  full,  100  percent  Federal  participation? 

Mr.  Zirschky.  And  oftentimes  they  want  it  back  in  the  original 
alignment,  which  could  cost  millions  of  dollars  more  than  a  dif- 
ferent alignment  than  was  there  in  the  first  place.  Sometimes  there 
are  scour  holes  that  are  created — when  there's  a  flood,  the  river 
washes  out  big  holes.  Rather  than  fill  those  holes  in,  which  would 
cost  money,  we  try  and  move  the  levee  to  a  more  economical  loca- 
tion. That  is  at  times  controversial.  Basically,  we're  trying  to  save 
the  taxpayers  money. 

Senator  Baucus.  Now,  some  in  local  communities  talk  about  un- 
funded mandates — that  is,  if  the  Corps  is  going  to  either  have  a  re- 
quirement or  provide  a  project,  that  Uncle  Sam  should  pay  for  all 
of  it. 

Mr.  Zirschky.  Of  the  levees  that  we  build  and  maintain,  I  be- 
lieve only  two  of  those  in  the  whole  system  were  breached.  There's 
a  perception  that  these  were  all  Corps-built  levees  that  failed.  A  lot 
of  them  were  levees  in  what  we  call  a  Corps  program,  where  we 
agreed  to  help  fix  them  if  people  maintained  them,  but  they  were 
not  built  by  us. 

Senator  Baucus.  Are  there  any  levees,  though,  where  tradition- 
ally there's  not  been  a  local  match — that  is,  where  a  local  commu- 
nity is  not  matching  because  it  feels  that  there's  a  Federal  policy 
or  a  Corps  policy  or  historically  that  there  need  not  be  a  match? 

Mr.  Zirschky.  I  believe  there  are  some.  There  are  some  people 
that  just  basically  feel  the  Federal  Government  should  restore  their 
land  the  way  it  was  before  the  flood,  but  they  were  not  levees  that 
were  Corps-built  levees. 
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Senator  Baucus.  I  know  you  haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  this 
report,  but  I'm  sure  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Yes.  We're  due  to  get  a  copy  tomorrow. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay.  You  probably  know  a  bit  about  it.  Just 
give  me  an  idea  about  the  general  tone  of  it,  what  it's  driving  at. 
Give  me  your  off-the-top-of-your-head  thoughts  about  all  that. 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  I  have  not  read  that.  As  I  said,  it's  due  to  be  re- 
leased to  the  agency  tomorrow.  So  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  pre- 
vious drafts  reflected  that  one.  But  really  I  thought  it  was  a  fairly 
good  systems  approach.  There  are  a  few  areas  that  we  differed  with 
in  earlier  drafts,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  effort. 

Senator  Baucus.  Do  you  think  there's  a  need  to  change  long- 
standing Corps  policy  to  rebuild  or  repair  levees?  That  is,  should 
there  be  a  non-structural  as  well  as  a  structural  solution? 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Yes,  I  do  think  we  should  look  at  non-structural 
solutions.  In  fact,  that's  one  of  the,  as  Senator  Bond  put  it,  delays 
in  the  process,  that  we're  required  to  do  a  benefit-cost  analysis  to 
determine  whether  the  cheapest  way  to  provide  flood  protection  is 
to  rebuild  the  levee  or  to  acquire  the  land,  and  that  takes  time  to 
decide.  So  we  support  non-structural. 

Senator  Baucus.  What  kinds  of  non-structural  approaches  come 
to  mind  besides  buyouts? 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Buyouts  are  probably  the  simplest  one.  If  you're 
going  to  do  broader  scale,  you  can  get  into  things  such  as  water- 
shed planning,  trying  to  control  the  runoff,  putting  in  other  deten- 
tion areas  farther  upstream.  Greneral  Galloway's  task  force  looked 
at  a  number  of  those  alternatives. 

Senator  Baucus.  Right.  In  fact,  I'll  ask  him  to  summarize  those 
later  and  respond  to  those,  too. 

General  Williams  has  said  the  Corps  wants  to  be  the  Nation's  en- 
vironmental engineer.  In  April,  2  years  ago,  the  Corps  implemented 
an  environmental  engineering  initiative,  and  Congress,  in  every 
water  resources  bill,  adds  the  authority  for  the  Corps  to  perform 
environmental  work  at  its  projects.  I  must  say  that,  to  date,  very 
little  has  been  accomplished.  Why  is  that?  If  the  Corps  wants  to 
be  the  Nation's  environmental  engineer,  why  is  it  that  their  envi- 
ronmental record  is  pretty  sketchy? 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  I  think  the  Corps'  record,  at  least  from  the  district 
and  division  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  better  than  might  be  indi- 
cated, but  one  of  the  reasons  we've  had  difficulty  doing  more  envi- 
ronmental work  is  the  issue  of  cost  sharing.  We  look  for  local  spon- 
sors, and  previously  there's  been  no  statutory  language  about  what 
kind  of  cost  sharing  we  need  for  environmental  projects.  This  bill, 
the  1994  Water  Resources  Development  Act,  provides  that  lan- 
guage, that  environmental  projects  would  be  funded  75  percent  fed- 
erally and  25  percent  locally.  With  that  authority,  I  think  we  can 
get  a  lot  more  into  the  environmental  area. 

Senator  Baucus.  What  kinds  of  new  environmental  projects  do 
you  think  make  sense?  It's  a  massive  water  resource  that  the  Corps 
is  managing.  It's  not  just  building  levees,  it's  not  just  dredging,  it's 
not  just  maintaining  a  system  for  flood  control  and  navigation  and 
so  forth.  A  large  number  of  people  boat,  fish  behind  Corps  dams 
and  Corps  projects.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  want  better  access  to 
Corps  lakes,  et  cetera.  What  about  that? 
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Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  On  the  environmental  front,  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  things  we  can  do.  One  is  ecosystem  restoration,  such  as 
we're  doing  now  in  Florida,  trying  to  put  back  the  environment  the 
way  it  was  before  basically  we  channelized  and  drained  the  wet- 
land. I  think  we  can  get  involved  in  habitat  restoration,  such  as  at 
our  lakes,  using  some  of  our  flowage  easement  and  some  of  the 
lands  upstream  to  convert  those  to  wildlife  habitat. 

In  the  drinking  water  area,  we're  in  the  process  of  scoping  out 
a  study  to  look  at  the  Nation's  water  resources  from  a  water  supply 
standpoint:  Will  we  have  enough  water  10,  20,  50  years  from  now 
to  provide  the  country  for  its  needs?  If  not,  how  do  we  begin  plan- 
ning now?  That  has  environmental  implications  because,  as  you 
know  with  the  Missouri  Master  Manual,  how  the  water  is  allocated 
can  have  a  big  effect  on  the  environment.  If  we  plan  ahead  so  that 
we  know  where  we're  going,  every  gallon  of  water  isn't  accounted 
for,  we  could  have  more  flexibility  to  use  the  reservoirs  for  wildlife 
mitigation  and  habitat. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  hear  some  people  say  that  you're  a  whole  new 
breath  of — not  fresh  air  perhaps — but  a  different  air  at  the  Corps, 
that  you're  providing  a  new  vision  and  new  ways  for  changing 
things.  I'm  just  curious,  what  are  your  goals  for  Civil  Works?  What 
do  you  want  to  accomplish?  What  do  you  want  to  be  remembered 
for  when  you  leave? 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  I'd  say  restoring  morale  would  be  probably  the 
first  one.  The  two  previous  failed  attempts  at  reorganization  have 
left  the  Corps  a  bit  demoralized.  A  lot  of  people  in  our  field,  for  ex- 
ample, want  to  do  environmental  work,  and  the  previous  adminis- 
trations perhaps  have  not  been  as  supportive  as  they  should  have 
been.  So  people  out  there  want  to  do  work.  They  know  they're  the 
Nation's  engineering  firm.  They  just  haven't  been  given  that  mis- 
sion, so  I'd  like  to  help  them  get  that  mission. 

I'd  like  us  to  take  another  look  at  recreation.  I  think  past  admin- 
istrations have  sort  of  frowned  on  it.  This  administration  is  taking 
a  look  at  it.  As  I  think  the  next  panel  will  testify,  recreation  has 
enormous  economic  benefits.  When  we  have  370  million  visits  to 
our  parks  alone — I  may  be  wrong  on  this  number,  but  each  hour 
that  people  spend  in  our  parks  is  worth  $4.35  to  the  local  econ- 
omy— it  has  significant  effects  on  the  economy. 

Senator  Baucus.  So  what's  the  cause  of  the  morale  problem,  as 
you  see  it? 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Uncertainty  about  the  future,  where  is  the  Corps 
going.  Two  plans  to  close  division  and  district  offices  have  left  peo- 
ple worried  about  their  jobs.  That's  still  a  problem.  Given  the  direc- 
tion to  reduce  the  Federal  workforce  by  279,000,  we're  probably 
going  to  have  to  reduce  in  size  by  one  for  every  eight  employees, 
and  that's  a  tremendous  amount  of  uncertainty:  Should  I  get  a 
mortgage?  Should  I  move?  Should  I  look  for  another  job? 

To  try  and  help  clear  up  some  of  those  uncertainties,  we  an- 
nounced last  week  that  we're  going  to  look  at  reorganization  from 
the  standpoint  not  of  closing  offices,  but  to  try  and  change  our  busi- 
ness practices,  to  streamline  more.  So  rather  than  saying  we're 
going  to  close  the  Omaha  office,  which  is  the  division  office  closer 
to  you,  we're  going  to  see  if  we  can  sort  of  keep  it  there  but  find 
a  way  to  make  it  more  responsive.  We're  spending  too  much  money 
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generating  reports  and  studies  and  not  enough  doing  work  on  the 
things  that  we're  good  at. 

Senator  Baucus.  You  mentioned  recreation  and  environmental, 
that  there  some  on  your  staff  that  would  like  to  pursue  those  areas. 
Are  there  other  areas  where  there's  a  significant  staff  interest  that 
has  not  been  pursued  that  perhaps  is  causing  a  morale  problem? 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Sir,  there's  the  perception  of  micromanagement  in 
Washington,  that  all  the  authority  has  been  pulled  up  to  Washing- 
ton. I've  had  GS-lls  tell  me  that  decisions  that  they  used  to  make 
are  now  made  in  my  office,  the  Secretary's  office.  We're  trying  to 
send  that  decisionmaking  authority  back  to  the  field  offices.  We 
have  people  like  Colonel  Schaufelberger,  whom  you  know  well,  very 
capable  people.  They  know  more  what's  going  on  the  regions  than 
I  probably  ever  will. 

Senator  Baucus.  He  has  to  retire. 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  Unfortunately,  he  has  a  mandatory  30-year  retire- 
ment. 

As  I  was  saying,  we  are  sending  more  authority  to  the  districts 
and  divisions  and  that  means  we'll  have  to  come  up  with  a  new 
role  for  headquarters.  But,  as  we  empower  the  divisions  and  dis- 
tricts, we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  give  the  impression  in  the 
field  that  we  don't  value  our  headquarters.  I  think  they  have  a  very 
important  function  to  play.  We  have  to  help  them  develop  more  of 
a  supporting  role  where  they're  recognized  for  their  talents.  A  lot 
of  people  at  headquarters  got  promoted  there  because  they  were 
among  the  best.  We  have  to  tap  into  their  potential  to  help  them 
help  the  field  get  stuff  done. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  To  the  degree  that  the  general's  report  is  pur- 
sued and  adopted,  how  are  you  going  to  sensitize  Corps  employees 
to  those  changes  in  direction?  It's  been  my  experience  that  that's 
a  major  challenge. 

Mr.  ZiRSCHKY.  It  is  a  challenge.  I'm  trying  to  make  some  changes 
in  direction.  I  can't  speak  for  other  bureaucracies,  but  the  Corps 
generally,  once  they  understand  the  direction,  move  out.  That's  one 
of  the  good  parts  of  the  Corps. 

Single-handedly,  I  can't  do  it.  One  of  the  things  I  sort  of  discov- 
ered is  that  for  the  34,000  Civil  Works  employees,  there's  basically 
one  political  appointee,  and  you  can  go  to  other  agencies  and  you 
probably  have  one  political  appointee  for  every  300  bureaucrats. 

So  you  have  to  rely  on  the  division  and  district  commanders,  the 
Directors  of  Civil  Works  and  Military  Programs,  on  up  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  the  people.  If  given  a  mission  that  they  under- 
stand, if  I  give  them  clear  enough  direction  and  understanding  of 
where  we're  heading,  I  think  they'll  move  out  and  make  the 
changes.  So  far,  I  won't  say  I've  done  as  effective  a  job  of  that  as 
I  could. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  Greneral  Galloway,  could  you  just  briefly  sum- 
marize your  report?  Just  give  us  a  sense  of  the  drift  of  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  GERALD  E.  GALLOWAY, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  INTERAGENCY  FLOODPLAIN  MAN- 
AGEMENT REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  if  I  could  preface  that  by  saying  what  we 
have  submitted  is  a  draft  report,  and  what  we're  in  the  business 
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right  now  of  doing  is  seeking  comment  from  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  from  the  Governors,  and  from  the  people  of  the  Midwest 
and  the  Nation  concerning  our  proposals  for  floodplain  manage- 
ment. 

It's  a  two-part  report.  In  the  first  part,  we  deal  with  the  first 
mission  given  to  us,  to  identify  what  happened  in  the  flood  of  1993. 
We  discuss  in  the  report  that  the  flood  event  of  1993  was  a 
hydrometeorological  event  of  some  great  consequence.  That  was  ob- 
vious to  the  people  that  were  out  there.  It  was  a  very,  very  unique 
rainfall  event,  and  it  was  a  flood  of  great  magnitude,  with  a  recur- 
rence interval  of  from  100  to  500  years,  depending  on  where  you 
were  in  the  basin,  and  one  that  caused  significant  damages. 

We  recognized  that  as  part  of  this  look  at  the  flood,  two  of  the 
issues  that  needed  to  be  addressed  were  the  relationship  between 
the  loss  of  wetlands  over  the  years  and  the  flood  and  the  relation- 
ship between  levees  and  the  flood.  In  our  report,  we  identify  that 
the  loss  of  wetlands  over  the  years  certainly  had  some  effect  on 
flood  storage,  but  when  you  have  a  flood  and  a  rainfall  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  last  flood,  the  loss  of  wetlands  certainly  did  not  make 
significant  difference  in  the  flood  event.  It's  questionable  whether 
having  more  wetlands  would  have  changed  the  flood  of  1993. 

In  our  report,  based  on  some  studies  we've  done,  we  infer  that 
there's  a  lot  of  value  to  taking  care  of  the  wetlands,  taking  care  of 
upland  areas,  and  restoring  watersheds  so  that  in  the  long  run,  the 
more  frequent  floods  can  be  dampened  by  the  use  of  this  upland 
and  wetland  storage.  We  address  that  issue. 

With  reference  to  the  levees,  again,  the  magnitude  of  the  flood 
was  so  great  that  most  of  the  levees  overtopped  on  the  Missouri 
River  and  on  the  Mississippi.  As  a  consequence,  the  flood  of  1993 
was  not  really  affected  by  the  levees.  We  recognize  that  levees  can 
create  problems,  and  we  have  some  specific  thoughts  in  the  report 
that  deal  with  how  they  should  be  addressed  on  a  systems  basis. 

From  that,  sir,  using  the  flood  experience  as  a  basis,  we  are  pro- 
posing some  recommendations  and  action  in  the  draft  report  and 
hope  to  get  comments  back.  We  focus  on  the  idea  that  there  are 
no  silver  bullets  in  floodplain  management.  Floodplain  manage- 
ment is  a  business  that  people  have  been  in  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  the  last  20  years,  we've  seen  the  Nation  start  to  turn  to  more 
use  of  non-structural  methods.  As  we  visited  people  in  the  Mid- 
west, we  found  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  this  non-structural 
approach.  The  very  fact  that  over  5,000  people  were  seeking 
buyouts,  and  that  many  people  were  seeking  to  sell  land  that  was 
in  the  bottoms — areas  that  were  no  longer  farmable — meant  that 
there  was  a  revolution  in  the  sense  of  an  awareness  that  some 
floodplain  areas  might  not  be  best  for  occupancy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognized  that  other  tools  that  have  been 
used  in  the  past — elevating  structures,  taking  flood-proofing  meas- 
ures, and  use  of  levees — still  make  sense  in  some  locations. 

If  we  put  all  those  methods  together,  you  might  ask,  "How,  then, 
do  you  make  floodplain  management  work?"  We  propose  the  gen- 
eral strategy  of  sharing  the  responsibility  among  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  government,  the  local  government,  and  individ- 
ual citizens.  I  think  it's  important  to  note  that  everyone  in  the 
business  of  working  with  and  in  the  floodplain  has  a  responsibility 
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for  knowing  where  they  are — the  risk,  and  sharing  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  mitigating  that  risk;  this  strategy  becomes  a  theme 
in  our  recommendations. 

We  also  deal  in  the  report  with  the  specific  Federal  programs 
that  can  influence  floodplain  management.  What  things  we  can  do 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  States  to  do  their  jobs.  We  have  stated 
in  the  report  that  the  fundamental  responsibility  for  floodplain 
management  rests  with  the  States.  They're  closest  to  the  problem. 
They  know  and  understand  the  people,  and  they're  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  act  on  floodplain  management  issues.  We  also  look  at  how 
we,  at  the  Federal  level,  modify  our  programs,  those  of  Dr. 
Zirschky  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers — how  can  we  make  those  pro- 
grams fit  into  a  long-term  approach  to  provide  floodplain  manage- 
ment not  only  for  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Basins,  but  for  the 
Nation. 

Senator  Baucus.  All  right.  Just  get  down  to  the  bottom  line. 
What  does  the  draft  report  say  with  respect  to  how  the  Corps 
should  change  its  policies  with  respect  to  floodplain  management? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  it  is  not  a  report  that  tells  any  agency 
to  change.  We've  been  quoted  as  saying  it  tells  the  Corps  to  take 
a  new  direction.  What  it  says  is  the  Corps  needs  the  ability  to  be 
funded  for  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  employ  some  of  the 
techniques  that  it  has  known  about  and  has  been  using  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  a  very  limited  basis. 

There  are  some  restrictions  on  what  the  Corps  can  do  right  now. 
Dr.  Zirschky  has  mentioned,  for  example,  that  when  you  go  out  to 
do  a  levee  restoration  and  see  opportunities  to  put  some  environ- 
mental enhancements  in,  there  is  a  cost-sharing  responsibility  for 
the  locals.  The  environmental  benefit,  we  note,  may  not  be  local. 
They  may  be  much  broader  than  the  local  area.  Locals  may  not 
want  to  participate  in  that.  We  make  recommendations  concerning 
different  cost-share  analyses  that  would  allow  non-governmental 
organizations  and  State  organizations  to  fund  part  of  these  en- 
hancements. This  would  make  them  more  feasible. 

We've  found,  as  Dr.  Zirschky  has  noted,  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers certainly  knows  how  to  do  these  things.  They  just  received 
an  award  for  Bendway  weirs  on  the  Mississippi  River  that  have 
both  cost  savings  and  environmental  benefits.  They  need  to  be 
funded  for  some  of  these  programs.  They've  been  working  in  the 
watershed  arena  for  a  number  of  years,  but  don't  get  much  fund- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  regulations  we  have  in  the  Federal  Government — es- 
pecially one  called  "Principles  and  Guidelines" — tend  to  focus  on 
the  economics  and  do  not  allow  the  adequate  consideration  in  deci- 
sions of  the  environmental  quality  and  the  social  goods  that  would 
come  out  of  a  project.  We  believe  that  by  modifying  those  regula- 
tions, the  Corps  could  move  on  many  of  its  projects,  as  could  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service — move  in  many  areas  where  they've  been 
restricted  in  the  past. 

We  think  the  talent  to  do  sound  floodplain — the  knowledge  of 
what  to  do — is  out  there.  We  need  to  have  some  of  these  restric- 
tions removed  or  refocused  so  that  Federal  agencies  can  apply  their 
talents 
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Senator  Baucus.  The  restrictions,  as  you  see  it,  are  the  inability 
of  communities  within  the  private  and  public  sector  both  to  contrib- 
ute to  environmental  enhancements  or  environmental  solutions? 

General  Galloway.  Yes,  sir,  in  part  it  is  a  local  cost-sharing 
issue.  In  part  it  is  the  analysis  by  which  projects  are  generated. 
There  is  an  apparent  bias — we  cannot  identify  it  specifically — 
against  non-structural  projects. 

Senator  Baucus.  What's  the  cause  of  that  bias? 

General  Galloway.  The  bias  is  that  it  is  focused  on  the  pure  eco- 
nomics, the  monetized  value  of  the  benefits  versus  the  monetized 
value  of  the  costs.  There  are  some  things  that  you  can't  put  specifi- 
cally into  dollars,  like  the  value  of  having  one  of  these  wetland 
areas  restored. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  I  totally  agree.  So  how  do  you  solve  that  one? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  we  believe  that  the  talent  exists  to  as- 
sess these  factors.  It's  something  that's  certainly  known.  I  teach  a 
course  in  water  resources  management,  and  teach  that  multi-at- 
tribute decision  models  that  use  more  than  monetary  factors  are 
certainly  important  and  should  be  used  in  decisionmaking.  We  be- 
lieve that,  ultimately,  you  want  to  be  able  to  monetize  all  costs  and 
benefits.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  you  need  to  be  able  to  identify  the 
non-monetized  items  and  discuss  them  and  have  the  decision  based 
on  the  totality  of  what  are  the  benefits  and  what  are  the  costs  in 
a  particular  project. 

Senator  Baucus.  Is  there  a  need  in  the  authorizing  language  to 
make  it  clear  that  sometimes  the  environmental  or  public  health 
or  moral  or  aesthetic  benefits  may  outweigh  the  monetized  cost  and 
benefits  in  the  standard  cost-benefit  analysis? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  we're  saying  that  that  is  certainly  a  part 
of  the  Principles  and  Guidelines  that's  absent  now  and  should  be 
endorsed  by  the  Administration  in  the  Principles  and  Guidelines. 
That  same  sort  of  philosophy,  certainly,  on  the  Hill  would  have  a 
very  profound  effect. 

Senator  Baucus.  The  language  I  just  described  is  actually  in  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  that  the  Senate  just  passed,  because 
sometimes  it  is  true  that  the  non-monetized  benefits  do  outweigh 
the  monetized  costs.  So  it's  very  important. 

General  Galloway.  And,  sir,  there  are  many  social  costs  that  we 
still  can't  put  our  finger  on.  We've  learned  in  this  particular  flood 
that  the  elderly  and  the  low-income  residents  were  very  affected  by 
the  flood.  It  is  difficult  to  pin  down  the  social  well-being  value  of 
moving  some  of  those  people  out  of  the  floodplain  or  providing  pro- 
tection for  them.  We  think  that  the  new  procedures,  an  adjustment 
to  the  procedures,  would  allow  better  consideration  of  those  items. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay.  But  if  this  draft  report  is  the  same  report 
that  comes  out  in  final  form,  what  are  some  of  the  implications 
that  you  see  with  our  reauthorizing  statute  here?  What  changes  in 
the  statute,  if  any,  might  we  consider? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  I'm  caught  a  little  bit  cold,  because  I've 
not  looked  through  the  report  to  identify  what  might  be  put  into 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act.  Certainly,  the  language  you 
mentioned  for  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  idea  that  you  niust 
recognize  there  are  benefits  beyond  those  that  can  be  monetized 
would  be  important  to  consider. 
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I  think  our  goal  is  certainly  to  monetize  benefits,  but  that's  cer- 
tainly a  form  of  the  art  with  which  we  have  not  had  great  success 
yet.  So  something  like  that  would  be  in  line  with  what  we're  rec- 
ommending for  the  Administration.  This  would  tell  the  agencies 
how  to  prepare  justifications  for  water  projects. 

Senator  Baucus.  Dr.  Zirschky,  now  that  you've  heard  a  little  bit 
of  the  summary  of  the  draft  report,  what  are  some  of  your  reactions 
to  all  of  this? 

Mr.  Zirschky.  I'd  like  to  read  it  in  more  detail,  but  I  think  it's, 
like  I  said,  from  earlier  drafts  I've  seen,  a  good  report.  I  agree  with 
his  comments  particularly  about  the  social  issues  and  the  environ- 
mental issues.  You  can't  always  measure  things  in  dollar  terms, 
and  our  principles  and  guidelines  tend  to  focus  on  economics  at  the 
expense  sometimes  of  the  environment  and  social  equity. 

For  example,  if  a  low-income  housing  area  floods,  when  you  try 
and  compute  the  benefit-cost,  the  benefit  is  the  dollar  value  of  dam- 
ages to  the  low-income  housing  avoided.  Low-income  housing  isn't 
worth  as  much  as,  say,  a  high-income  area,  so  it  would  not  be 
scored  the  same  way.  The  same  number  of  people  may  be  protected 
by  the  levee,  but  those  in  a  poorer  area  might  not  get  as  high  a 
levee  or  a  levee  because  their  property  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a 
more  well-to-do  person. 

So  I  do  think  we  need  to  look  at  issues  such  as  social  equity. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  found  your  statement  interesting,  General 
Galloway,  that  the  silt  and  sediment  problems  created  by  the  flood 
were  not  caused  by  the  levees. 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  no.  I  was  saying  that  the  flood  itself,  at 
the  height  of  the  flood,  at  its  ultimate  peak,  was  not  caused  by  lev- 
ees Obviously,  any  time  you  have  a  levee,  there  is  some  constric- 
tion in  the  river.  There's  constriction  at  St.  Louis,  so  there's  some 
height  increase  in  the  river.  But  by  the  time  that  the  flood  reached 
its  peak  at  St.  Louis,  most  of  the  levees  had  been  overtopped  on 
the  Missouri  River,  so  the  water  was  flowing  essentially  bank  to 
bank  in  the  Missouri. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question,  sir — I've  stood  on  the  land  out 
there  in  Missouri  that's  covered  with  silt  and  sediment — that 
where  the  levees  blew  out  as  a  result  of  the  overtopping,  the  blow 
holes  that  were  created  spread  sand  six  feet,  eight  feet  deep.  There 
was  certainly  a  tremendous  impact  on  those  sites.  We  recognize 
and  have  made  some  comments  about  ways  that  we  ought  to  try 
and  prevent  these  blowouts  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  saw  a  study  not  too  long  ago  that  100  years 
ago  there  was  approximately  two  times  the  amount  of  wetlands  in 
Missouri,  in  Illinois,  in  Iowa,  some  of  the  other  Midwest  States, 
than  there  is  today.  It's  a  hypothetical  question,  but  let's  assume 
that  we  didn't  have  dams  and  levees,  and  all  those  wetlands  were 
still  there,  so  when  it  rains,  they  would  tend  to  soak  up  some  of 
the  rainfall.  Is  there  any  way  of  guessing  what  effect  twice  as 
many  acres  of  wetland  as  we  have  would  have  in  the  dampening 
the  amount  of  flood  that  otherwise  occurred? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  we  struggled  with  that  question.  Part  of 
our  team  was  out  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD,  doing  scientific  analysis.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they're  out  there  today  trying  to  finish  up  the  re- 
port. It  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  impact  of  more  wet- 
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lands.  We  have  said,  though,  that  it  would  be  questionable,  that 
even  if  you  restored  wetlands,  given  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  1993, 
whether  there  would  have  been  a  big  difference  in  the  flood.  At 
some  point  in  time  the  infiltration  of  the  soil  fills  all  the  vacant 
space  in  the  soil.  Then  you  cover  the  surface  area,  and  you  just 
have  water  on  the  land  and  everything  all  rain  that  lands  after 
that  runs  off.  That  was  characteristic  of  the  flood  of  1993. 

Senator  Baucus.  Is  there  a  10  percent  reduction,  20  or  30  per- 
cent reduction? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  in  the  very  limited  set  of  studies  that  we 
did,  we  found  that  in  small  watersheds  for  a  flood  of  perhaps  the 
10-  to  20-year  variety,  one  that's  much  more  frequent,  you  do  get 
a  reduction  in  the  runoff.  Maybe  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  run- 
off. So  there  is  a  benefit.  And  those  are  the  ones  that  cause  the 
more  frequent  problems  on  the  streams  down  below.  So  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  value  in  having  the  wetlands. 

We  went  back  into  history,  sir.  You  can  go  back  to  Hernando 
DeSoto,  when  he  first  explored  this  country.  He  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River  down  below  Memphis  for  nearly  80  days 
waiting  for  the  high  water  to  go  down.  When  you  get  so  much  rain, 
the  land  just  can't  absorb  it  all. 

Senator  Baucus.  Just  to  help  all  of  us  here,  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  Stan  Hinnah  farm  in  Glasgow,  MO  and  what  that  was  all 
about? 

General  Galloway.  One  of  the  times  we  were  out  visiting  in 
Missouri,  we  met  with  Mr.  Hinnah.  We  were  tr5dng  to  find  out 
what  was  going  right  and  what  was  going  wrong  in  disaster  recov- 
ery, and  Mr.  Hinnah  was  very  interested  in  having  his  property  be- 
come part  of  one  of  the  land  acquisition  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  His  levee  had  been  destroyed  by  the  flood.  It  was  in 
a  location  that,  based  on  his  analysis  and  some  of  the  analysis  that 
he  had  received  from  the  Federal  Government,  where  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  restore  the  levee.  It  would  probably  blow  out  again  the 
next  time  high  water  came  along. 

Mr.  Hinnah  had  been  approached  by  several  Federal  and  State 
officials  offering  him  the  opportunity  to  sell  his  land,  but  no  one 
had  the  ability  to  come  directly  to  the  table  with  money.  Each  had 
a  slightly  different  approach.  Mr.  Hinnah  suggested  to  us  that  it 
would  be  good  if  the  Federal  Government  could  organize  and  co- 
ordinate its  land  acquisition  programs  and  activate  them  more 
quickly.  We  certainly  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  useful.  If  you 
are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  after  a  flood  to  help 
the  people  that  have  been  harmed  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  want 
to  improve  the  environment,  you  need  a  program  that's  much  more 
responsive  than  those  we  used  this  time. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  guess  one  of  the  questions  I  have  is,  how  can 
we,  in  the  Congress,  be  assured  as  much  as  possible  that  we  are 
going  to  pursue  a  balanced  approach — that  is,  that  where  the  rem- 
edies are  more  levees  where  appropriate,  non-structural  provisions, 
like  buyouts  and  floodplain  insurance  and  so  forth,  where  appro- 
priate? How  can  we  be  best  assured  that  a  year  from  now  or  2 
years  from  now,  when  we  revisit  this  question,  that  we  sit  here  and 
proudly  congratulate  ourselves,  "Boy,  we  did  the  right  thing,"  rath- 
er than  going  back  through  this  same  exercise  and  same  process 
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all  over  again?  What  assurances  can  you  give  us?  Do  we  have  to 
write  legislation  to  be  more  constrictive  or  micromanage  the  Corps 
more?  How  are  we  going  to  be  assured  that  we're  going  to 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  I  don't  think — and,  this  is  my  personal 
view.  I  don't  think  that  micromanaging  is  what  the  answer  is.  The 
answer  is  to  give  the  people  that  are  willing  to  work  in  this 
arena — and  the  State  floodplain  managers,  the  States  themselves, 
the  Federal  Government  agencies — the  opportunity  to  use  the  tools 
that  they  have  and  remove  some  of  the  restrictions  that  make  it 
difficult  for  them  to  carry  out  their  jobs. 

Floodplain  management  is  a  partnership.  Even  though  those 
sound  like  high-faluting  words,  it  is  very  important  to  recognize 
that  there's  a  large  number  of  State  floodplain  managers.  State  or- 
ganizations, and  Governors  who  are  very  concerned  about  flood- 
plain  management.  The  very  fact  that  this  year  we  had  the  more 
than  5,000  homeowners  come  in  for  relocation  and  had  all  this  land 
up  for  sale  represents  a  remarkable  turning  point.  People  now  do 
consider  selling  their  land  to  the  Federal  Government  and  now  do 
look  at  alternative  approaches  for  floodplain  management.  We  just 
need  to  keep  this  effort  moving. 

Senator  Baucus.  It's  my  understanding  that  your  draft  report 
recommends  that  the  Corps  be  the  single  coordinator  for  Federal 
flood  management  policy.  Is  that  correct? 

General  GALLOWAY.  No,  sir.  It  recommends  that  when  we  build 
levees,  the  Corps  be  the  primary  levee  builder.  This  year,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  things,  we  had  several  agencies  building  levees. 
We  think  that  that's  got  some  severe  engineering  and  fiscal  dis- 
advantages. For  the  Mississippi  Basin,  there  is  a  need  for  some 
unit  of  the  Corps  to  develop  a  systems  approach  to  the  manage- 
ment of  levees  that  currently  exist  in  the  basin. 

You  have  a  very  unusual  situation  in  the  basin.  As  Senator  Bond 
has  described,  there  exists  an  amalgam  of  local  levees,  non-Federal 
levees.  Federal  levees,  and  they  need  to  be  surveyed  and  put  into 
some  sort  of  coordinated  program.  We  do  recommend  that  the 
Corps  would  be  the  agency  that  to  do  this. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  generally  agree  that  it's  best  to  delegate  and 
give  people  more  responsibility  than  micromanage  them.  That's 
sometimes  hard  for  Congress  to  do,  but  I  think  it  tends  to  be  a  bet- 
ter policy.  But,  in  turn,  it  means  probably  a  more  vigorous  over- 
sight— that  is,  where  maybe  you  or  other  members  of  the  Corps 
come  back  before  this  committee  and  are  held  accountable  for  your 
actions.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  the  committee 
will  commend  and  praise  good  action  and  will  be  critical  of  mis- 
takes that,  in  the  realms  of  reasonableness,  should  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

I'm  going  to  have  another  hearing  when  this  draft  report  be- 
comes final,  and  at  that  time  I  think  we'll  be  in  a  better  position 
to  more  specifically  know  what  direction  we  should  take.  I  urge  you 
in  the  interim  to  be  thinking  about  that,  and  as  I  said,  we  will  hold 
another  hearing  on  this  subject. 

Could  you  give  me  a  sense  of  when  you  think  the  report  will  be 
final? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  we've  asked  for  the  comments  from  the 
field  and  from  the  Hill  to  be  back  to  us  by  the  7th  of  June.  We  hope 
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to  take  a  couple  of  weeks  to  work  on  those  comments  .  We  hope 
to  present  it  to  the  Administration  on  or  about  the  1st  of  July. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay.  We  have  a  lot  of  witnesses  ahead  of  us, 
so  we're  going  to  have  to  turn  to  them  now,  but  I  v/ish  you  very 
well,  both  of  you,  and  particularly  you.  Dr.  Zirschky,  as  you  try  to 
address  the  morale  questions  at  the  Corps.  They're  probably  not 
much  worse  than  in  any  agency,  but  it's  a  major  challenge,  and  I 
wish  you  the  very  best  luck.  Thank  you. 

General  Galloway.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Zirschky.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Chafee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  how  nice  it 
is  to  see  Dr.  Zirschky  back  here  again.  He's  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
this  committee. 

Senator  Baucus.  He  has. 

Senator  Chafee.  Onward  and  upward. 

Mr.  Zirschky.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  Okay.  Now  we'll  turn  to  the  next  panel:  the 
Honorable  Dennis  L.  Algiere,  who  we've  heard  of  earlier  and  will 
hear  of  again;  Mr.  Darrell  Lewis,  Chief  of  Natural  Resources  Man- 
agement Branch,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  Mr.  John  Lamb, 
Executive  Director  of  Walleyes  Unlimited  of  Montana;  Scott  Faber, 
Director  of  Floodplain  Programs  for  American  Rivers  in  Washing- 
ton, DC;  and  Tom  Grasso,  Chesapeake  Bay  Commission  in  Annap- 
olis, MD. 

Senator  Chafee.  Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  welcome 
Senator  Algiere  from  the  southern  part  of  our  State.  I'm  very  inter- 
ested in  and  will  stay  for  his  testimony. 

Senator  Baucus.  Senator,  why  don't  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DENNIS  L.  ALGIERE,  A  RHODE  ISLAND 

STATE  SENATOR 

Senator  Algiere.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Chafee,  it's 
a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I'm  pleased  to  testify  before  you  on  the  very 
serious  problem  of  beach  erosion  that  we're  facing  in  Rhode  Island. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  start  by  complimenting  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  especially  the  New  England  Division,  for  their  quick 
response  to  our  many  issues  which  we  face  in  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  might  say  to  all  of  you  that  we're  under  the 
five-minute  rule  here,  and  I  would  encourage  each  of  you  to  stay 
within  5  minutes,  and  your  full  testimony  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Algiere.  I  cannot  agree  more  with  Dr.  Zirschky's  state- 
ments regarding  the  recreational  policy  issues,  which  I  hope  the 
Corps  will  adopt  in  the  future.  Tourism  is  a  major  industry  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  1993,  for  example,  we  realized  $1.4  billion  in  tour- 
ist dollars.  What  makes  Rhode  Island  a  tourist  attraction  is  our 
420  miles  of  coastline  and  beautiful  beaches.  However,  because  of 
the  storms  we've  had  over  the  past  few  years,  especially  in  1992 
and  1993,  our  sand  dunes  and  beachfronts  have  been  decimated. 

Recently,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  New  England  Division 
completed  a  reconnaissance  report  for  our  shore  protection  and 
flood  damage  in  Misquamicut  Beach  in  Rhode  Island.  However, 
with  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  .92,  the  Corps  concluded  that  no  eco- 
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nomically  justified  project  could  be  identified.  It  was,  therefore,  ter- 
minated. 

The  Corps  funds  and  continues  to  fund  beach  enhancement 
projects.  These  projects  are  occurring  in  locations  where  there  is 
substantial  development  in  hazard-prone  areas.  Rhode  Island,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  adopted  a  progressive  and  rigorous  coastal  pro- 
tection program  since  1971  through  its  Coastal  Resource  Manage- 
ment Council,  of  which  I'm  a  member. 

An  example  of  the  protection  that  the  Coastal  Resources  Manage- 
ment Council  provides  is  their  work  to  designate  82  percent  of  our 
barrier  beaches  as  undeveloped  or  moderately  developed.  As  an  ad- 
vocate for  wise  use  of  beach  property,  the  Coastal  Resources  Man- 
agement Council  hopes  to  minimize  economic  loss  due  to  storm 
damage  and  the  loss  of  its  beach  by  prohibiting  or  controlling  de- 
velopment along  the  barrier  beaches. 

In  Rhode  Island,  we're  susceptible  to  flood  damage  and  frontal 
erosion  because  of  our  unique  geographical  location.  Storm  tracks 
run  parallel  with  most  of  the  barrier  beaches  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  However,  in  our  case  in  Rhode  Island,  the  storm  tracks  are 
perpendicular.  Therefore,  our  barrier  beaches  like  Misquamicut 
take  the  brunt  of  violent  storms.  In  addition,  Rhode  Island's  barrier 
beaches  are  also  in  a  sediment-starved  stage,  with  no  abundant 
sand  supply  in  the  system. 

Post-storm  response  to  coastal  disasters  is  also  in  need  of  review. 
As  a  regulatory  agency,  the  Coastal  Resources  Management  Coun- 
cil in  Rhode  Island  is  unable  to  solely  meet  the  people's  needs. 
FEMA  is  frequently  called  in  after  a  storm  event  to  assist  local  ef- 
forts in  responding  to  damage,  but  all  too  often  they  report  that  not 
enough  financial  loss  has  occurred  to  warrant  Federal  repair 
money. 

Unfortunately,  Rhode  Island  has  always  fallen  between  the 
cracks.  No  money  has  been  received  for  preventive  beach  replenish- 
ment or  post-storm  recovery,  and  as  a  State  with  a  tourist-based 
industry  as  its  economic  base,  each  storm  carries  the  potential  to 
severely  impact  the  local  and  State  economy.  Recreational  beaches 
in  disrepair  often  present  hazardous  conditions  to  tourists  and  dra- 
matically reduce  the  size  of  our  beaches. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  focused  its  efforts  narrowly  on  flood 
protection,  without  regard  for  local  tourism  enhancement.  The 
Corps  puts  a  50  percent  maximum  weight  on  tourism  benefit.  This 
is  not  enough,  and  it  should  be  modified.  For  example,  in  the 
Corps'  recent  report  on  Misquamicut  Beach,  the  Corps  had  to  look 
at  an  area  with  heaviest  development.  In  order  to  get  a  favorable 
cost  ratio,  the  Corps  in  its  plan  had  to  propose  17-  to  18-foot-tall 
dikes  to  protect  the  area  from  floods.  Ajid  it  was  designed  for  a 
100-year  storm. 

Clearly,  this  massive  project,  coupled  with  condemnation  of  pri- 
vate real  estate  along  our  beaches,  did  not  result  in  a  favorable 
benefit-to-cost  ratio.  With  the  focus  by  the  Corps  on  flood  protection 
rather  than  frontal  erosion,  we  receive  little  benefit. 

The  Corps  should  consider  protection  from  smaller,  lesser- 
strength  storms,  not  only  of  the  100-year  variety.  It  should  provide 
for  temporary  relief  from  frontal  erosion,  not  only  flood  damage. 
Further,  the  Corps  should  prioritize  the  funding  of  smaller  projects. 
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not  only  larger  ones.  This  would  benefit  all  involved  by  reducing 
long-term  costs  and  providing  for  increased  beach  usage. 

The  Corps  should  also  recalculate  what  they  are  protecting 
against.  In  the  past  years,  the  Corps  funded  hard,  massive  struc- 
tural projects.  They  are  now  turning  to  beach  renourishment 
projects,  and  this  is  very  welcomed.  However,  the  Corps  has  not 
sufficiently  altered  its  regulations  to  accommodate  this  change. 
Now  that  the  Corps  is  moving  toward  beach  renourishment,  it 
needs  also  to  get  in  the  mode  of  maintenance,  improvement,  and 
replenishment. 

As  one  of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources,  beaches  must  be 
preserved  for  their  critical  role  in  protecting  against  storm  damage 
and  flooding  in  low-lying  uplands,  salt  marshes,  and  other  coastal 
elements.  States  with  environmentally  sound  management  prac- 
tices should  be  rewarded  for  effective  and  responsible  zoning  on 
barrier  beaches  rather  than  penalized  by  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 
It's  in  my  view  that  the  Corps'  regulations  should  benefit  replenish- 
ment projects  with  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  for  a  lesser  storm  than  a 
100-year  storm. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers be  permitted  to  consider  the  following  regarding 
Misquamicut  Beach  in  Rhode  Island  and  other  beaches  in  Rhode 
Island:  weighing  recreational  values — and  we've  heard  that  men- 
tioned today  by  General  Galloway  as  well  as  Dr.  Zirschky;  assuring 
that  all  recreational  values,  including  tourism,  are  weighed  appro- 
priately in  its  benefit-to-cost  ratio;  and  considering  small-scale 
beach  renourishment  projects  to  deal  with  frontal  erosion. 

Additionally,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  reevaluate  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  benefits  that  accrue  to  re- 
duce frontal  erosion  and  benefits  that  accrue  to  States  that  rely 
heavily  upon  coastal-related  tourism  but  have  been  penalized  be- 
cause of  their  stringent  coastal  zone  regulations. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  That's  very 
helpful  and  much  appreciated. 

Senator  Chafee.  Thank  you,  Senator,  also.  It  was  good  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  Algiere.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Lewis? 

STATEMENT  OF  DARRELL  E.  LEWIS,  CHIEF,  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES MANAGEMENT  BRANCH,  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  EN- 
GINEERS, ACCOMPANIED  BY  DONALD  DUNWOODY,  CHIEF, 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION,  MISSOURI 
RIVER  DIVISION,  OMAHA,  NE;  SCOTT  JACKSON,  RESEARCH 
BIOLOGIST,  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS  BRANCH,  WATERWAYS  EX- 
PERIMENT STATION,  VICKSBURG,  MI 

Mr.  Lewis.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Chafee. 
I'm  Darrell  Lewis,  Chief  of  the  Natural  Resources  Management 
Branch  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  was  asked  to  give  you 
an  overview  of  the  Corps'  recreation  program. 

With  me  are  Donald  Dunwoody,  Chief,  Natural  Resources  Man- 
agement Division,  Missouri  River  Division,  Omaha,  NE;  and  Mr. 
Scott  Jackson,  Research  Biologist,  Resource  Analysis  Branch,  Wa- 
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terways  Experiment  Station,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  They're  here 
to  assist  me  in  answering  any  questions  you  might  have. 

The  objectives  of  the  Corps'  recreation  program  are  to  provide 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  on  Corps-administered  land  and 
water  on  a  sustained  basis,  and  to  provide  a  safe  and  healthful  en- 
vironment for  project  visitors.  The  Corps  has  a  large  and  diverse 
recreation  program  consisting  of  463  water  resource  projects  in  43 
States,  4,300  recreation  areas,  and  11.5  million  acres  of  land  and 
water.  The  Corps  operates  these  projects  with  approximately  1,900 
park  managers  and  rangers.  Corps  facilities  include  campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  boat  ramps,  trails,  et  cetera.  Most  of  our  projects  are 
located  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  almost  80  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  resides.  The  majority  of  these  projects  are 
within  an  hour's  drive  of  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Corps  is  the  Nation's  second  largest  Federal  provider  of  out- 
door recreation,  behind  the  Forest  Service,  with  more  than  370  mil- 
lion annual  visitors.  Over  25  million  people,  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  visit  a  Corps  project  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
Corps  hosts  over  30  percent  of  the  recreation  and  tourism  occurring 
on  Federal  lands  on  just  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  Federal  land 
base,  using  less  than  9  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  expended  for 
outdoor  recreation.  Over  the  years,  the  Corps'  recreation  budget 
has  ranged  from  $147  million  in  1988  to  the  current  level  of  $172 
million. 

Our  visitors  mirror  the  character  and  diversity  of  the  American 
public.  Increased  ethnic  diversity,  an  aging  population,  and 
changes  in  leisure  time  and  activities  are  all  reflected  in  Corps 
recreation  visitation. 

The  Corps  is  in  a  unique  position  to  optimize  the  precepts  of  the 
National  Performance  Review  regarding  the  provision  of  quality 
customer  service.  We  provide  high-quality  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities to  a  large  cross-section  of  America.  Our  visitors  receive  im- 
mediate and  tangible  benefits  of  valuable  Government  goods  and 
services  consistently  and  reliably  across  the  country.  We  have  the 
capability  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

Recent  research  conducted  by  the  Corps  Waterways  Experiment 
Station  using  IMPLAN,  a  regional  input-output  model  developed  by 
the  Forest  Service,  indicates  that  visitors  to  Corps  lakes  expend 
significant  amounts  of  dollars  on  goods  and  services  and  contribute 
significantly  to  the  national  economy.  The  Corps  recreation  pro- 
gram is  an  important  part  of  the  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry, 
the  second  largest  service  industry  in  the  country.  The  Corps  rep- 
resents 1.4  percent  of  the  direct  sales  in  this  important  $600  billion 
industry. 

In  1991,  visitors  to  Corps  lakes  spent  over  $10  billion.  The  direct 
and  indirect  effects  of  this  economic  activity  resulted  in  $12.4  bil- 
lion in  employee  income  and  617,000  full-  and  part-time  jobs  with 
an  average  salary  of  $18,300.  This  represents  .4  percent  of  non- 
Federal  employee  income  and  .5  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  With  a  current  budget  of  $170  million,  the  Corps  recreation 
program  expends  less  than  $300  per  job. 

Such  analyses  employing  indirect  effects  tend  to  overstate  the 
overall  economic  activity.  However,  this  gives  some  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  Corp's  recreation  program. 
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Cooperation  among  Federal  land  management  agencies,  State 
recreation  and  tourism  agencies,  and  the  research  community  is  in- 
creasing significantly.  An  interagency  reservation  system  evolving 
in  the  tourism  industry  and  working  on  a  professional  recreation 
management  job  series  are  just  a  few  examples  of  recent  coopera- 
tive activities.  Another  example  is  the  work  to  expand  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  the  benefits-of-leisure  concept  in  the  United 
States,  a  concept  already  in  use  in  other  countries,  such  as  Canada. 

Public  involvement  is  also  increasing  significantly  through  active 
participation  in  the  management  of  Corps  areas.  We  anticipate  fur- 
ther activity  through  the  Challenge  Cost-Share  and  Contributions 
Programs,  for  which  we  received  authorization  under  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1992.  The  best  example  of  public  in- 
volvement at  the  moment  is  evidenced  by  our  volunteer  program, 
where  nearly  75,000  people  donate  their  time  and  talents  at  our 
lakes  each  year.  Increased  environmental  awareness  has  resulted 
in  proposals  such  as  the  National  Lake  System,  as  proposed  by  the 
American  Recreation  Coalition. 

When  Corps  projects  were  planned,  lands  were  acquired  for  both 
current  and  future  recreation  development.  In  1990,  we  began  the 
Recreation  Partnership  Initiative  in  an  effort  to  obtain  additional 
public  recreation  facilities  at  Corps  projects  without  further  Fed- 
eral investment.  We're  currently  reviewing  all  Corps  lands  for  po- 
tential development  by  the  private  sector  and  have  identified  nu- 
merous projects  that  have  this  potential,  and  we  will  be  advertising 
a  number  of  these  areas  in  1995. 

Senator  Baucus.  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  summarize,  Mr. 
Lewis,  as  best  you  can. 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  will  be  little  or  no  increase  in  the  availability 
of  public  lands  for  outdoor  recreation,  and  we  must  look  to  conserve 
those  lands  we  have. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lamb,  welcome  to  Washington,  DC. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  LAMB,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
WALLEYES  UNLIMITED  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  Lamb.  I'm  here,  quite  quickly,  representing  Two  Rivers 
Growth,  an  economic  development  group  out  of  Glasgow,  the  Glas- 
gow Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Walleyes  Unlimited  of  Montana, 
as  well  as  my  neighbors.  I  serve  as  the  Executive  Director  of  Wall- 
eyes Unlimited  of  Montana.  I  own  a  small  manufacturing  business 
in  Glasgow  that  produces  walleye  fishing  lures.  I  also  own  a  small 
farm  nine  miles  outside  of  Glasgow,  and  I  am  a  leaseholder  of  a 
cottage  lot  at  the  Pines  area  of  Fort  Peck  Lake. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  value  of  recre- 
ation versus  the  value  of  navigation  as  it  relates  to  the  Corps' 
prioritization  of  water  usage  and  allocation.  The  new  Missouri 
River  Master  Manual  attempts  to  argue  against  any  redistribution 
of  historic  water  allocation  from  navigation  to  the  storage  res- 
ervoirs— i.e.  recreational  uses.  This  argument  is  reflected  in  the 
manual's  review  of  cost  versus  benefit  of  each  of  these  uses. 

Also,  the  new  Missouri  River  Master  Manual  would  seem  to  hint 
that  the  Corps  believes  that  any  attempt  to  redistribute  the  exist- 
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ing  allocation  would  be  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  down- 
stream congressional  lobby.  Don  Pfau,  Chairman  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Advisory  Council  of  Montana,  testified  at  this  committee's  field 
hearing,  which  was  held  in  Glendive,  MT  on  October  11,  1993,  that 
available  statistics  show  that  the  recreation  benefit  received  from 
the  upper  river  dams  amounted  to  almost  $70  million  annually,  as 
compared  to  the  approximate  $14  million  benefit  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  downstream  barge  traffic. 

The  potential  for  a  much  larger  impact  from  recreation  exists, 
however,  due  to  the  Corps'  lack  of  involvement  in  the  development 
of  recreational  infrastructure,  the  industry  is  constrained.  House  of 
Representatives  Majority  Deputy  Whip  Pat  Williams  has  pointed 
out  to  Colonel  John  Schaufelberger  that  the  Missouri  River  Master 
Manual  fails  to  factor  into  consideration  the  continuing  costs  for 
Federal  investment  in  the  navigation  infrastructure  in  determining 
the  relative  value  of  recreation  versus  navigation.  The  problem 
here  is  who's  telling  the  story  and  how  they're  telling  the  story. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  Corps  are  not  the  appropriate 
group  to  be  developing  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  cost-benefit 
ratios  of  recreation  versus  navigation.  The  management  of  Fort 
Peck  Lake  by  the  Corps  has  been  devastating  to  the  recreational 
industry  in  our  area.  Missouri  River  country  is  comprised  of  eight 
counties,  six  of  which  border  Fort  Peck  Lake.  The  total  population 
in  this  area,  according  to  the  1990  Census,  is  45,980  people.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  400  jobs  existing  today 
which  are  directly  related  to  tourism  at  Fort  Peck  Lake. 

During  the  10-year  period  which  ended  in  April  of  1990,  the  City 
of  Glasgow  lost  19  percent  of  its  population,  experiencing  the  fifth 
largest  decline  in  Montana.  Not  only  has  our  area  endured  a  10- 
year  drought,  it  has  also  been  suffering  from  an  economic  drought. 
Our  only  hope  for  the  future  is  the  economic  benefits  which  we  see 
the  potential  for  at  Fort  Peck  Lake. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  why  our  area  has  suffered  while  the  State 
of  Montana  has  experienced  a  26  percent  rate  of  growth  oyer  a 
seven-year  period  in  non-residential  travel.  However,  the  reality  of 
that  increase  is  that  it  is  occurring  in  western  Montana,  not  east- 
ern Montana.  The  State  tourism  program  is  willing  to  invest  more 
marketing  dollars  in  eastern  Montana  but  needs  to  know  that 
there  are  adequate  facilities  and  infrastructure  in  place. 

The  problem  that  we  are  having  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Corps  is  willing  to  make  investment  in  recreational  infrastructure. 
In  the  56  years  that  the  Corps  has  managed  Fort  Peck  Lake,  they 
have  provided  only  five  locations  on  the  lake  where  drinkable  water 
is  available.  Up  until  last  year,  most  of  the  Corps-managed  facili- 
ties were  without  toilets.  If  you  can  imagine  just  for  a  moment 
planning  a  family  vacation  at  the  Corps  facility  located  at  Bone 
Trail  on  Fort  Peck  Lake,  you  would  first  have  to  drive  your  family 
on  60  miles  of  gravel  and  dirt  road  to  arrive  at  a  facility  that  has 
no  water,  no  toilets,  no  parking  area,  no  camping  area,  and  if 
you're  unfortunate  enough  to  be  there  when  it  rains,  you  would 
soon  discover  that  the  roads  would  be  impassible,  and  you  would 
be  unable  to  depart. 

I'm  not  surprised  that  this  area  receives  little  or  no  use.  I  don't 
think  the  Corps  should  be  surprised  either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
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don't  think  they  want  any  use.  They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  limiting  public  use  because  they 
have  plans  for  the  water  and  the  financial  resources  downstream. 

An  example  of  the  Corps'  management  policies  at  Fort  Peck  Lake 
are  best  reflected  in  the  problem  at  Crooked  Creek  Marina.  The  op- 
erator of  Crooked  Creek  Marina  testified  at  the  Glendive  field 
hearing  about  how  he  planned  for  and  constructed  the  marina  with 
the  assistance,  guidance,  and  approval  of  the  local  Corps  resource 
and  recreational  manager.  Then,  because  of  Corps  decisions  down- 
stream, the  water  was  removed  from  Crooked  Creek  Marina,  and 
it  was  unable  to  operate  for  5  years.  This  kind  of  management  not 
only  discourages  economic  growth,  but  quite  honestly  puts  hard- 
working people  out  of  work. 

There  appears  to  be  no  cohesive  plan  for  the  Corps'  recreational 
responsibility.  They  lack  a  mission  statement  containing  goals,  ob- 
jectives, strategies,  and  time  tables  for  investment  in  recreational 
infrastructure.  This  is  an  example  of  no  planning,  not  poor  plan- 
ning. 

They  do,  however,  have  a  mission  that  is  best  reflected  in  their 
proposed  reorganization.  This  reorganization  has  been  proposed 
under  the  guise  of  President  Clinton's  National  Performance  Re- 
view initiative.  With  this  opportunity,  the  Corps  is  planning  to 
bury  their  recreational  and  natural  resource  mission  under  a  new 
level  of  engineering  managers.  When  I  go  to  the  dentist,  it  does  not 
occur  to  me  to  ask  him  to  check  under  the  hood  of  my  truck.  I  can't 
imagine  asking  an  engineer  to  remove  my  gallbladder,  so  why 
would  I  want  him  to  manage  Fort  Peck  Lake?  Would  anyone  con- 
sider putting  a  hydropower  engineer  in  charge  of  Yellowstone 
Park?  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Corps  is,  as  they  have  already  said,  the  second  largest  pro- 
vider of  water-based  recreation  in  the  United  States.  They  need  to 
be  required  to  take  the  job  seriously.  There  is  something  wrong 
about 

Senator  Baucus.  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  summarize  as 
best  you  can. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Okay.  I'll  have  to  skip  quite  a  bit  of  this  testimony, 
and  I'll  submit  it  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  realize  that  I  brought  a  very  local  problem  to  this 
committee,  which  has  a  responsibility  to  oversee  the  interests  of 
the  entire  Nation.  But  I  believe  that  if  our  problem  is  any  indica- 
tion of  how  the  Corps  is  fulfilling  its  responsibility,  then  it  is 
everybody's  problem. 

I  think  the  Corps  is  probably  right,  now  is  the  time  to  change 
and  to  reorganize;  however,  not  quite  how  they  envision  it.  If  the 
Corps  is  to  remain  in  the  recreational  business,  then  they  need  to 
take  the  job  seriously  and  develop  a  mission  statement  which  out- 
lines their  goals,  their  objectives,  their  strategies,  and  their  time 
tables  for  implementation. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  that  this  committee  address  several  needs 
in  our  area  immediately.  One  is  the  cost-share  management  ap- 
proach. It's  killing  efforts  in  poor  areas.  Forty-five  thousand  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  raise  the  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to 
match  Federal  money.  Secondly,  we  would  look  for  enabling  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  current  cottage  leaseholders  the  opportunity  to 
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purchase  their  cabin  sites.  This  will  allow  them  to  borrow  money, 
make  improvements,  and  build  a  tax  base  which  will  be  capable  of 
supporting  county  maintenance  of  the  roads. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you,  John,  very  much. 

Next  we  have  Scott  Faber. 

STATEMENT  OF  SCOTT  FABER,  DIRECTOR,  FLOODPLAIN 
PROGRAMS,  AMERICAN  RIVERS 

Mr.  Faber.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today.  I'm  Scott  Faber,  Director  of  Floodplain  Pro- 
grams for  American  Rivers,  and  I'm  testifying  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican Rivers,  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 

My  comments  will  address  partly  some  of  the  findings  of  General 
Galloway's  task  force,  but  will  also  address  some  of  the  explicit  di- 
rections that  we  think  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  be  taking 
within  the  context  of  this  Water  Resources  Development  Act. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  that  General  Galloway  has  discovered 
and  one  thing  that  has  been  discovered  before  and  has  been  talked 
about  for  many  years  now  is  that  instead  of  using  floodplains  and 
their  associated  wetlands  to  store  and  slowly  convey  stormwater, 
we  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  our  Federal  and  State  water  man- 
agers, have  instead  sought  to  control  flooding  with  practices  de- 
signed to  drain  our  watersheds  quickly,  and  then  to  compensate  for 
increased  main-stem  flooding  by  building  levees. 

This  philosophy  has  focused  on  a  single  purpose,  which  is  the  re- 
moval of  water  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  despite  the  new  environ- 
mental focus  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  begun  to  take  in  re- 
cent years,  it's  still  the  approach  used  in  the  vast  majority  of  cur- 
rent and  pending  Civil  Works  projects. 

Given  the  number  of  vulnerable  homes  and  businesses  that  we've 
built  in  our  floodplains,  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  structural 
flood  control  solutions.  No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  remove  the 
flood  wall  around  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  or  that  we  leave  our 
cities  and  homes  and  businesses  unprotected.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  must  fundamentally  change  its  flood 
control  focus  to  begin  to  address  the  problems  of  flooding  where 
they  begin,  which  is  in  our  watersheds,  in  our  catch  basins,  and 
begin  to  use  watersheds  as  catch  basins.  Currently,  we  use  them 
much  more  like  funnels. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  way  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  approaches  flood  control.  We  are  asking  you  to 
explicitly  direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  adopt  a  multi-objective 
watershed  approach  that  controls  flooding  through  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  natural  flood  control  functions  throughout  our 
Nation's  river  basin  and  through  the  relocation  of  vulnerable 
homes  and  businesses. 

In  the  wake  of  this  past  flood,  Congress  acted  quickly  to  make 
sure  that  funds  were  available  so  that  more  than  5,000  homes  and 
businesses  could  be  moved  out  of  harm's  way  throughout  the  Mid- 
west. We  believe  that  in  order  to  prevent  future  losses,  we  must 
not  only  react  or  respond  to  floods  by  moving  people,  but  we  must 
be   engaged   in    relocation    and   the   use   of  non -structural   alter- 
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natives — elevation,  flood  proofing  homes — on  a  full-time  basis.  That 
is  not  currently  the  policy  of  this  administration  or  this  Congress. 

What  we  would  like  is  for  this  committee  to  give  the  Corps  the 
authority  to  engage  in  practices  that  reduce  the  number  of  vulner- 
able homes  in  our  floodplains  on  a  voluntary  basis,  that  begin  to 
go  back  and  restore  many  of  the  floodplain  functions — the  wetlands 
and  floodplains  that  we  have  destroyed  over  the  past  200  years  in 
an  effort  to  drain  our  watersheds  as  quickly  as  possible.  Again, 
that  reflects  a  radical  break  from  the  past.  In  fact,  in  a  sense,  it's 
turning  flood  control  on  its  head  in  many  ways. 

We  think  that  this  new  approach  should  be  an  unambiguous  mis- 
sion for  the  Corps  and  that  when  the  Corps  now  looks  at  whether 
or  not  to  build  a  levee,  it  should  not  longer  look  at  that  decision 
in  isolation,  but  begin  to  look  at  that  decision  within  the  context 
of  the  whole  watershed:  Where  is  this  water  coming  from?  What  is 
happening  elsewhere  in  the  watershed  that  may  be  exacerbating 
flooding  problems  in  a  local  situation? 

Generally  what's  happening  on  the  local  level — and  you  don't 
have  to  go  any  further  than  Maryland  or  Virginia  to  see  this — is 
that  local  jurisdictions  often  transfer  their  flooding  problems  down- 
stream. The  mayor  of  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  a  small  tribu- 
tary within  a  small  watershed,  has  a  flooding  problem.  His  job  is 
to  hire  a  stormwater  management  consulting  firm  to  get  that  water 
out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Where  it  goes  is  not  his  concern.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  have  the  Corps  of  Engineers  now,  when  it 
thinks  about  how  to  deal  with  that  problem  when  it  inherits  it 
downstream,  think  about  where  is  that  problem  originating. 

Very  briefly,  you  mentioned  earlier  some  of  the  problems  in  get- 
ting the  Corps  to  engage  in  more  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration, 
and  one  of  the  problems  that  we've  identified  from  our  discussions 
with  1135  managers  at  the  district  level  around  the  country  is  that 
when  the  Corps  engages  in  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  or  tries 
to  pursue  an  1135  project,  it's  bound  by  law  that  says  it  has  to 
modify  an  existing  Corps  project.  That  means  it  has  to  structurally 
change  the  infrastructure  of  the  project. 

What  we  are  asking  today  is  for  you  to  give  the  Corps  the  au- 
thority, first  of  all,  to  go  and  engage  in  aquatic  ecosystem  restora- 
tion even  when  it  does  not  modify  an  existing  project  and,  at  a  min- 
imum, allow  the  Corps  to  engage  in  these  kinds  of  restoration  ac- 
tivities when  the  river  has  been  impacted  by  the  presence  of  a 
Corps  project  or  by  the  operation  of  a  Corps  project.  More  broadly, 
what  we  would  like  you  to  do  is  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  explicitly 
examine  all  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  all  current  established 
Corps  projects,  to  see  if  there  is  a  potential  for  aquatic  ecosystem 
restoration — a  kind  of  environmental  audit. 

I  realize  I'm  out  of  time,  so  I  will  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
we  realize  that  the  Corps  has  gained  authority  over  the  years  to 
do  many  of  these  things.  Unfortunately,  it  hasn't  interpreted  its  au- 
thority broadly  enough  to  think  on  a  watershed-wide  scale  or  to 
think  about  full-scale  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration,  and  I  think  in 
terms  of  this  Water  Resources  Development  Act,  the  agency  needs 
additional  direction  and  clarification  so  it  can  begin  to  address 
some  of  these  problems. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Faber. 
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Mr.  Grasso? 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  GRASSO,  STAFF  ATTORNEY, 
CHESAPEAKE  BAY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Grasso.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Tom 
Grasso.  I'm  a  staff  attorney  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  is  the  largest  private,  non-profit 
environmental  organization  dedicated  to  the  protection  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  Bay's  natural  resources.  We  have  programs 
in  environmental  education,  land  conservation,  and  environmental 
advocacy.  CBF  is  involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
cleanup  effort,  and  we  have  over  87,000  members  within  the  region 
and  nationwide. 

On  behalf  of  CBF,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  inviting  us 
to  testify  here  today  on  ways  in  which  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Civil  Works  Program  can,  should,  and  does  participate  in 
helping  to  restore  the  Chesapeake  Bay's  natural  resources. 

CBF's  philosophy  is  a  simple  one:  We  believe  that  anyone  and  ev- 
eryone who  has  a  mind  to  do  so  can  help  in  saving  the  Bay.  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  alone,  we  have  lost  73  percent  of  our  historic 
wetlands  base.  The  Bay's  oyster  fishery  is  at  less  than  1  percent 
of  its  historic  level,  and  the  Bay  continues  to  be  plagued  by  an  ex- 
cess of  nutrients  and  toxic  pollution.  However,  there  is  some  good 
news.  We  are  seeing  signs  of  recovery  in  our  submerged  grasses 
and,  most  recently,  a  revival  in  our  striped  bass  fishery. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  this  committee  that  in  the  past,  the 
mission  of  the  Corps  was  one  in  which  activities  regulated  by  and 
undertaken  by  the  Corps  have  actually  contributed  to  the  depletion 
of  the  Bay's  natural  resources.  Today  we  believe  that  mission  has 
changed  for  the  positive,  and  I  am  here  to  talk  today  about  the  fu- 
ture. The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  things  that  this 
committee  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  can  do  to  help  replen- 
ish the  Bay's  resources. 

Because  of  the  expertise  and  capabilities  of  the  Corps,  it  is 
uniquely  situated  to  participate  and  assist  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  this  effort.  Already,  the  Corps  participates  in  the  Tri- 
State  Chesapeake  Bay  Program,  along  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so.  In  particular,  the  Bay  program's  trib- 
utary strategy  calls  for  restoration  of  wetlands  and  aquatic  habitat. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  restoration  activity  should  play  an  integral 
role  in  achieving  the  Bay  Program's  goal  of  40  percent  reduction  in 
nitrogen  and  phosphorous  loading  to  the  Bay  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Corps'  regulation  of  activities  in  waters  and  wetlands  under 
section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  section  10  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  remains  an  essential  responsibility  for  stemming  the 
tide  of  wetlands  losses  and  ensuring  appropriate  mitigation  of 
those  losses  through  creation  and  restoration  of  wetlands  and 
aquatic  systems.  Unfortunately,  mitigation  efforts  by  the  Corps  and 
State  agencies  have  been  plagued  by  technical  difficulties  in 
recreating  successful  wetlands.  Difficulties  arising  from  lack  of  in- 
formation on  cumulative  impacts  and  the  loss  of  local  functions  and 
values  of  wetlands  has  added  to  the  sometimes  disappointing  per- 
formance of  mitigation  efforts  to  recreate  wetlands  in  the  local 
landscapes. 
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However,  by  fostering  efforts  between  the  Corps  and  non-Federal 
interests  with  expertise  in  natural  resource  protection,  this  com- 
mittee can  provide  the  needed  impetus  to  improve  restoration  per- 
formance. One  way  in  which  to  do  so  is  the  committee's  inclusion 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Environmental  Restoration  Program  Act,  S. 
2020,  introduced  by  Senator  Sarbanes,  in  its  reauthorization  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act.  This  legislation  would  author- 
ize a  $30  million  pilot  project  for  the  Corps  to  work  with  other  non- 
Federal  agencies  to  design  and  construct  water-related  environ- 
mental resources  projects  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Wetlands  restoration  projects  offer  an  opportunity  for  forming 
partnerships  between  Federal  agencies  like  the  Corps  with  State, 
local,  and  private  entities.  We  foresee  that  the  funding  provided  in 
S.  2020  would  encourage  a  widespread  effort  by  the  Corps  and  the 
Bay  Program  to  involve  citizens  in  restoration  efforts. 

For  instance,  CBF  is  working  with  the  Bay  Program's  habitat 
restoration  effort  to  involve  citizens  and  communities  in  wetlands 
restoration  projects.  Some  of  these  citizen-based  activities  may  in- 
clude planting  vegetation,  monitoring  water  quality  in  biological 
communities  and  degraded  wetlands  and  stream  restoration  areas. 
These  types  of  projects  not  only  help  restore  the  natural  resources, 
but  give  citizens  who  participate  a  vested  interest  in  the  long-term 
environmental  health  of  their  communities. 

For  example,  CBF's  Education  Program  takes  over  35,000  school- 
age  children  and  adults  on  field  trips  across  the  Bay  watershed  and 
has  found  that  type  of  personal  interaction  with  the  Bay  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  connect  people  with  their  environ- 
ment. 

The  Corps  has  also  sought  to  use  dredge  material  in  a  manner 
that  has  the  least  environmental  impacts.  Unfortunately,  Federal 
regulations  which  require  the  Corps  to  seek  the  least-cost  alter- 
native for  disposal  often  discourages  proposals  with  the  least  envi- 
ronmental impacts.  A  decision  that  relies  too  heavily  on  the  short- 
term  least-cost  financial  alternative  will  often  result  in  long-term 
environmental  costs. 

CBF  recognizes  that  some  innovative  uses  of  clean  dredge  mate- 
rial may  result  in  a  net  positive  for  the  Bay's  resources.  To  ensure 
such  a  result,  the  planning  process  should  involve  all  affected  envi- 
ronmental interests  up  front.  For  example,  in  the  Poplar  Island 
Project,  which  is  an  effort  to  create  several  types  of  Bay  habitat  on 
an  eroding  island  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  planning  process  is  in- 
volving local  watermen,  environmental  scientists,  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  By 
building  into  the  planning  process  early  involvement  of  affected 
parties,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  end  result  will  yield  a  project  with 
net  positive  gain  to  the  resources  of  the  Bay. 

Along  with  wetlands  restoration,  we  would  also  like  to  see  the 
Corps'  expertise  used  to  assist  in  the  reestablishment  of  aquatic 
habitat.  The  Corps  can  play  a  critical  role  in  the  Bay-wide  effort 
to  provide  for  fish  passage  at  dams  and  to  remove  stream  barriers 
that  block  migratory  movement  of  fish. 

In  addition,  another  important  activity  is  reestablishment  of 
aquatic  reef  habitat  for  oysters.  This  has  both  economic  and  eco- 
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logical  implications.  The  economic  benefits  of  a  sustainable  oyster 
fishery  in  the  Bay  are  fairly  obvious. 

Senator  BauCUS.  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  summarize,  Mr. 
Grasso. 

Mr.  Grasso.  Yes.  However,  we  must  acknowledge  the  ecological 
benefits  that  the  oysters  provide  in  improving  water  quality 
through  filtering  of  nutrients  and  sediments. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  many  possible  opportunities  for 
the  Corps  to  engage  in  collaborative  Bay  restoration  efforts. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis,  I  just  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  how  many  recre- 
ation users  the  Corps  facilities  have  and  how  that  translates  to  dol- 
lars for  the  economy.  Have  you  done  any  analysis  of  that?  Can  you 
give  us  a  little  sense  of  that,  please? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.  The  overall  visitation  at  Corps  lakes  is  370  mil- 
lion visitors.  That's  people  who  come  to  visit,  no  matter  what 
length  of  time.  In  terms  of  the  economic  impacts  that  we  have,  as 
I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  some  $10  billion  expenditure  of  ac- 
tivities generated  $12.4  billion  in  employee  income.  Those  are  sala- 
ries. I  think  that's  probably  what  you're  looking  for. 

Senator  Baucus.  Yes.  The  main  point  is  whether  you've  done  any 
analysis  that  shows  that  a  greater  emphasis  on  recreation,  frankly, 
is  going  to  yield  greater  economic  benefit  to  the  local  economies.  It's 
my  very  strong  view,  frankly,  that  the  Corps  has  not  done  so  in 
any  way  that  is  helpful  or  elucidating,  that  it  basically  is  stuck  in 
this  engineering  mentality  of  just  building  dams  and  building  lev- 
ees and  channeling  the  water  on  downstream  and  dredging  up. 

I  must  say,  to  be  totally  honest  about  it,  it's  because  engineers 
think  that  way.  Engineers  tend  not,  to  be  totally  candid  with  you, 
to  be  sensitive  to  other  considerations.  They're  not  trained  to  think 
about  some  of  these  other  recreation  or  environmental  or  wildlife 
considerations.  That's  not  their  training.  They're  trained  to  be  engi- 
neers. They're  the  slide  rule  guys.  That's  my  experience. 

I've  dealt  with  lots  of  people  in  lots  of  different  circumstances, 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  I  think  has  done  a  great  job  in 
sort  of  a  narrow  mission,  but  times  are  now  changing,  and  we  have 
to  manage  the  water  resources  in  a  much  broader,  more  com- 
prehensive way  that  pays  much  more  attention  not  only  to  flooding, 
but  also  to  recreation  and  to  environmental  concerns  and  so  forth. 
I'm  not  sure,  frankly,  that  the  Corps  has  done  an  analysis  which 
would,  if  it  were  to  do  so,  indicate  that  greater  attention  to  recre- 
ation and  environmental  concerns  would  yield  greater  economic 
benefits,  frankly,  than  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  since  I'm  not  an  engineer  and  I  have  a  long  pro- 
fessional career  in  outdoor  recreation 

Senator  Baucus.  But  do  you  agree  with  me? 
Mr.  Lewis.  I'll  draw  just  short  of  that,  but  I  think  maybe  one  ex- 
ample that  might  be  helpful  to  show  where  we  have  done  this  re- 
cently—if I  could  ask  Mr.  Scott  Jackson  to  describe  some  of  the 
work  that  was  done  on  the  upper  Missouri  Master  Manual,  some 
of  the  comparisons  that  are  being  done  there  using  some  of  the 
modeling  activities  that  we  mentioned,  the  IMPLAN  input-output 
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model  that  the  Forest  Service  and  we  use,  I  think  it  might  be  help- 
ful. 

So  with  your  permission,  I  could  have  him  address  that  some- 
what. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jackson,  why  don't  you  come  up  and  shed  a  little  light  on 
this  for  us,  please. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Recent  efforts  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  water  man- 
agement alternatives  in  some  of  our  major  river  systems,  such  as 
the  upper  Mississippi  system,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Columbia 
River  system,  all  are  evaluating  both  the  national  and  regional  ef- 
fects of  different  water  management  alternatives  and  those  effects 
on  different  outputs  associated  with  those  systems,  including  hy- 
dropower,  navigation,  recreation,  and  flood  control. 

I  don't  have  the  facts  in  front  of  me  to  discuss  the  specific  find- 
ings of  those  studies.  However,  it  is  clear  that  in  those  cases,  recre- 
ation was  considered  in  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  water 
management  alternatives. 

In  addition,  we  are  developing  tools  that  will  put  in  the  hands 
of  analysts  at  our  district  offices  the  ability  to  evaluate  the  regional 
implications  of  different  recreation  and  environmental  programs. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  know  this  is  comparing  apples  and  oranges, 
but  let  me  just  give  you  a  few  figures  here  which  I  think  somewhat 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  problem.  The  National  Park  Service  in 
1992  had  116  million  visitors,  and  their  total  budget  was  $971  mil- 
lion. The  Corps  had  almost  twice  as  many  visitors,  203  million  visi- 
tors, but  with  a  budget  of  only  $174  million,  roughly  one-seventh, 
almost  twice  as  many  visitors.  The  Forest  Service  had  still  more 
visitors,  288  million,  roughly  50  percent  more,  with  a  budget  of 
$230  million. 

So  whereas  the  Corps  and  the  Forest  Service  budgets  are  much 
lower  than  the  Forest  Service,  the  point  is  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  a  very  low  budget — I'm  talking  about  recreation 
budgets  here.  Let  me  go  through  that  again  so  I  can  get  this 
straight. 

The  National  Park  Service,  116  million  visitors,  recreation  budg- 
et close  to  $1  billion.  The  Corps,  almost  twice  as  many  visitors, 
recreation  budget  one-seventh  that  of  the  Park  Service.  The  Forest 
Service,  close  to  300  million  visitors,  with  a  budget  a  bit  more  than 
the  Corps.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  believe  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  a  better  position  to  re- 
spond to  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  I  can  explain  a  little  bit  there.  One  of  the 
things  that,  in  the  brevity  of  our  statement,  we  didn't  get  into  is 
the  fact  that  about  40  percent  of  the  recreation  opportunities  pro- 
vided at  Corps  lakes,  we've  done  through  various  partnerships 
where  we've  leased  to  States  or  counties  or  cities,  and  they're  work- 
ing with  us  to  provide  recreation  opportunities.  So  we  have  consid- 
erable leverage  that  the  agencies  you  mentioned  do  not  use.  They 
use  entirely  their  own  workforce,  and  if  you  come  to  some  our 
lakes,  you'll  find 

Senator  Baucus.  I  know,  but  if  I  might  say  so,  Mr.  Lewis,  that's 
a  problem,  because  these  local  communities  can't  afford  it.  We  don't 
have  partnership  with  the  Park  Service,  we  don't  have  partnership 
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with  the  Forest  Service,  probably  because  local  communities  don't 
have  the  bucks.  They  can't  partner.  In  fact,  it's  a  point  to  some  de- 
gree that  Mr.  Lamb  and  others  have  made.  Why  do  we  require  a 
partnership  with  respect  to  Corps  recreation,  but  no  partnership 
with  respect  to  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service  recreation? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It's  based  primarily  on  Public  Law  89-72. 

Senator  Baucus.  No,  I'm  asking  you  a  public  policy  question, 
though.  Is  there  any  good  public  policy  reason  for  that  difference? 
Why  shouldn't  Congress  change  the  law  so  we  don't  need  that  part- 
nership? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Other  than  availability  of  resources,  I  have  no  other 
answer. 

Senator  Baucus.  But  I'm  just  curious,  do  you  see  any  public  pol- 
icy reason  for  making  that  differentiation,  other  than  it's  in  the 
statute? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  it's  been  based  entirely  on  the  statute. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Senator  Baucus.  I'd  just  like  to  give  each  of  the  four  of  you  a 
chance  to  respond  to  Mr.  Lewis  or  Mr.  Jackson  or  any  comments 
I've  made.  Let's  go  down  the  line  here. 

Senator  Algiere? 

Senator  Algiere.  Yes.  I  just  cannot  stress  the  importance  of 
tourism  and  the  recreational  policy  issues  that  I  discussed  earlier 
in  my  testimony  and  that  others  testified  on.  Unfortunately,  not 
enough  weight  is  placed  upon  tourism  and  recreation  when  the 
Corps  is  studying  its  various  projects,  such  as  beach  renourishment 
or  frontal  erosion  protection.  I  can  only  emphasize  that  the  Corps 
or  the  proper  regulatory  agency  revisit  this  program  and  the  for- 
mulas which  are  used  to  consider  the  projects.  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant, especially  to  communities  and  States  such  as  Rhode  Island, 
which  depend  heavily  upon  tourism. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  If  I  might,  before  I  let  the  rest  of  you  make  a 
comment,  Mr.  Lewis,  I've  heard  a  refrain  or  two  of  concern  about 
this  reorganization  where  engineers  are  telling  the  lake  managers 
how  to  run  the  lake  and  so  forth.  I  hear  a  lot  of  complaints  about 
that.  Shouldn't  that  be  changed? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  I  wouldn't  speak  to  whether  it  should  be 
changed  or  not.  That's  a  little  bit  outside  of  my  location  in  the  or- 
ganization. But  what  we  have  is  an  organization  that,  because  of 
continued  pressure  on  personnel,  is  having  to  take  another  look  at 
how  we  organize.  You  have  a  situation  where  the  project  manage- 
ment process  we're  developing  may  or  may  not  have  a  natural  re- 
sources person  in  charge  of  the  project.  The  problem  is  the  same 
whether  it's  hydropower  or  natural  resources.  You're  going  to  have 
somebody  that's  going  to  be  working  as  a  manager,  not  as  their 
professional  background  might  indicate.  So  we  are  working  hard  at 
that,  but  that's  what  you  run  into  when  resources  are  constrained. 

Senator  Algiere.  I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  that  as  well, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  is  exploring 
ways  of  providing  the  non-Federal  match  to  continue  the  study  of 
our  beach  problems,  and  we're  having  serious  financial  difficulties. 
We're  looking  at  municipalities  as  a  non-Federal  source,  we're 
looking  at  the  State,  and  it's  extremely  difficult  to  come  up  with 
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some  of  the  numbers.  Some  of  the  alternatives  are  assessments 
such  as  hotel  taxes  or  assessments  on  various  districts  in  the  State 
to  assist  in  coming  up  with  non-Federal  funding.  It's  a  bit  analo- 
gous to  what  was  discussed  regarding  lakes. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr,  Faber? 

Mr.  Faber.  These  cost-sharing  problems  present  problems  for 
1135  projects  as  well,  and  one  of  the  solutions,  we  think,  is  sort  of 
getting  rid  of  them  altogether,  and  something  we  might  want  to 
talk  about  is  changing  how  the  Corps  defines  in-kind  contribution. 
Currently,  you've  got  to  cough  up  the  cash  or  the  easements  or  the 
land  or  the  right-of-way  for  an  1135  project.  I  assume  it's  fairly 
similar  for  a  recreation  project. 

One  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  see  and  many  1135  managers 
at  the  district  level  would  like  to  see  is  a  change  in  how  the  Corps 
interprets  that  definition  of  local  sponsorship  to  allow  in-kind  work, 
like  planning,  those  kinds  of  functions  that  local  communities  can 
provide,  at  less  of  a  cost  or  more  easily  than  regular  cash  contribu- 
tion. Currently,  the  Corps  may  have  that  authority,  but  that  may 
be  something  that  you  need  to  give  them  some  explicit  direction  on. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Lamb? 

Mr.  Lamb.  The  whole  cost-share  thing  is  a  real  problem  for  us 
up  and  down  the  board.  The  fact  is  the  Corps  could  spend  $15  mil- 
lion over  the  last  2  years  to  change  out  the  pen  stocks  on  the  dam. 
I  don't  recall  anybody  getting  any  money  from  us  to  cost  share  in 
that  particular  project.  The  fact  is,  even  if  we  had  started  saving 
56  years  ago  to  come  up  with  the  millions  of  dollars  that  we  would 
need  to  put  on  our  side  of  the  table  to  do  meaningful  infrastructure 
improvements,  we  wouldn't  have  enough  money,  and  our  commu- 
nity has  only  got  45,000  people.  It's  just  ridiculous  for  us  to  try  and 
even  play  around  with  the  idea  of  coming  up  with  that  kind  of 
money. 

And  I'd  say  one  other  thing.  When  the  State  of  Montana  built  the 
Miles  City  Hatchery,  they  built  it  particularly  for  one  reason.  They 
built  it  to  provide  walleye  for  Fort  Peck  Lake.  I  don't  recall  that 
the  Corps  spent  any  money  in  the  construction  of  that  hatchery, 
nor  have  they  contributed  any  money  to  the  continuing  cost  of  put- 
ting fish  in  the  lake,  which  is  basically  necessitated  as  a  result  of 
them  drawing  down  the  reservoir  and  eliminating  any  potential  for 
natural  reproduction. 

So  it  just  doesn't  work  for  us. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Lewis,  any  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  it  has  been  difficult,  particularly  in  the  last  pe- 
riod of  economic  difficulties  around  the  country,  working  with  our 
partners.  The  finances  are  not  available  on  either  side  of  the  coin. 

Senator  Baucus.  But  what  about  just  the  merits  of  what  Mr. 
Lamb  was  saying?  It  sounds  kind  of  one-sided  to  him,  and  it  does 
to  me,  too;  $15  million  for  the  pen  stock.  It's  all  Federal.  You  don't 
require  local  cost  sharing  there.  The  benefits  all  go  downstream. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  guess  all  I  can  say  is  it's 

Senator  Baucus.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  walleye  Miles  City 
fish  hatchery,  that's  a  local  project.  The  State  of  Montana  raised 
the  funds  and  developed  a  fish  hatchery  so  the  walleye  could  go  to 
the  lake,  and  the  Feds  didn't  help  there. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  funding  sources  for  the 
fish  hatchery. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Grasso? 

Mr.  Grasso.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  speak  specifically  to  the  rec- 
reational programs  of  the  Baltimore  District  and  the  Norfolk  Dis- 
trict of  the  Corps,  but  what  I  can  say  is  that  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  Corps  in  the  Bay  area  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy  recreation  industry  in  the  Bay  and  to  a  healthy 
commercial  fishery  industry.  So  even  bottom  line,  if  they  carry  out 
their  obligations  under  existing  laws,  it's  going  to  help  the  recre- 
ation industry. 

Senator  Baucus.  I'll  give  you  all  a  chance  to  now  comment  on 
anything  that  you  thought — yes,  quickly. 

Senator  Algiere.  I  just  have  one  quick  comment  on  in-kind  con- 
tribution that  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Faber.  We  have  a  State  agen- 
cy in  Rhode  Island,  Coastal  Resources  Management  Council,  who 
receives  Federal  funding;  they  match  that  Federal  funding  through 
in-kind  work.  So  they  are,  therefore,  prevented  from  using  their  in- 
kind  contribution  for  any  Army  Corps  projects.  So  we're  in  almost 
a  Catch-22  situation,  where  we  try  to  use  the  in-kind,  but  we're 
prohibited  because  we  have  to  use  the  in-kind  to  match  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  very  much.  Yes,  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  just  wanted  to  comment  on  that  reorganization  thing 
as  it  relates  to  Fort  Peck.  The  only  thing  that's  occurring — and  I 
looked  at  the  reorganization  proposal  as  it  relates  to  the  Fort  Peck 
operation — is  that  the  existing  lake  manager  gets  another  boss.  He 
all  of  a  sudden  now  goes  to  work  for  the  hydropower  engineering 
manager  that's  already  existing  at  that  location.  I  don't  see  any  ne- 
cessity for  him  to  have  to  go  to  work  for  that  person  when  he  al- 
ready works  for  a  department  that  supposedly  is  hard-lined  into 
recreational  responsibilities. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Ford  has  received  a  number  of  complaints — in  fact,  I've 
heard  this  issue  arise  in  other  contexts — from  citizens  in  Kentucky 
about  fees  charged  at  some  lightly  developed  facilities,  such  as  boat 
ramps. 

My  main  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  this  is  really  the  first 
start  here,  I  think,  of  an  effort — and  it's  going  to  be  successful — 
to  bring  the  Corps  into  the  1990s  and  into  the  next  century.  It  has 
to  be  a  balanced  approach,  but  it  has  to  be  one  that  looks  at  the 
totality  of  the  water  resource.  It's  flood  control  and  flood  manage- 
ment, but  it's  also  environmental,  recreational,  and  other  aesthetic 
concerns,  which  I  think  the  American  people  very  much  want.  It 
also  means  addressing  the  cost-sharing  questions  that  you've 
raised. 

You've  all  made  very  good  points,  and  I  urge  all  of  you  to  work 
together  with  all  of  us  as  we  reauthorize  this  statute  to  help  bring 
the  Corps  into  the  1990s  and  into  the  next  century.  It's  clear  to  me 
the  American  people  want  it,  and  if  we  can  manage  the  totality  of 
our  water  resource  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  also  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act,  all  this 
has  to  be  integrated  together  from  a  public  health  and  environ- 
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mental  point  of  view,  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  preventing 
floods  as  well  as  we  possibly  can. 

I'm  going  to  heavily  emphasize  the  non-structural  side  of  this.  I 
also  emphasize  balance.  We've  got  to  work  this  out  together  in  a 
balanced  way.  But  I  urge  all  of  us  to  work  together,  not  fight  it, 
because  it's  here.  The  new  era  is  here.  Let's  just  make  sure  we 
make  this  work  as  best  we  possibly  can. 

You've  been  very  helpful,  all  of  you,  and  I  will  hold  another  hear- 
ing when  we  get  the  final  version  of  General  Galloway's  report,  and 
there  will  be  subsequent  hearings  as  well.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:27  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

Statement  of  John  Zirschky,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 

Works 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  John  Zirschky,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify 
on  the  Administration's  proposal  for  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1994, 
and  other  water  resources  issues,  especially  those  noted  in  your  letter  inviting  our 
testimony.  Accompanying  me  is  Jimmy  Bates,  Deputy  Director  of  Civil  Works  for 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Administration  has  recently  submitted  to  Congress  a  legislative  proposal  as 
the  basis  from  which  to  develop  a  Water  Resources  Development  Act  (WRDA)  of 
1994.  Today,  I  will  address  the  Administration's  views  on  why  the  nation  needs  a 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1994,  what  we  believe  should  be  the  guiding 
principles  for  such  legislation,  and  summarize  the  content  of  the  Administration's 
legislative  proposal.  I  will  provide  an  update  on  our  efforts  to  rebuild  the  flood  con- 
trol infrastructure  following  last  year's  record-setting  flood  in  the  Midwest  and  on 
the  progress  of  the  Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Task  Force.  I  will 
also  briefly  discuss  our  experiences  on  such  key  issues  as  Corps  emergency  manage- 
ment actions,  project  management,  partnerships  with  non-Federal  project  sponsors, 
water  resource  management  and  environmentJal  initiatives,  implementation  of  pre- 
vious water  resources  development  acts,  and  reorganization  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

WHY  WE  NEED  A  WRDA  94 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  a  water  resources  development  act  is  impor- 
tant this  year.  The  first  is  related  to  the  concept  of  non-Federal  project  cost  sharing 
which  was  at  the  heart  of  the  compromise  reached  in  1986  to  put  the  water  re- 
sources development  program  back  on  track  after  a  16  year  stalemate  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  We  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  non- 
Federal  project  sponsors  who  have  been  doing  their  part  by  sharing  feasibility  study 
costs  and  committing  to  share  construction  costs.  On  our  part,  we  must  proceed  in 
good  faith  to  seek  timely  authorization  for  justified  projects.  Any  perceived  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  to  press  for  authorization  of  justified 
projects  would  represent  a  default  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  to  ftilfill 
our  share  of  the  partnership. 

Second,  by  producing  a  Water  Resources  Development  Act  in  1994,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  will  be  reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the  two-year  cycle 
of  authorizing  water  resources  projects  and  programs.  This  commitment  began  with 
the  landmark  Water  Resoxirces  Development  Act  of  1986  which  formed  the  basis  for 
the  succeeding  Acts  in  1988,  1990,  and  1992.  The  Administration  believes  that  a  bi- 
ennial project  authorization  process  is  critical  to  conducting  an  orderly  and  manage- 
able water  resources  program. 

Third,  a  water  resources  development  act  is  the  best  vehicle  for  obtaining  nec- 
essary legislation  to  authorize  the  water  projects  which  our  studies  have  shown  to 
be  good  investments  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  money.  Legislation  is  also  nec- 
essary to  fine  tune  our  programs  to  make  them  more  effective  and  efficient,  and  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  changing  program  demands. 

The  Administration  is  willing  to  work  wiUi  Congress  to  develop  legislation  which 
is  acceptable  to  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 

The  recently  submitted  legislative  proposal  does  not  include  any  new  project  au- 
thorizations or  project  modifications.  The  Administration,  however,  does  propose  to 
submit  over  the  next  several  months  new  project  authorization  and  project  modifica- 
tion proposals.  There  are  15  feasibility  reports  for  new  projects  and  reports  on  11 
project  modifications  that  are  currently  under  review  and  may  be  appropriate  for 
consideration  for  authorization  this  year.  The  total  cost  of  these  new  projects  is  ap- 
proximately $704  million,  and  the  modifications  have  a  total  increased  cost  of  $184 
million. 

Our  recently  submitted  proposed  legislation  includes  18  general  provisions.  Nine 
of  these  general  provisions  were  previously  in  our  legislative  program  for  1992,  but 
were  not  enacted  into  law  as  part  of  WRDA  92.  It  is  our  understanding  that  cost 
of  these  provisions  were  dropped  from  WRDA  92  because  they  would  have  reauired 
review  by  multiple  committees  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  and  insufficient 
time  was  available  for  seauential  referral.  These  are  still  worthwhile  provisions  and 
we  urge  their  enactment  this  year. 

There  are  also  9  new  general  provisions  this  year  that  will  enhance  the  Corps  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness.  The  estimated  savings  to  be  derived  from  the  18  general 
provisions  in  the  current  proposed  legislation  is  $12  million  annually.  The  estimated 
total  cost  to  implement  the  present  proposal,  not  including  the  potential  new 
projects  or  project  modifications  is  $6.5  million  annually. 

Features  of  the  1994  program  include: 

•  several  provisions  to  enhance  our  ability  to  accomplish  environmental  pro- 
tection and  restoration 

•  two  provisions  to  enhance  research  and  development  technology  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Corps  Civil  Works  program 

•  two  provisions  pertaining  to  dam  safety,  one  that  reauthorizes  the  Corps 
national  inventory  of  dams  and  one  that  clarifies  cost  sharing  of  repair  work 

•  a  provision  that  allows  for  increasing  the  authorized  power  output  at  a  hy- 
dropower  facility  in  connection  with  normal  equipment  modernization  whenever 
an  increase  is  economically  justified  and  environmentally  sound,  and  other 
project  purposes  are  not  adversely  impacted 

•  a  regulatory  fees  provision 

•  two  provisions  pertaining  to  engineering  innovations  and  interagency  and 
international  support. 

The  proposal  includes  two  provisions  necessary  to  implement  the  initiatives  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget.  Those  provisions  which  support 
the  President's  budget  are  establishing  reasonable  charges  for  regulatory  activities 
and  reauthorization  of  appropriations  for  the  national  inventory  of  dams. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  DEVELOPING  A  WRDA 

As  this  Committee  well  knows,  there  are  pressing  public  demands  for  water  re- 
sources development  throughout  the  country.  We  believe  we  can  meet  legitimate 
needs  during  these  times  of  fiscal  austerity  by  adhering  to  the  following  guiding 
principles: 

Preservation  of  Cost  Sharing 

At  the  heart  of  the  WRDA  86  we^-e  the  beneficiary  pay  reforms  which  in- 
cluded cost  sharing.  This  concept  made  local  sponsors  active  participants  in  the 
water  resources  development  process  and  revitalized  the  program.  Cost  sharing 
serves  as  a  market  test  of  a  project's  merits  and  insures  active  participation  by 
project  sponsors.  We  have  found  it  to  be  an  eminently  successful  policy. 

Expansion  of  the  Beneficiary  Pay  Concept 

Water  resources  development  bestows  substantial  economic  benefit  and  in 
more  recent  years  environmental  benefit  to  some  segments  of  society.  It  is  rea- 
sonable and  fair  therefore  to  require  those  beneficiaries  to  share  in  the  costs 
of  providing  the  benefits. 

Adherence  to  the  Budget 

When  faced  with  budget  deficits,  we  must  be  especially  prudent  in  our  deci- 
sions to  authorize  new  Federal  projects  that  create  a  future  potential  for  appro- 
priations. The  Nation's  water  resources  infrastructure  must  be  maintained  and 
improved  to  meet  future  needs,  but  in  consonance  with  other  national  priorities. 

Authorization  of  Justified  Projects  That  Have  Completed  Administration  Review 

To  justify  the  authorization  of  appropriations  ot  constrained  Federal  dollars, 

the  Government  must  assure  the  public  that  a  proposed  project  has  passed  a 
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full  technical  review  and  is  in  accord  with  the  Federal  policies  established  to 
set  priorities  for  the  use  of  those  funds. 

Authorization  of  Projects  That  Clearly  Have  a  Federal  Role 

Budgetary  constraints  and  the  desire  for  projects  that  have  the  greatest  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  move  quickly  through  the  study  and  construction  proc- 
ess have  required  prioritization  of  project  purposes.  The  most  pressing  priorities 
are  for  projects  that  provide  for  commercial  navigation,  flood  damage  reduction, 
hurricane  and  storm  damage  reduction,  and  ecosystem  restoration.  Projects  for 
purposes  of  developing  vendible  products  such  as  hydropower  and  water  supply 
should  be  funded  100  percent  by  non-Federal  interests.  We  are,  however,  dis- 
cussing within  the  Administration  what  an  appropriate  role  might  be  to  con- 
sider Federal  technical  assistance  in  all  water  resources  development  areas. 

These  principles  are  essential  to  a  stable  and  responsible  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  which  will  provide  to  the  public  the  maximum  effectiveness  and  efB- 
ciency  in  the  use  of  its  tax  dollars.  These  were  our  principles  as  we  developed  our 
full  legislative  program  which  we  have  submitted  to  the  Congress.  I  ask  you  for  your 
support  of  these  principles  and  our  proposed  legislative  package. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  WRDA  94  PROPOSAL 

The  legislative  program  has  many  important  sections.  I  will  highlight  for  you 
what  I  believe  are  the  highest  priority  provisions. 

Cost  Sharing  of  Environmental  Projects 

We  believe  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  is  for  explicit  legislative  endorse- 
ment for  cost  sharing  requirements  for  environmental  restoration  projects.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  we  have  been  requiring  this  type  of  cost  sharing  since  1988.  When 
general  cost  sharing  formulas  were  developed  in  1986,  environmental  restoration 
projects  were  not  a  part  of  the  Army  Civil  Works  program.  However,  section  1135 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986,  the  first  specific  environmental 
restoration  program,  required  cost  sharing  at  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent 
non-Federal.  That  program  has  been  modified  in  each  biennial  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act.  However,  it  is  limited  in  scope  to  modification  of  projects  constructed 
by  tne  Corps,  and  the  individual  project  cost  and  annual  appropriations  are  capped. 
The  Coastal  Wetlands  Planning,  Protection,  and  Restoration  Act,  commonly  known 
as  the  Breaux-Johnston  Bill,  sdso  recognizes  75  percent  cost  sharing  for  wetlands 
restoration  projects.  There  are  other  authorities  for  studies  which  we  have  been  pur- 
suing for  projects  which  are  outside  the  statutory  limits  of  section  1135  and  which 
fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  Breaux-Johnston  Bill  authority.  In  those  cases,  we 
would  seek  individual  legislative  authority  on  a  project-by-project  basis.  This  ap- 
proach is  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  continuing  authorities  program  where 
the  Corps  has  general  authority  to  proceed  with  small  projects  up  to  certain  Federal 
cost  limits  ana  seeks  specific  legislative  authority  for  projects  which  exceed  those 
cost  limits. 

We  believe  that  cost  sharing  is  such  a  powerful  tool  that  we  have  pursued  other 
environmental  restoration  projects  with  75/25  cost  sharing  required  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  We  find  that  cost  snaring  is  a  widely  accepted  policy  principle  and  that  it 
works  every  bit  as  well  with  environmental  projects  as  it  does  for  navigation  and 
flood  control  projects,  For  example,  we  have  voluntary  cost  sharing  environmental 
restoration  projects  under  way  at  Bonnet  Carre,  Caernarvon,  and  Davis  Pond  in 
Louisiana.  In  addition,  we  have  a  cost  shared  environmental  study  under  way  for 
the  Anacostia  River,  and  we  anticipate  cost  shared  studies  for  Reelfoot  Lake,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alexander  and  Pulaski  Counties,  Illinois.  We  stronglv  urge  Congress  to 
adopt  this  cost  sharing  provision  and  to  continue  to  support  the  Corps'  environ- 
mental initiatives  and  programs. 

Engineering  and  Environmental  Innovations  of  National  Significance  and  Inter- 
agency and  International  Support 
These  provisions  recognize  the  critical  importance  of  the  ability  of  the  Army  Civil 
Works  program  to  be  ready  to  respond  to  future  needs  and  demands  for  environ- 
mentally sound  en^neering  solutions  or  innovative  environmentfd  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  national  significance  and  to  work  in  interagency  and  international  efforts 
to  provide  wise  management  of  the  nation's  and  the  world's  water  resources.  Cur- 
rently there  is  no  clear  authority  for  the  Corps  to  utilize  its  multifaceted  resources 
to  undertake  significant  preparatory  work  to  respond  to  such  emerging  national  and 
international  challenges.  These  provisions  will  provide  that  authority  and  will  rep- 
resent a  giant  step  forward  in  the  Corps'  ability  to  "get  ready  to  be  ready"  as  the 
country  and  the  world  move  towards  the  21st  Century. 
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We  have  managed  to  find  existing  authorities  and  funding  sources  to  pursue  these 
kinds  of  activities  in  crisis  cases,  but  as  the  nation  moves  toward  integrating  water 
resources  activities  into  broader  environmental  considerations,  a  clear  unequivocal 
authority  and  funding  source  are  critical  to  quality  and  timely  support  for  such  ac- 
tivities. Examples  of  activities  where  this  proposed  provision  would  have  been  useful 
include  support  to  the  Interagency  Panel  on  Climate  Change,  support  to  the  State 
Department  on  the  Middle  East  Peace  Talks  (water  resources  issues)  and  Ban- 
gladesh flooding,  and  support  to  Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  its  Countrv 
Studies  Initiative.  In  this  fast  example,  we  had  to  decline  participation  due  to  a  lack 
of  clear  authority.  ....  .  , 

This  provision  will  serve  to  enhance  the  Corps  ongoing  partnering  initiatives  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  States,  or  other  non-Federal  entities. 

Expansion  of  the  Section  1135  Program 

This  provision  expands  the  authority  provided  in  section  1135  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  as  amended  to  allow  the  Corps  to  implement  small 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  restoration  projects  in  cooperation  with  non-Federal  inter- 
ests in  those  situations  where  a  project  constructed  by  the  Corps  has  contributed 
to  the  degradation  of  the  quality  ot  the  environment. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  make  maximum  use  of  this  authority,  but  have  found 
that  interpretations  of  existing  statutory  language  have  limited  the  Corps'  ability 
to  approve  some  projects  which  have  been  nominated.  Under  current  law,  the  Corps 
is  limited  to  modifications  of  existing  structures  and  operations  of  water  resources 
projects  in  carrying  out  a  section  1135  project.  The  proposed  provision  would  allow 
the  Corps  to  undertake  measures  for  restoration  of  environmental  quality  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  operation  of  the  project  has  contributed  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  environment  even  if  that  degradation  occurred  in  areas 
not  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  structures,  and  even  if  the  remedy  did 
not  involve  a  direct  modification  of  project  structures  or  operation. 

This  provision  also  clarifies  that  the  monetary  limit  for  each  section  1135  project 
is  a  limitation  only  on  the  amount  of  money  the  Federal  government  can  expend 
on  a  single  project. 

Regulatory  Fees 

This  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  establish  and  collect  fees 
to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriations  acts,  for  the  evaluation  of  commercial  per- 
mit applications  and  to  recover  costs  associated  with  the  preparation  of  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statements  required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  costs  associated  with  wetlands  delineations  for  major  developments  affect- 
ing the  waters  of  the  United  States,  including  wetlands.  The  fees  can  be  established 
at  rates  that  would  allow  only  for  recovery  of  receipts  at  amounts  as  provided  for 
in  appropriation  Acts. 

The  fees  collected  pursuant  to  this  section  would  be  deposited  into  a  special  ac- 
count established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  would  be  available  for 
appropriation  to  the  Secretary  to  cover  some  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  administering  laws  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  wetlands. 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  MIDWEST  FLOOD  EVENT  OF  1993 

The  Midwest  Flood  Event  of  1993  was  one  of  the  worst  floods  to  hit  the  Midwest. 
It  had  its  beginnings  in  the  previous  winter,  with  higher  than  average  snowfall  and 
late  seasonal  melt-off  that  saturated  the  ground.  In  June,  an  extraordinary  shift  in 
the  jet  stream  trapped  rain  clouds  over  the  region.  The  resulting  rainfall  was  IVz 
to  3  times  the  normal  precipitation,  and  it  fell  on  already  saturated  soil.  The  rain 
rapidly  ran  off  into  streams  and  rivers,  causing  massive  flooding  in  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Mississippi  River  basin.  During  the  flood  event,  the  Corps  performed  emer- 
gency' navigation  and  flood  control  operations  throughout  the  Midwest.  During  the 
peak,  there  were  800  to  1000  personnel  supporting  the  Corps  mission.  This  included 
not  only  Corps  employees  from  the  affected  districts,  but  personnel  deployed  from 
other  Corps  districts  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Corps  supplied  commu- 
nities with  31  million  sandbags  and  400  pumps,  and  provided  emergency  water  sup- 
ply where  needed,  most  notably  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  afi^r  its  water  supply  became 
contaminated.  The  Corps  also  performed  extensive  work  for  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency.  j  r>  j      i 

Since  the  flood,  the  Corps  has  been  involved  in  assisting  local,  State  and  Federal 
authorities  in  the  rehabilitation  of  damaged  levees.  The  estimated  cost  for  repairing 
damaged  levees  that  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Corps  program  is  about 
$250  million.  As  of  May  23,  repair  work  had  been  started  or  completed  on  140  lev- 
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ees,  out  of  an  estimated  198  that  the  Corps  expects  to  be  repaired  under  its  pro- 
gram. This  includes  36  levees  where  expedited  procedures  were  used  to  begin  initial 
repairs  which  were  needed  to  provide  a  minimum  level  of  protection  until  the  more 
extensive,  final  repairs  can  be  completed. 

As  part  of  the  rehabilitation  program,  the  Corps,  working  with  other  agencies,  de- 
veloped procedures  for  consideration  of  alternatives  to  levee  repair.  We  wanted  to 
make  other  Federal  programs  available  that  might  be  more  desirable  than  levee  re- 
pair in  certain  situations.  We  were  guided  by  two  principles,  first,  that  consideration 
of  alternatives  should  not  be  a  time  consuming  process,  inhibiting  the  timely  repair 
of  levees  where  such  repair  was  appropriate,  second,  that  decisions  to  choose  an  al- 
ternative to  levee  repair  should  be  made  by  the  affected  populations.  Given  the 
budget  constraints  of  other  agencies  and  the  short  time  available  for  creating  and 
implementing  this  program,  we  did  not  find  much  opportunity  to  select  alternative 
solutions.  Nonetheless,  important  principles  have  been  incorporated  into  our  pro- 
gram, specifically  that  we  must  take  the  broadest  possible  view  of  floodplain  man- 
agement and  develop  a  common  Federal  strategy  across  agencies. 

We  understood  that  levee  rehabilitation  should  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible,  es- 
pecially given  the  likelihood  that  flooding  would  reoccur  this  Spring.  In  addition  to 
the  guidance  in  expedited  procedures  for  initial  repairs  which  we  issued  in  August, 
we  also  developed  and  issued  in  August  a  strategy  for  shortening  the  advertising/ 
bid  process.  Other  common  sense  steps  were  taken  without  formal  guidance.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  inspect  the  levees  as  soon  as  physically  possible.  In  some  cases, 
all-terrain  vehicles  were  used  since  they  were  the  only  vehicles  that  could  traverse 
the  saturated  lands.  Survey  crews  have  fought  high  water  and  knee  deep  mud  to 
gain  access  to  sites,  and  during  the  winter,  braved  sub-zero  wind  chill  factors  and 
below  freezing  temperatures. 

Despite  these  extensive  efforts,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  complete  all  repairs. 
The  primary  factor  has  been  the  super-saturated  soil  conditions  that  have  made  ac- 
cess to  the  sites  and  construction  impossible.  Not  only  have  maiw  access  roads  been 
washed  out,  but  wet  conditions  at  some  sites  have  made  even  four-wheel  drive  ac- 
cess impossible.  There  have  been  difficulties  in  some  cases  in  negotiating  a  cost- 
sharing  agreement  with  the  local  levee  sponsors  and  in  sponsors  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary rights-of-way  and  borrow  areas.  Some  levee  districts  have  been  reluctant  to 
accept  changes  from  the  original  levee  location  where  we  feel  that  these  changes  are 
necessary  to  provide  the  most  economical  replacement  and  to  otherwise  protect  the 
Federal  interests. 

From  the  beginning  we  have  estimated  that  it  will  take  until  December  1994  to 
repair  levees  in  the  Corps  program.  The  Corps  district  offices  have  kept  local  levee 
sponsors  and  congressional  interests  informed  of  our  progress  at  individual  levee 
sites.  We  are  committed  to  completing  all  rehabilitations  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Spring  rains  this  year  caused  some  flooding  in  a  few  areas  that  were  flooded  last 
summer.  Super-saturated  soil  conditions  continue  to  plague  the  entire  Midwest  and 
delay  the  repair  work.  As  part  of  our  plan  of  action  for  this  spring,  we  have  taken 
steps  to  ensure  that  Corps  divisions  and  districts  have  sufficient  quantities  of  sand- 
bags and  pumps  on-hand  to  respond  to  new  flooding  situations  that  may  arise.  In 
addition,  internal  training  and  coordination  with  State  and  local  authorities  have 
been  expanded. 

INTERAGENCY  FLOODPLAIN  MANAGEMENT  REVIEW  TASK  FORCE 

The  damages  that  resulted  from  the  heavy  rainfall  and  flooding  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Lower  Missouri  River  basins  in  1993  were  some  of  the  most  devastating 
in  the  Nation's  history.  Experience  with  this  flood  has  caused  the  Nation  to  reflect 
upon  the  adequacy  of  our  floodplain  management  policies  and  infrastructure.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Administration's  Floodplain  Management  Task  Force  has  established 
the  Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee  to  undertake  a  study  to 
examine  what  happened  and  why,  solicit  opinions,  and  recommend  policy  changes. 
The  study  is  focusing  on  how  to  more  effectively  achieve  risk  reduction,  economic 
efficiency,  and  environmental  enhancement.  The  committee's  final  report  will  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  performance  of  Federal  flood  control  measures,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  concerns  of  affected  parties,  and  proposals  for  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive change  which  would  enhance  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  floodplain  and 
watershed  management.  Several  Army  personnel  were  assigned  to  the  committee  on 
a  full  time  basis.  The  study  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  June,  1994.  Brigadier 
General  Gerald  Galloway,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Review  Committee  has  pro- 
vided a  copy  of  the  Review  Committee's  draft  report  and  has  briefed  the  Committee 
staff.  The  report  has  been  distributed  to  Federal  agencies,  Congressional  interest, 
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State  Governors,  and  others  for  review  and  comment.  We  are  presently  reviewing 
the  report. 

RECENT  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CIVIL  WORKS  PROGRAM 

I  will  now  report  on  some  of  our  recent  experiences  in  the  Civil  Works  program 
and  the  status  of  several  important  initiatives  of  recent  WRDA's. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Army's  water  resources  development  program  is 
working  well.  The  reforms  made  in  1986  continue  to  lead  to  high-quedity,  justified 
projects  with  cost  sharing  partners. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  flood  control  storm  damage  prevention,  and  naviga- 
tion programs,  we  have  a  number  of  environmental  initiatives  which  place  the 
Corps  in  good  standing  as  an  agency  ready  and  able  to  address  environmental  prob- 
lems with  the  same  engineering  and  scientific  skills  used  in  the  traditional  missions 
of  flood  control  and  navigation. 

Navigation  and  Flood  Damage  Reduction  Programs 

Navigation  and  flood  damage  reduction  programs  continue  to  serve  the  Nation 
with  projects  having  a  replacement  value  of  over  $130  billion.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  operates  and  maintains  12,000  miles  of  commercial  navigation  channels 
and  271  locks.  These  waterways  together  with  the  302  deep  draft  harbors  and  635 
shallow  draft  harbors  (coastal  and  inland),  provide  the  network  that  handles  more 
than  2000  million  tons  of  cargo  annually.  The  383  major  lakes  and  reservoirs  man- 
aged and  the  8500  miles  of  levees  emplaced  by  the  Corps  are  part  of  a  flood  damage 
reduction  program  that  prevents  $13.7  billion  in  average  annual  damages. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  water  resources  projects  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  a  vital  but  aging  national  resource.  The  statistics  are,  to  some,  stark  re- 
minders of  our  enormous  responsibility.  The  major  structures  have  an  average  age 
of  over  30  years.  Twenty-six  of  the  lock  chambers  in  operation  are  over  100  years 
old.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  many  of  the  structures  operated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  have  reached  their  design  life.  As  a  consequence,  major  rehabilitation 
of  these  Federal  public  works  projects  will  become  an  increasingly  important  subject 
for  this  committee,  the  Administration,  and  the  American  public  m  the  future. 

Floodplain  Management  Assessment 

In  response  to  a  study  resolution  by  the  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recently  initiated  a  study  to  evaluate  floodplain 
management  policies  and  actions  for  the  upper  Mississippi  and  lower  Missouri  Riv- 
ers and  tributaries.  The  study  will  be  accomplished  on  a  broad,  conceptual  basis 
over  an  18  month  period.  In  full  coordination  with  the  Interagency  Floodplain  Man- 
agement Review  efforts  described  above,  it  will  use  a  systems  approach  to  floodplain 
management  in  order  to  develop  a  broad  array  of  long  term  alternative  land  and 
water  resource  actions.  This  overall  assessment  of  the  floodplains  will  also  provide 
recommendations  for  any  subsequent  detailed  studies  that  may  be  necessary  before 
specific  solutions  can  be  implemented. 

Emergency  Management  Actions 

In  recent  years  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  responded  to  numerous  hurricanes,  ty- 
phoons, earthquakes,  and  floods  as  part  of  its  emergency  management  mission.  Hur- 
ricanes Andrew  and  Iniki,  Typhoon  Omar,  the  Midwest  Flood  Event  of  1993,  and 
the  Northridge  Earthquake  are  a  few  of  the  major  emergencies  to  which  the  Corps 
has  responded.  The  Corps  operates  under  two  basic  emergency  authorities  to  re- 
spond to  disasters.  One  allows  the  Corps  to  provide  flood  fight  assistance  and  repair 
damaged  flood  protection  structures,  and  the  other  is  the  President's  authority  to 
respond  to  requests  for  assistance  under  which  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  tasks  tJie  Corps  to  perform  needed  response  and  recovery  actions. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  not  only  have  the  Federal  protective  structures  operated  as 
designed  during  the  hurricanes  and  floods,  but  also  the  plans  and  procedures  for 
the  Corps  emergency  response  to  the  affected  areas  have  worked  very  well. 

Responding  to  these  natural  disasters  brought  several  hundred  Cforps  employees, 
several  thousand  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agency  employees,  and  several 
thousand  contractor  employees  together  to  accomplish  the  missions.  The  Corps'  ex- 
cellent working  relationship  with  these  entities  was  vital  to  the  success  of  its  mis- 
sions. 

Environmental  Infrastructure 

WRDA  92  included  a  provision  for  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  assistance  in  environ- 
mental infrastructure  and  resource  protection  and  development  projects  including 
waste  water  treatment  and  related  facilities  and  water  supply  treatment  and  dis- 
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tribution  facilities.  Section  219  provided  the  authority  for  the  Corps  to  participate, 
generally  on  a  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent  non-Federal  basis,  in  planning  and 
design  assistance  for  specific  projects  listed  in  the  law.  Based  on  funding  for  this 
pro'/ision  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  Corps  is  contacting  potential  non-Federal  spon- 
sors that  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Also,  in  this  fiscal  year,  funds  were  provided  for  a  pilot  program  for  design  and 
construction  assistance  for  water  related  environmental  infrastructure  and  resource 

?rotection  projects  in  South  Central  Pennsylvania  under  section  313  of  WRDA  92. 
hese  projects  would  be  cost  shared  on  a  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent  non- 
Federal  basis.  Under  section  313,  planning  is  ongoing  for  water  supply  improve- 
ments in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  and  a  sewage  treatment  facility  in  Forest  Hills, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ability-to-Pay 

A  continuing  issue  since  enactment  of  WRDA  86  is  the  so  called  "ability-to-pay" 
principle  established  by  section  103(m)  of  WRDA  86.  The  existing  rules  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  reduction  in  cost  sharing  requirements  for  flood  control 
projects  were  published  in  1989  pursuant  to  WRDA  86.  Congress  directed  a  modified 
rule  in  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990  and  later  halted  enactment 
of  the  modified  mle,  giving  time  to  review  the  issue.  The  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1992,  directed  us  to  review  the  existing  rule  to  determine  the  advisabil- 
ity of  modifications  that  would  take  into  consideration  locally  prevailing  economic 
conditions,  such  as  those  that  exist  at  six  project  areas  specified  in  theAct.  The  re- 
view report  was  completed  and  forwarded  to  Congress  with  a  recommendation  not 
to  modify  the  rule  at  this  time.  However,  because  of  continuing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  rule,  we  are  now  reconsidering  that  recommendation  and  are  beginning 
the  process  of  revising  the  regulation. 

ECOSYSTEM  RESTORATION — SEPARATE  AUTHORITIES 

Protecting  and  enhancing  the  Nation's  environmental  assets  are  a  central  part  of 
all  aspects  of  the  Civil  Works  mission.  Even  in  the  traditional  areas  of  infrastruc- 
ture improvement  for  flood  damage  reduction,  navigation  and  other  purposes,  the 
Corps  is  committed  to  recommending  alternatives  and  implementing  projects  with 
full  regard  for  its  responsibilities  of  environmental  stewardship. 

We  continue  to  place  a  high  priority  on  ecosystem  restoration  and  preservation 
of  environmental  resources.  We  have  four  separately  authorized  activities  under 
way  which  are  especially  noteworthy. 

Everglades  Ecosystem  Restoration 

The  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  cites  the  promise  of  improved  ecosystem 
management  and  calls  for  the  development  of  a  series  of  model  initiatives  across  the 
Nation  to  apply  the  concept  in  a  variety  of  settings.  In  September  of  1993,  we  en- 
tered into  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  promote  and  facili- 
tate coordinated  Federal  actions  to  restore  the  Everglades  ecosystem.  This  endeavor 
may  serve  as  a  valuable  case  study  for  the  larger  initiative  proposed  in  the  NPR. 
The  Corps  will  be  a  major  player  because  its  responsibilities  for  oversight  of  the 
Central  and  South  Florida  (C&SF)  Project  which  controls  the  flow  of  most  of  the 
water  in  South  Florida. 

Activities  under  this  effort  include  the  West  Palm  Beach  Canal  (C-51)  and  the 
Canal  111  (C-111)  portions  of  the  C&SF  project  to  allow  the  Corps  to  modify  its  de- 
sign to  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  water  which  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Everglades  ecosystem  and  to  restore  more  natural  flows  into  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

In  addition,  the  Corps  is  conducting  a  study  to  evaluate  the  Central  and  South 
Florida  Project  to  determine  if  other  modifications  or  changes  in  the  project's  oper- 
ation should  be  made  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  protecting 
the  urban  water  supplies.  The  two  most  critical  concerns  being  addressed  in  the 
study  are  the  environmental  conditions  of  the  Everglades  ecosystem  including  Flor- 
ida Bay.  The  reconnaissance  phase  of  the  study,  which  was  initiated  in  June  1993 
and  is  being  funded  at  $1.8  million,  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  November  1994. 

Another  part  of  the  Everglades  ecosystem  restoration  effort  is  the  project  to  re- 
store the  Kissimmee  River.  During  the  1960's,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  constructed 
the  Kissimmee  River  flood  control  project  in  Central  Florida  between  Orlando  and 
Lake  Okeechobee.  It  consisted  of  canals  and  water  control  structures  in  the  upper 
chain  of  lakes,  and  a  canal  and  five  water  control  structures  with  locks  in  the  lower 
basin.  Since  project  construction,  interest  has  grown  in  returning  the  basin's  hydro- 
logic  regime  to  its  natural  condition.  Presently  there  is  no  natural  river  flow  in  the 
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basin  and  not  enough  water  in  the  lower  basin  for  wetland  restoration.  As  part  of 
the  project,  the  riverine  ecosystem  is  being  restored  in  the  lower  basin  by  backfilling 
about  30  miles  of  the  canal  and  removing  three  structures  and  locks.  The  plan  in- 
cludes restoration  of  the  upper  lakes  that  will  enable  their  operation  over  a  wider, 
more  natural  range  of  water  levels.  In  this  way,  the  peripheral  wetlands  would  be 
enhanced  and  the  natural  timing  of  flows  to  the  lower  basin  would  be  restored.  Cost 
sharing  for  this  project  is  50-50  with  non-Federal  interests  also  paying  100  percent 
for  all  additional  locally  preferred  betterments  included  in  the  project.  Engineering 
and  design  work  is  continuing  on  this  project  which,  including  the  upper  basin  revi- 
talization  plan,  has  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $667  million. 
Upper  Mississippi  River  System  Environmental  Management  Program  (UMRS-EMP) 

The  UMRS-EMP  is  a  15-year  program  with  a  total  funding  level  of  $290.1  million. 
The  Fiscal  Year  1994  appropriation  is  $19,455  million.  The  program's  two  primary 
components  are  the  Habitat  Rehabilitation  and  Enhancement  Projects  and  the  Long 
Term  Resource  Monitoring  Program.  Habitat  projects  amount  to  about  65  percent 
of  the  total  program  costs.  About  14,000  acres  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  have  already  benefited  from  the  completion  of  13  projects, 
construction  is  ongoing  at  5  other  sites,  and  contract  awards  or  construction  ap- 
proval are  pending  at  11  additional  sites.  The  long  term  monitoring  portion  of  the 
UMRSEMP  is  fully  operational  with  six  state-operated  field  stations  and  an  Envi- 
ronmental Management  Technical  Center  now  established  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  My  office  recently  delegated  authority  to  the  Corps  North  Central 
Division  commander  for  approval  of  proposed  habitat  projects  that  cost  $2  million 
or  less. 
Missouri  River  Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation 

This  project  is  to  mitigate  losses  to  fish  and  wildlife  resulting  from  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Missouri  River  Bank  Stabilization  and  Navigation  project.  The 
mitigation  effort  will  preserve  and/or  restore  riverine  aquatic  and  bottomland  terres- 
trial habitat  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley  where  similar  habitat  has  been  depleted 
as  a  result  of  construction  and  operation  actions.  Project  authorization  provides  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  29,000  acres  of  privately  owned  land,  along  with  de- 
velopment of  an  additional  18,200  acres  of  public  land.  The  project  is  in  the  third 
year  of  construction,  with  completion  scheduled  for  1999. 

Anacostia  River  Wetlands  Restoration  and  Habitat  Improvement  Project 

The  wetlands  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  along  the  Anacostia  River  are  being 
addressed  in  two  Corps  initiatives — a  feasibility  study  under  General  Investigations 
and  a  project  under  authority  of  section  1135  of  WRDA  86.  The  feasibility  study, 
conducted  to  address  restoration  of  wetlands  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  damaged 
by  the  initial  flood  damage  reduction  and  navigation  projects,  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion this  year.  At  present,  the  tentatively  selected  plan  is  estimated  to  cost  $18 
million  and  would  include  wetlands  creation,  riparian  plantings,  removal  of  barriers 
to  fish  passage,  and  creation  of  fish  habitat.  The  project's  non-Federal  partners  are 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Prince  George's  and  Montgom- 
ery Counties  in  Maryland.  Even  though  the  Administration  will  not  have  completed 
its  review  of  the  Corps  report  by  the  time  WRDA  94  is  enacted,  we  may  be  willing 
to  support  a  "conditional  auliiorization".  This  would  allow  the  Corps  to  consider  pro- 
gramming funds  for  construction  one  year  earlier  than  if  authorization  had  to  await 
WRDA  96. 

The  section  1135  project  for  the  Anacostia  River  will  modify  existing  Corps  struc- 
tures on  the  Anacostia  River  to  benefit  anadromous  fish  passage  and  habitat.  The 
project  also  addresses  improvement  of  aquatic,  riparian,  and  terrestrial  habitats  on 
the  Northeast  and  Northwest  Branches  of  the  Anacostia  River.  The  Project  Modi- 
fication Report  was  approved  by  my  office  in  February  of  this  year.  It  will  take  ap- 
proximately eight  months  to  complete  plans  and  specifications  with  an  additional 
nine  months  for  construction  after  execution  of  the  Project  Cooperation  Agreement 
with  the  non-Federal  sponsor. 

ECOSYSTEM  RESTORATION — PROGRAM  AUTHORITIES 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  forged  new  missions  for  the  Corps 
with  new  authorities  to  protect  and  restore  the  Nation's  environment.  Section  1135 
of  WRDA  86  and  section  204  of  WRDA  92  create  continuing  authorities  for  environ- 
mental restoration  projects  which  meet  certain  criteria.  For  these  projects,  the  path 
to  construction  can  be  much  shorter  than  for  projects  authorized  separately. 
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Section  1135 

Section  1135  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  is  entitled  Project 
Modifications  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Environment.  It  enables  the  Corps  to  mod- 
ify the  structures  and  operations  of  its  projects  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  A  project  and  program  cost  limitation  exists  for  this  au- 
thority. Since  initial  program  funding  in  1991,  construction  has  been  completed  at 
four  projects.  As  of  mid-April  1994,  eleven  additional  project  modifications  were  in 
either  final  design  or  construction  and  thirty-four  projects  were  in  the  feasibility 
study  phase.  The  Corps  anticipates  recommending  several  of  these  for  construction 
approval  this  year.  As  part  ot  the  Corps  initiatives  taken  after  the  Midwest  flood 
last  year,  several  potential  section  1135  modifications  were  identified  in  the  flood 
area  and  three  projects  which  have  committed  non-Federal  sponsors  have  been 
placed  on  an  expedited  schedule.  Projects  that  exceed  the  cost  limitation  of  the  sec- 
tion 1135  program  may  still  be  pursued  under  separate  authority  with  appropriate 
cost  sharing. 

Section  204 

Section  204  of  WRDA  92  authorized  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  carry  out 
projects  for  the  protection,  restoration,  and  creation  of  wetlands  and  other  aquatic 
nabitats,  in  connection  with  dredging  for  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  by 
the  Corps  of  an  authorized  navigation  project.  Construction  of  these  habitat  projects 
would  be  cost  shared  on  a  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent  non-Federal  basis  vdth 
non-Federal  sponsors.  This  program  has  two  major  benefits.  It  will  serve  to  restore 
environmental  resources  and  resolve  some  historic  problems  with  disposal  of 
dredged  material.  In  addition,  the  program  supports  the  objectives  of  the  Coastal 
America  partnership,  by  providing  the  framework  and  funding  for  Corps  participa- 
tion in  cooperative  projects  with  the  States  and  other  non-Federal  interests  to  re- 
store coastal  habitat.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  funding  to  begin  imple- 
menting section  204  this  year.  The  Corps  has  issued  guidance  for  implementing  this 
authority  and  expects  initiation  of  studies  in  the  near  future.  Potential  projects 
which  exceed  the  cost  guidelines  of  the  section  204  program  may  still  be  pursued 
under  separate  authority  with  appropriate  cost  sharing. 

Other  Authorities 

In  addition  to  those  authorities  under  which  we  have  work  ongoing  or  about  to 
be  started,  there  are  other  authorities  worth  noting. 

Section  306  of  WRDA  90  authorizes  environmental  protection  as  one  of  the  pri- 
mary missions  of  the  Corps  in  its  planning  designing,  constructing,  operation,  and 
maintaining  water  resources  projects. 

Section  307  of  WRDA  90  and  its  various  subsections  authorizes  the  Corps  to  at- 
tempt to  achieve  the  interim  goal  of  no  net  loss  of  wetlands  and  the  long  term  goal 
of  adding  to  our  nations  wetland  base  as  part  of  the  water  resources  program  and 
to  develop  a  plan  to  achieve  said  goal;  establish  a  wetlands  restoration  and  dem- 
onstration program;  and  train  and  certify  wetland  delineators  within  the  Corps. 
Both  these  sections  (306  and  307)  support  the  Corps  pursuit  of  opportunities  to  pro- 
tect and  restore  existing  ecological  resources.  In  fact  the  Corps  is  pursuing  these 
goals  through  its  Regulatory  and  Research  and  Development  Programs.  However, 
neither  section  provides  a  specific  new  authority  to  study,  construct  or  implement 
specific  measures  as  part  of  our  water  resources  development  program.  Neverthe- 
less, this  does  not  prevent  authorization  language  being  written  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reference  these  sections  for  examination  as  part  of  the  normal  project  author- 
ization process. 

Section  312  of  WRDA  90  authorizes  the  Corps  to  remove  as  part  of  normal  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  contaminated  sediments  adjacent  to  authorized  navigation 
projects  for  the  purposes  of  compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Sediment  cleanup 
may  be  undertaken  for  environmental  enhancement  and  water  quality  improvement 
if  requested  by  a  non-Federal  sponsor  and  a  comprehensive  plan  is  developed  for 
the  cleanup,  including  50  percent  non-Federal  cost  sharing  for  the  removal  and  100 
percent  of  the  disposal.  To  date  no  such  requests  have  been  received. 

Section  315  of  WRDA  90  modifies  section  904,  WRDA  86  to  include  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  environment  as  part  of  those  items  that  shall  be  considered 
in  the  evaluation  of  all  water  resources  projects.  Our  planning  guidance  has  been 
modified  to  reflect  this  provision. 

Finally,  section  216  of  the  River  and  Harbor  and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  au- 
thorizes the  review  of  the  operation  of  completed  projects  when  found  advisable  due 
to  significantly  changed  physical  or  economic  conditions  and  for  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  in  the  overall  public  interest.  This  is  a  study  authority  which 
can  be  used  to  seek  specific  congressional  authorization  for  project  modifications 
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that  would  be  of  a  larger  scale  than  those  anticipated  under  either  sections  1135 
or  204. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions  in  law  that  provide  authority  for  environ- 
mental projects;  however,  they  do  not  address  cost  sharing,  and  as  a  consequence, 
have  not  been  implemented  by  the  Corps.  These  provisions  include  the  mitigation 
of  damages  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  at  existing  projects  under  section  906(b), 
the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  under  section  906(e)  and  the  modi- 
fication of  habitat  to  improve  it  for  fish  and  wildlife  resources  under  section  704(b). 
As  I  have  stated  earlier,  I  am  proposing,  as  part  of  our  legislative  program,  a  provi- 
sion that  would  provide  the  necessary  cost  sharing  element  that  is  absent  from 
these  provisions  for  all  environmental  projects  the  Corps  may  undertake.  The  cost 
sharing  for  environmental  projects  would  be  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent  non- 
Feder^. 

REVIEW  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICIES 

Given  the  American  people's  and  this  Administration's  increasing  emphasis  on  en- 
vironmental values,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review  its  envi- 
ronmental policies  to  determine  if  changes  are  justified  to  better  serve  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  we  have  begun  establishing  a  Corps  task  force  to  review  environmental 
policies  of  the  Civil  Works  program.  The  general  charge  of  this  task  force  shall  be 
to  determine  if  the  Civil  Works  program  is  fulfilling  its  statutory  environmental 
missions  in  the  best  possible  fashion.  Specifically,  the  task  force  will  determine  if 
we  are  meeting  our  statutory  charges.  It  will  review  environmental  policies  cur- 
rently in  place,  and  recommend  any  changes  that  should  be  made. 

Coastal  America 

The  Coastal  America  partnership  provides  an  excellent  model  of  how  Federal 
agencies  can  collaborate  to  achieve  the  Administration's  goal  of  creating  a  govern- 
ment that  works  better  and  costs  less.  Coastal  America  is  a  unique  partnership 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  private  alliances  to  address  site- 
specific  coastal  environmental  problems.  More  than  20  Federal  agencies  and  more 
than  100  non-Federal  partners  are  involved  in  Coastal  America  projects  around  the 
U.S.  coastline,  restoring  wetland  habitat  and  fish  passage  and  protecting  critical 
areas  for  endangered  species  and  other  wildlife.  The  Administration  enthusiastically 
supports  the  Coastal  America  partnership.  The  Corps  currently  has  the  lead  on  14 
Coastal  America  projects  as  well  as  a  supporting  role  in  the  other  49  projects. 

Wetlands  Policy 

On  August  24,  1993,  the  White  House  announced  a  comprehensive  plan  for  im- 
proving the  protection  of  the  Nation's  wetlands.  This  plan,  which  provides  for  a  fair, 
flexible,  and  effective  approach  to  wetlands  protection,  was  developed  by  an  inter- 
agency working  group  cnaired  by  the  White  House  Office  on  Environmental  Policy. 
The  working  group,  which  included  a  representative  from  my  ofSce,  heard  from 
farmers,  environmentalists,  developers,  scientists,  State  and  local  public  officials 
and  Members  of  Congress  before  developing  the  wetlands  plan.  With  over  40  initia- 
tives, the  wetlands  plan  will  result  in  substantive  improvements  in  the  protection 
and  regulation  of  these  important  resources.  In  particular,  manv  of  the  initiatives 
focus  on  the  Department  of  the  Army  Regulatory  Program  administered  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  For  example,  the  plan  provides  additional  wetlands  protection 
by  closing  a  loophole  in  regulations  that  has  allowed  certain  destructive  activities, 
such  as  draining  of  wetlands,  to  go  unregulated.  The  plan  also  iniproves  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  regulatory  program  by  baking  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  the  lead 
for  making  wetland  delineations  on  agricultural  lands.  Further,  the  plan  establishes 
permit  decision  deadlines  and  calls  for  an  administrative  appeals  process  to  allow 
landowners  to  challenge  a  Corps  permit  denial  or  wetlands  delineation  without 
going  to  court. 

The  legislative  authority  for  the  wetlands  protection  is  the  Clean  Water  Act  which 
is  currently  being  considered  for  reauthorization  this  year.  The  Administration  is 
working  with  the  Congress  to  have  applicable  provisions  of  the  wetlands  plan  incor- 
porated into  the  reauthorized  Clean  Water  Act. 

Recreation  Policy 

Corps  policy  currently  severely  restricts  the  use  of  Army  Civil  Works  resources 
for  implementing  recreation-oriented  projects.  Civil  Works  funds  normally  may  be 
used  to  support  development  of  recreation  when  recreation  benefits  are  less  than  50 
percent  of  total  project  benefits.  In  addition,  recreation  benefits  must  result  from  de- 
velopment of  recreation  potential  created  by  projects  formulated  for  and  justified  by 
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other  primary  piirposes.  We  realize  that  concern  exists  with  this  policy,  and  we  will 
review  it  and  report  our  findings  to  the  Committee. 

Recreation  User  Fees 

The  Omnibus  Budget  ReconciUation  Act  of  1993,  P.L.  103-66,  authorized 
theCorps  to  charge  fees  for  the  use  of  many  day  use  facilities  at  Corps-administered 
recreation  sites.  The  legislation  also  ended  the  requirement  for  providing  a  free 
campground  at  all  projects  having  camping  facilities.  This  reflects  an  evolving  "user- 
pay  philosophy  and  recognizes  the  increasing  problems  of  the  Federal  deficit.  Fees 
collected  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  to  5ie  general  taxpayer  of  operating  and 
maintaining  existing  facilities. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will  begin  collecting  recreation  user  fees  for  swim- 
ming beaches  and  boat  launching  ramps  at  many  of  its  day  use  areas  this  year.  A 
fee  of  one  dollar  per  person,  up  to  three  dollars  per  vehicle,  will  be  charged  at  devel- 
oped swiing  beaches.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  charged  for  boat  launching  at 
ramps  that  have-one  or  more  of  the  following:  restrooms,  security  lighting,  picnic  ta- 
bles, swimming  areas,  or  other  recreation  facilities.  Fees  will  only  be  coflected  at 
sites  which  are  projected  to  collect  significantly  more  than  the  cost  of  collection. 

In  addition,  an  annual  pass  may  be  purchased,  and  Golden  Age  and  Golden  Ac- 
cess passports  will  be  honored.  There  will  be  no  fee  for  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  I  am  aware  of  the  concerns  many  of  you  have  about  this  program  and  I  in- 
tend to  review  it  after  we  have  completed  a  recreation  season  to  determine  if  any 
modifications  would  be  justified. 

Project  Management 

As  you  may  recall,  we  adopted  a  project  management  system  in  1988  to  improve 
our  ability  to  deliver  quality  projects  on  time  and  within  budget.  The  key  elements 
of  this  system  include  a  Project  Manager,  a  local  sponsor,  and  a  multimsciplinary 
Project  Management  Team.  In  addition,  a  more  centralized  concurrent  review — a  re- 
view centered  on  a  more  responsive  resolution  of  issues — has  helped  improve  the 
prpiect  approval  process. 

The  Project  Manager  is  the  primary  point  of  contact  with  the  local  sponsor  and 
is  the  leader  of  the  Project  Management  Team.  The  common  goal  of  the  team  mem- 
bers is  to  deliver  a  quality  project,  on  time  and  within  budget,  to  the  local  sponsor. 

You  may  be  aware  of  a  recent  study  done  by  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  Development  which  strongly  endorsed  the  project 
management  system,  but  identified  shortcomings  in  Corps  implementation  of  the 
system.  We  have  already  begun  to  institute  changes  to  make  the  system  more  effec- 
tive and  are  optimistic  those  changes  will  bear  fruit  in  the  near  future. 

Local  sponsors  are  pleased  with  the  Project  Manager  as  a  primary  point  of  con- 
tact. They  have  vigorously  shouldered  their  additional  roles  as  partners  in  project 
development  and  as  a  result  are  more  mindful  of  their  responsibilities.  The  impacts 
on  project  development  also  have  been  gratifying. 

During  the  past  year,  less  than  20  percent  of  construction  projects  experienced 
non-inflation  cost  growth  versus  25  percent  the  previous  year  and  30  percent  the 
year  before  that.  Before  the  Project  Management  System,  and  our  increased  empha- 
sis on  better  cost  estimates  in  feasibility  studies,  over  50  percent  of  construction 
projects  experienced  schedule  slips.  This  year,  less  than  30  percent  have.  In  1978, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  said  it  took  26  years  for  us  to  get  a  project  ready  for 
construction.  Since  1988,  with  the  implementation  of  a  number  of  initiatives  includ- 
ing Project  Management,  we  believe  we  have  reduced  that  time  to  less  than  10 
years.  In  fact,  our  Baltimore  District  has  moved  four  flood  damage  reduction 
projects  from  inception  to  construction  in  about  eight  years. 

Partnerships 

I  am  convinced  that  the  future  of  Federal  involvement  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment lies  in  continued  partnerships  with  non-Federal  entities  as  envisioned  in 
WRDA  86.  We  have  taken  steps  to  strengthen  those  relationshios. 

The  local  sponsor  is  involved  in  all  phases  of  a  project,  incluoing  the  development 
and  signing  of  the  Feasibility  Cost  Sharing  Agreement  (FCSA)  and  the  Project  Co- 
operation Agreement  (PCA)  which  are  binding  cost  sharing  contracts  between  the 
Federal  government  and  local  sponsors.  The  FCSA  covers  activities  that  will  occur 
during  the  feasibility  study  phase  of  project  development  prior  to  authorization  of 
the  project  for  construction.  Project  sponsors  are  actively  involved  in  the  feasibility 
studies,  providing  invaluable  field  data,  and  are  critical  participants  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  issues.  The  PCA  covers  activities  that  will  occur  after  the  project  is  funded 
for  construction.  Much  of  the  discussion  with  project  sponsors  is  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote a  mutual  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  these  documents.  The  results  have 
been  very  gratifying. 
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In  1993,  we  signed  14  FCSA's,  and  another  3  thus  far  in  1994.  This  brings  to  106 
the  total  number  signed  since  enactment  of  WRDA  86.  The  total  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  cost  of  stupes  started  under  these  FCSA's  is  over  $185  million.  Also,  we 
signed  32  PCA's  for  funded  new  construction  starts  in  1993  and  another  4  thus  far 
in  1994   This  brings  to  over  230  the  total  number  of  PCA's  signed  since  enactment 

of  WRDA  86.  ,  ,...-.•        r 

The  General  Accounting  Office  recently  published  a  report  of  its  investigation  ot 
Corps/non-Federal  partnerships  in  projects  undertaken  since  WRDA  86.  The  report 
generally  commencls  the  Corps  for  having  established  clear  policy,  applied  it  um- 
formly,  and  treated  project  sponsors  equitably.  The  report  also  noted  some  short- 
comings that  we  are  working  on  to  continue  to  improve  partnership  arrangements. 
For  example,  we  have  established  a  task  force,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Flood  and  Stormwater  Management  Agencies  (NAFSMA),  to  examine 
how  to  strengthen  relationships  between  the  Corps  and  its  partners  in  development 
and  execution  of  Civil  Works  flood  damage  reduction  projects.  One  recent  result  has 
been  the  development  with  NAFSMA  of  a  model  PCA  for  flood  damage  reduction 
projects  We  have  established  a  similar  relationship  with  the  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities  in  jointly  developing  a  model  PCA  for  navigation  projects.  And, 
our  relationships  with  the  inland  waterways  users  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  Inland  Waterways  Users  Board  established  in  WRDA  86. 

Establishing  and  nurturing  partnerships  with  our  local  sponsors  are  critical  parts 
of  our  Project  Management  System.  As  such,  we  will  be  closely  examining  ways  to 
streamline  and  improve  PCA  and  other  project  approval  processes.  Development  and 
use  of  the  new  model  PCA's  in  partnership  with  the  national  organizations  rep- 
resenting our  flood  damage  reduction  and  navigation  sponsors  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  key  part  of  that  process.  .  j    ,    i. 

While  we  are  pleased  with  our  efforts  in  these  areas,  we  are  determined  to  do  bet- 
ter. 
Dredged  Material  Disposal 

One  of  the  most  significant  challenges  the  Corps  faces  in  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing Federal  navigation  projects  is  the  placement  of  dredged  material,  especially  ma- 
terial which  fails  EPA  established  criteria  for  uncontained,  open  water  disposal. 
There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  have  contributed  to  this  challenge  including  in- 
creasing concern  with  the  coastal  environment  and  the  need  to  protect  and  restore 
it,  heavy  population  shifts  to  coastal  areas  and  the  resulting  competition  for  avail- 
able land,  the  increasing  needs  for  navigation  project  improvements  to  meet  the 
needs  of  world  trade,  and  the  increasingly  tight  Federal,  State  and  local  budgets. 
These  factors  have  made  open  water  disposal  of  some  dredged  material  disposal  a 
very  contentious  problem.  i    r  j     j     j 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  planning  for  the  disposal  of  dredged 
material.  The  Corps  has  recognized  this  challenge  and  recently  issued  guidance  on 
dredged  material  management  planning.  Currently,  there  are  dredged  material 
management  planning  efforts  ongoing  at  a  number  of  locations.  Section  216  of 
WRDA  92  recognized  the  potential  need  for  changes  in  Federal  law  and  policy  on 
dredged  material  disposal  and  authorized  a  study  to  examine  potential  policy 
changes.  That  18  month  study  was  initiated  this  year  and  will  provide  recommenda- 
tions on  those  changes  that  may  be  needed  in  Federal  policy.  We  expect  this  to  be 
an  issue  in  developing  WRDA  94  and  pledge  to  work  with  you  and  various  stake- 
holders to  forge  an  equitable  national  policy. 

The  challenges  we  face  in  the  disposal  of  dredged  material  cannot  be  addressed 
in  a  vacuum.  Cooperative  efforts  by  all  involved  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  port 
authorities  and  local  governments  will  be  needed.  At  the  Federal  level  we  have 
made  a  renewed  commitment  to  address  .the  need  for  improved  coordination  and 
issue  resolution.  An  interagency  working  group  has  been  formed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  examine  the  problems  associated  with  dredging  the  nation  s 
ports.  The  interagency  group  includes,  in  addition  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Department  of  the  Army,  EPA,  the  Department  of  Interior  represented 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Department  of  Commerce  represented  by 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  Office  of  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resource 
Management  and  the  Coast  Guard.  The  group  has  already  had  a  series  of  outreach 
meetings  to  collect  input  with  a  second  round  of  meetings  beginning  in  May  to  ob- 
tain input  on  options  to  address  the  problems  identified.  The  group  has  an  ambi- 
tious schedule  to  produce  recommendations  on  improving  the  dredging  process  by 
mid-1994.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  interagency  group  can  be  a  catalyst  for  a  unified 
national  commitment  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  nation's  ports 
while  preserving  environmental  resources  and  improved  Federal  interagency  co- 
operation to  meet  that  objective. 
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One  of  the  continuing  issues  related  to  disposal  of  dredged  material  involves  find- 
ing beneficial  uses  for  the  material.  Based  on  our  concerns  that  dredged  material 
was  not  being  fully  used  as  a  resource  and  to  provide  authority  to  remedy  that  situ- 
ation, we  supported  section  204  of  WRDA  92.  Section  204  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  proiects  for  the  protection,  restoration,  and  creation  of  aquatic 
and  ecologically  related  habitats,  including  wetlands,  in  connection  with  dredged 
material  disposal.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  Federal.  This  provision 
was  mentioned  earlier  as  an  authorization  for  ecosystem  restoration  projects.  Imple- 
menting guidance  on  section  204  was  issued  in  February  of  this  year.  This  provision 
requires  non-Federal  interests  to  provide  25  percent  of  the  incremental  costs  of  con- 
struction projects  for  the  beneficial  use  of  dredged  material  over  the  cost  of  tradi- 
tional disposal,  and  all  costs  for  operation,  maintenance,  replacement,  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

HARBOR  MAINTENANCE  TRUST  FUND 

Section  1403  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  created  the  Harbor 
Maintenance  Trust  Fund  (HMTF)  in  the  Treasury.  In  1986,  the  port  use  fee,  which 
is  paid  by  importers,  exporters,  and  shippers,  was  based  on  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
0.04  percent  of  the  value  of  the  commercial  cargo  involved.  In  1990,  the  ad  valorem 
rate  was  raised  to  0.125  percent,  a  level  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  100  percent 
of  the  eligible  operation  and  maintenance  cost  of  those  portions  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  operated  and  maintained  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  and  100  percent  of  the  eligible  operation  and  maintenance  costs  as- 
signed to  commercial  navigation  of  all  harbors  and  inland  harbors  within  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  activi- 
ties in  support  of  commercial  navigation  and  administrative  costs.  However,  NOAA 
has  not  yet  received  authority  to  draw  from  the  fund. 

The  beginning  HMTF  balance  (surplus),  in  FY  1994,  was  $303  million.  This  accu- 
mulation has  occurred  primarily  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  authority  for  NOAA  to 
draw  from  the  fund  has  not  been  approved  by  Congress,  and  second,  the  expendi- 
tures for  operation  and  maintenance  activities  assigned  to  commercial  navigation 
have  been  less  than  projected. 

This  surplus  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  European  Community  (EC)  represent- 
atives to  tne  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade  or  GATT  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  Because  the  surplus  is  growing,  we  are  working  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  review  the  ad  valorem  rate  and  the  uses  of  the  fund  in  support 
of  commercial  navigation. 

The  President's  FY  1995  budget  included  a  proposal  to  finance  from  the  HMTF 
the  portion  of  NOAA's  nautical  charting  and  marine  navigational  safety  programs 
that  support  commercial  navigation.  The  Administration  is  developing  enaoling  leg- 
islation that  would  authorize  this  expenditure  and  will  transmit  the  proposal  in  the 
near  future.  The  legislation  would  help  reduce  the  projected  surplus  and  should  im- 
prove both  the  domestic  and  international  credibility  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

ASSISTING  OTHER  AGENCIES  IN  MISSIONS  OF  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  appljdng  its  technical  and  managerial  capabilities 
to  a  variety  of  missions  of  national  significance. 

The  Corps  provides  reimbursable  assistance  to  other  Federal  agencies  on  selected 
missions  of  value  to  the  Nation  and  the  Corps.  The  National  Performance  Review 
affirmed  this  "Support  for  Others"  Program  as  Action  Item  DOD123  which  rec- 
ommends the  Executive  Branch  "maximize  the  use  of  the  Corps  planning,  engineer- 
ing and  contract  management  capabilities  in  support  of  other  Federal  agency  pro- 
grams." 

The  majority  of  Corps  reimbursable  assistance  to  others  involves  support  to  the 
environmental  cleanup  efforts  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  17  other  Federal  agencies.  Almost  every  Federal  agency  bene- 
fits from  some  reimbursable  support  from  the  Corps.  During  the  past  year  the  Corps 
completed  building  renovations  for  U.S.  Embassies  in  six  former  Soviet  Union  re- 
publics and  is  now  workiiig  on  renovation  plans  for  embassies  in  four  other  coun- 
tries. Also  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  Corps  is  helping  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  implement  the  Nunn-Lugar/Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Initiative  author- 
ized by  Congress.  The  Corps  helped  NASA  and  DOD  develop  a  national  plan  for 
world  class  aeronautical  and  space  facilities.  Late  last  year  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  enhance 
oversight  of  their  public  housing  modernization  and  development  programs. 

With  funds  Congress  provided,  the  Corps  is  concluding  an  effort  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a  Federal  Infrastructure  Strategy.  The  effort,  done  in  conjunction  with  other 
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Federal  and  non-Federal  interests,  with  invaluable  assistance  from  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  has  devised  approaches  to  improve  in- 
frastructure investment  and  performance.  Results  already  have  been  used  in  Execu- 
tive Branch  deliberations  ana  are  reflected  in  recent  Executive  Orders  (EO),  includ- 
ing EO  12893  "Principles  for  Federal  Infrastructure  Investment",  EO  12866  "Regu- 
latory Planning  and  Review,"  and  EO  12875  "Enhancing  the  Intergovernmental 
Partnership." 

The  Corps  also  remains  prepared  to  support  the  Nation's  civilian  and  military 
leadership  on  selected  overseas  missions,  if  called  upon. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  STRUCTURE 

The  Reorganization  Plan  developed  by  the  previous  Administration  and  an- 
nounced in  1992  has  been  withdrawn.  Nevertheless,  maior  changes  in  programs  and 
workload,  and  manpower  reductions  and  constraints  threaten  the  Corps  ability  to 
produce  quality  work  efficiently.  The  traditional  Civil  Works  engineering,  design 
and  construction  workload  has  declined  relative  to  operations  and  maintenance.  In 
addition,  new  missions  in  the  envirorunental  regulation  and  restoration  areas  have 
emerged.  As  a  part  of  the  overall  effort  by  President  Clinton  to  reinvent  govern- 
ment, the  Corps  must  implement  process  changes,  reduce  management  layers,  and 
empower  its  operational  elements  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  an  inefficient  and  inef- 
fective organization. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  commend  you  for  your  con- 
tinuing role  in  structuring  sound  and  sensible  water  resource  programs  through  the 
WRDA's  of  1986,  1988,  1990  and  1992.  We  applaud  your  efforts  to  continue  the  two- 
year  authorization  cycle  and  urge  you  to  consider  legislation  for  1994  which  is  true 
to  the  reforms  established  by  the  previous  four  water  resources  development  acts 
and  the  five  principles  which  I  outlined  earlier.  We  pledge  our  total  support  in  work- 
ing with  you  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  develop  a  supportable  bill,  and 
we  remain  optimistic  that  our  combined  efforts  will  result  in  a  successful  outcome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  Mr.  Bates  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other  Members  of  the  Committee  may  have. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

CIVIL  WORKS 

108  ARMY  PENTAGON 

WASHINGTON  DC  2031(M)108 


0 1  JUL  1994 


Honorable  Max  S.  Baucus 

Chairman 

Conanittee  on  Environment 

and  Public  Works 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.   20510-6175 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  responding  to  your  letter  of  June  1,  1994,  in 
which  you  forwarded  guestions  for  me  from  Senator 
Metzenbaum.  These  guestions  related  to  the  Committee's 
hearing  on  May  26,  1994,  concerning  the  Administration's 
proposal  for  a  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1994, 
and  other  water  resources  issues.  I  2un  pleased  to 
enclose  my  answers  to  those  guestions  for  your 
consideration  and  use  in  preparing  the  hearing  record. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  call. 

Sincerely, 


(^/john(«.  Zirschky 


Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Civil  Works) 


Enclosure 
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Responses  of  John  Zirschky  to  Additional  Questions  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum 

Question  1.  As  a  Senator  from  the  Great  Lakes  Region,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Great  Lakes  water  quality.  Contaminated  sediments  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  pose 
one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  water  quaUty  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  plays  a  piv- 
otal role  in  the  cleanup  of  contaminated  sediments.  Briefly,  could  you  describe  wnat 
cleanup  projects  has  the  Corps  undertaken  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  and  what  fu- 
ture cleanups  are  planned  in  the  future. 

Answer.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  provides  support  to  the  USEPA  at  a  number  of 
sediment  remediation  projects  around  the  Great  Lakes  conducted  under  Superfund 
and  other  US  EPA  programs  and  authorities.  The  Corps'  Chicago  District  provided 
design  and  construction  oversight  support  to  USEPA  Region  V  for  the  sediment 
cleanup  at  the  Superfund  site  m  Waukegan,  Illinois  and  is  continuing  support  to 
the  Region's  sediment  remediation  initiative  in  Northwest  Indiana.  The  Corps'  De- 
troit District  and  Waterways  Experiment  Station  are  providing  technical  support  to 
USEPA  Region  V  in  relation  to  the  contaminated  sediments  at  the  Superfund  site 
in  Manistique,  Michigan.  The  District  continues  to  support  the  Region's  contami- 
nated sediment  investigations  at  areas  of  concern  in  Southeastern  Michigan.  The 
Corps'  Buffalo  District  is  providing  technical  support  to  USEPA  Regions  II  and  V 
in  relation  to  the  contaminated  sediments  at  Superfund  sites  in  Messena,  New  York 
and  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

The  Corps'  North  Central  Division  has  coordinated  Corps  support  to  the  US  EPA 
Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office  for  the  Assessment  and  Remediation  of  Con- 
taminated Sediments  (ARCS)  Program.  Corps  districts  conducted  demonstrations  of 
sediment  treatment  technologies  at  four  Great  Lakes  areas  of  concern  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Since  1970,  the  Corps  has  removed  and  confined  over  50  million  cubic  yards  of 
contaminated  sediments  from  Great  Lakes  harbors  and  channels  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  projects  at  safe  depths  for  navigation.  While  none  of  the  Corps'  dredg- 
ing has  been  conducted  for  environmental  remediation  purposes,  the  Chicago  Dis- 
trict has  been  working  in  partnership  with  the  USEPA  Region  V  on  plans  to  link 
navigation  and  environmental  dredging  in  the  Indiana  Harbor  and  canal.  A  similar 
partnership  is  being  formed  between  the  Buffalo  District  and  Region  V  for  the  Ash- 
tabula River. 

Question  2.  What  long  term  management  plans  has  the  Corps  developed  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  to  address  contaminated  sediments? 

Answer.  Dredged  Material  Management  Plans  (DMMPs)  are  currently  being  de- 
veloped, or  are  scheduled  to  be  initiated  in  FY  1995  for  the  following  navigation 
projects: 

Chicago  River,  Illinois 

Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  MN-WI 

Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Michigan 

Holland  Harbor,  Michigan 

Indiana  Harbor  and  Canal,  Indiana 

Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wisconsin 

St.  Joseph  Harbor,  Michigan 

Saginaw  River,  Michigan 

Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio 
The  plans  provide  for  long-term  management  of  dredged  material,  including  con- 
taminated sediments,  at  specific  Federsd  projects. 

The  Corps'  North  Central  Division  has  been  working  closely  with  USEPA  Regions 
II,  III  and  V  in  the  development  of  dredged  material  management  guidance  for  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  USEPA  and  Corps  intend  to  release  the  "Great  Lakes  Dredged 
Material  Testing  and  Evaluation  Manual"  for  public  review  and  comment  in  July 
1994.  Other  guidance  documents  on  dredged  material  management  are  being  devel- 
oped jointly  by  the  USEPA  and  Corps  at  both  National  and  regional  levels. 

Question  3.  What  technological  barriers  has  the  Corps  of  Engineers  encountered 
in  cleaning  up  contaminated  sediments? 

Answer.  The  Corps  has  examined  and  demonstrated  a  number  of  sediment  reme- 
diation technologies  through  the  Corps  dredged  material  research  programs,  as  part 
of  support  to  the  USEPA's  Assessment  and  Remediation  of  Contaminated  Sediment 
(ARCS)  Program,  and  in  support  to  other  USEPA  programs,  including  Superfund. 
Numerous  technologies  currently  exist  for  sediment  remediation,  although  not  all 
are  at  the  same  level  of  development.  Technologies  for  dredging,  transport,  and  con- 
fined disposal  are  well  developed  with  considerable  full-scale  operating  experience. 
Technologies  for  containment  in-place  and  sediment  pretreatment  and  treatment 
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have  limited  or  no  operating  experience  at  full-scale  and  require  additional  develop- 
ment before  they  are  ready  for  implementation. 

Question  4.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  quality  of  confined  disposal  fa- 
cilities in  the  Great  Lakes,  especially  those  facilities  that  may  be  creating  water 
quality  problems.  Can  you  provide  an  estimate  of  how  many  disposal  facilities  need 
immediate  attention?  ^  r    -y.- 

Answer.  The  Corps  has  constructed  and  operated  43  confined  disposal  facilities 
(CDFs)  around  the  Great  Lakes  for  maintenance  dredging  from  Federal  navigation 
projects.  The  discharge  of  water  from  a  CDF  is  a  dredged  material  discharge,  and 
regulated  under  Sections  404  and  401  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  All  of  the  CDFs  on 
the  Great  Lakes  are  operating  in  compliance  with  these  sections  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  therefore  not  creating  any  water  quality  problems.  Corps  districts  continue 
to  take  advantage  of  operating  experience  and  dredged  material  research  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  quality  of  discharges  from  these  facilities. 

Between  1986  and  1989,  the  USEPA,  Corps  of  Engineers  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  joined  in  an  interagency  working  group  which  examined  the  long-term 
ecological  impacts  of  CDFs  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  working  group  considered  sev- 
eral approaches  to  measure  the  loss  of  contaminants  from  CDFs,  developed  pre- 
dictive models,  and  prioritized  CDFs  for  study.  The  USEPA  and  Corps  jointly  con- 
ducted investigations  at  the  Saginaw  Bay  CD.  The  results  of  this  study,  which  were 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Great  Lakes  Research,  calculated  very  minor  losses  of 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  but  field  measurements  showed  no  discernible  im- 
pacts on  aquatic  orgamsms  outside  the  CDF.  Detailed  studies  of  contaminant  trans- 
port and  uptake  have  also  been  conducted  by  the  Corps  at  CDFs  in  Buffalo  and  Chi- 
cago. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  above  interagency  working  group,  the  US  EPA  and 
Corps  have  continued  to  work  closely  on  CDF  related  issues.  The  USEPA  and  Corps 
are  currently  cooperating  on  CDF  design  and  performance  guidance  for  highly  con- 
taminated sediments. 

Question  5.  In  the  1930's,  the  Muskingum  Conservancy  District  in  Ohio  was  cre- 
ated to  build  a  series  of  flood  control  lakes  and  dams  throughout  the  Muskingum 
River  Watershed.  In  1941,  the  conservancy  transferred  the  lakes  and  dams  over  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Soon  after,  land  tracts  on  higher  ground  withm 
the  flood  plain  were  conveyed  to  private  property  owners.  The  Army  Corps  of  Enri- 
neers  retained  a  flowage  easement  on  those  tracts  in  the  event  a  flood  occurred.  Al- 
though the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  held  the  easements  on  these  properties  for  the 
past  40  years,  the  boundaries  of  the  easements  have  not  been  completely  delineated. 
In  1978,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Washington  began  to  survey  the  Muskingum 
Watershed  in  Ohio  with  the  intention  of  enforcing  existing  easement  rights.  In  1992, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  commenced  ejectment  proceedings  at  Pleasant  Hill  Lake, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  none  of  the  properties  in  question  had  ever  flooded. 
Given  the  lack  of  a  demonstrable  threat  to  these  homes,  and  a  failure  to  enforce 
these  easements  for  the  past  40  years,  why  has  the  Corps  of  Engineers  decided  to 
pursue  the  enforcement  of  these  easements? 

Answer.  All  14  flood  control  projects  were  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
during  the  four  year  period  from  1934  to  1938.  A  few  encroachments  developed  early 
on  in  the  1940's  and  studies  were  made  on  what  action  to  take.  Verbal  and  written 
warnings  were  issued,  but  no  general  policv  existed.  Other  than  these  few  early  en- 
croachments, the  projects  operated  relatively  smoothly  through  the  1960's. 

In  the  early  1970'^s,  as  development  followed  the  interstate  expansion  into  the 
area,  mobile  home  parks  were  illegally  established  within  the  Bolivar  Dam  pool 
area,  many  feet  below  the  spillway  elevation.  After  three  years  of  study,  the  Corps 
filed  successful  litigation  to  compel  removal  of  the  mobile  homes.  It  was  agreed  in 
court  that  the  Corps  would  also  remove  all  remaining  encroaching  structures  in  the 
Muskingum  basin  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  remove,  to  assure  equal  protection 
and  treatment  for  all  those  involved.  If  the  mobile  homes  had  not  been  removed, 
they  would  have  been  under  eight  feet  of  water  during  the  record  flood  at  Bolivar 
in  January  1991. 

Initial  efforts  to  resolve  encroachments  were  focused  on  owners  of  permanent 
structures  in  the  Bolivar  Dam  easement  area.  President  Carter  received  a  letter  of 
complaint  from  one  of  the  affected  homeowners.  As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  directed  the  Corps  to  delay  enforcement  work  while  a  study  of  the  issue  was 
accomplished.  The  two  year  study  concluded  in  1980  and  directed  the  Corps  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  program  as  planned. 

In  January  1981,  under  a  new  administration,  tiie  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works  decided  to  re-study  the  program.  The  study  was  completed 
in  1982  and  a  very  specific  encroachment  policy  for  Bolivar  Dam,  drafted  with  Con- 
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gressional  cooperation,  Was  completed.  The  policy  was  then  applied  to  all  projects 
in  the  Muskingum  Basin  in  succession,  with  implementation  beginning  in  1982  at 
the  Bolivar  Dam.  As  removal  actions  began,  owners  of  affected  structures  continued 
to  contact  their  Congressional  representatives. 

As  a  result  of  renewed  Congressional  interest,  in  June  1992,  the  Corps  self-im- 
posed a  moratorium  on  encroachment  resolution  in  the  Basin  pending  a  review  of 
the  current  encroachment  policv.  A  basin-wide  Hydrological/Hydraulics  (H&H) 
Study  of  the  flood  frequencies  of  the  projects  was  accomplished.  Based  on  the  results 
of  the  policy  review  and  H&H  Study,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  modified  the  existing  policy  to  the  extent  of  lowering  the  policy  elevation  lati- 
tude at  three  of  the  14  projects,  resulting  in  six  additional  residential  structures 
being  eligible  to  remain  below  spillway  elevation.  The  moratorium  on  residential  re- 
movals was  rescinded  in  April  1993  and  implementation  of  the  new  policy  was  initi- 
ated. 

Senator  Metzenbaum  introduced  language  in  the  Senate  Fiscal  Year  1994  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Bill  directing  the  Corps  to  cease  in  remov- 
ing or  demolishing  any  residential  structure  subject  to  a  flowage  easement,  in  the 
Muskingum  River  Basin,  until  the  appropriate  committees  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  and  address  the  policy  in  the  next  Water  Resources  Development  Authoriza- 
tion legislation.  Although  the  specific  language  was  removed  during  conference,  the 
conferees  urged  the  Corps  to  heed  the  language.  As  a  result,  the  Corps  has  discon- 
tinued actions  against  residential  structures  which  were  encroaching  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  removal  program,  until  the  103rd  Congress  has  completed  its  legis- 
lative actions. 

Question  6.  In  June  1992,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
Ms.  Nancy  Dorn  modified  the  encroachment  policy  as  it  pertains  to  Pleasant  Hill 
Lake.  This  modification  saved  12  homes.  I  continue  to  be  appreciative  of  Ms.  Dom's 
help  in  making  this  modification.  However,  the  individual  homeowners  at  Pleasant 
Hill  have  not  been  contacted  regarding  this  decision.  They  have  seen  nothing  in 
writing.  Why  have  they  not  been  notified? 

Answer.  The  ASA/CW  modified  the  Pleasant  Hill  Lake  policy  from  5'  below  spill- 
way to  13'  below  on  6  March  1992.  The  district  received  notification  and  direction 
of  this  change  in  early  June  1992.  Affected  landowners  were  notified  by  letter  imme- 
diately thereafter,  as  follows: 

•  Ed  Gall  was  notified  through  his  attorney  of  the  policy  change  by  letter 
dated  24  June  1992  in  regard  to  his  dwelling. 

•  Greg  James  and  Robin  Webb  have  already  signed  a  Consent  for  their  dwell- 
ing, effective  6  October  1993. 

•  Behman  Loy  refiised  permission  to  survey  first  floor  elevation.  Notice  of 
policy  change  and  request  to  survey  were  sent  on  24  June  1992. 

•  Philip  Nolan  was  mailed  a  Consent  for  his  dwelling  by  letter  dated  22  Sep- 
tember 1992. 

•  James  Drushel  was  sent  a  letter  informing  him  that  Ms.  Dorn  was  allowing 
his  trailer  to  be  moved  to  a  higher  elevation  on  12  June  1992. 

•  Raymond  Fast  was  sent  a  letter  regarding  his  cottage  on  24  June  1992. 

•  Florence  Ramsey,  Val  Ramsey,  and  Marcia  Ramsey  were  sent  individual 
letters,  dated  25  June  1992,  regarding  the  policy  change  on  their  mobile  home. 

•  William  Warden  was  sent  a  letter  dated  25  June  1992,  regarding  his  mobile 
home. 

•  In  addition,  telephonic  contracts  have  continued  on  this  matter  as  well  as 
site  visits. 

Question  7.  Currently,  54  homeowners  at  6  Muskingum,  Ohio  lakes  are  identified 
as  encroachers  on  government  easements.  Is  the  Corps  currently  in  the  process  of 
formulating  a  new  modified  policy  on  how  to  deal  with  these  encroachments?  If  so, 
please  elaborate. 

Answer.  Under  the  current  modified  policy,  56  dwellings  are  scheduled  for  re- 
moval at  nine  Muskingum,  Ohio  lakes. 

As  a  result  of  renewed  Congressional  interest  in  1992,  the  Corps  conducted  a 
basin-wide  Hydrological/Hydraulics  (H&H)  Study  of  the  flood  freouencies  of  the 
projects.  Based  on  tne  results  of  the  H&H  Study  and  a  review  of  the  Muskingum 
Encroachment  Removal  Policy,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works 
modified  the  existing  policy  to  the  extent  of  lowering  the  policy  elevation  latitude 
at  three  of  the  14  projects,  resulting  in  six  additional  residential  structures  being 
eligible  to  remain  below  spillway  elevation. 

The  Corps  restriction  against  structures  being  built  within  a  flowage  easement 
area  is  designed  to  protect  life,  property,  and  the  operational  integrity  of  a  vital  part 
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of  this  Nation's  flood  control  system.  As  history  has  proven  in  this  basin,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  rapid  rises  in  lake  elevations  may  occur  and  resiilt  in  loss 
of  life,  inundation  of  structures  and  personal  property,  and  blockage  of  vital  egress 
routes.  For  these  reasons,  allowing  any  habitable  structures  below  previously  estab- 
lished elevations  is  extremely  undesirable.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works  has  determined  that  the  current  modified  policy  on  encroachment  re- 
movals in  the  Muskingum  Basin  is  valid  and  would  continue  to  be  enforced. 

Question  8.  In  1993,  the  Corps  modified  its  policy  on  all  16  Muskingum  projects. 
This  new  policy  sets  the  consentable  elevation  at  the  1992  policy  level  or  the  150 
year  flood  level,  which  ever  is  lower.  However,  if  the  pool  of  record  is  higher,  then 
the  consentable  elevation  is  set  at  the  pool  of  record.  According  to  your  data,  twenty- 
two  homes  can  be  saved  if  the  pool  of  record  is  adopted  as  the  consentable  elevation. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  why  shouldn't  the  consentable  elevation  be  set  at  the  pool  of 
record  in  all  cases? 

Answer.  Using  the  pool  of  record  provides  an  extremely  variable  policy  elevation 
to  work  with  in  comparison  to  using  a  standard  pool  frequency.  The  pool  of  record 
is  directly  related  to  rainfall  above  the  project.  The  larger  the  rainfall,  the  higher 
the  lake  level.  By  using  pool  frequency  the  Corps  has  taken  into  account  the  vari- 
able rainfall  factor.  If  pool  of  record  elevations  were  used  to  establish  the  policy  ele- 
vation, the  policy  elevation  frequency  would  vary  from  lake  to  lake.  The  variance 
for  the  Muskingum  lakes  would  be  from  about  a  30  year  to  a  300  year  frequency 
of  occurrence.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  by  using  the  pool  of  record,  over  half  of 
the  policy  levels  would  be  below  the  100  year  flood  level. 

Note:  The  1992  Policy  referred  to  is  really  the  1982  Policy. 

Question  9.  In  the  past,  I  proposed  legislation  which  would  require  all  property 
owners,  currently  defined  as  'encroachers",  to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with 
the  Secretan^  of  the  Army  in  order  to  save  their  homes.  This  agreement  would  hold 
the  United  States  harmless  for  any  loss  of  personal  property,  real  property,  injury, 
or  death  that  is  the  result  of  any  flooding.  If  an  owner  fails  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  remove  or  demolish  the  structure.  Would  the 
Department  of  the  Army  be  willing  to  consent  to  such  a  hold  harmless  agreement? 
If  not,  why? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  the  Army  does  consent,  through  written  agreements 
executed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  willing  landowners,  to  certain  struc- 
tures being  permitted  to  remain  below  the  spillway  elevation,  under  the  current  pol- 
icy. These  written  consent  agreements  contain  a  hold  harmless  clause  similar  to  the 
one  described,  however,  it  is  the  owner  who  is  required  to  remove  or  demolish  the 
structure  if  they  fail  to  enter  into  a  consent  agreement. 

It  is  the  Corps  position  that  anv  legislation  introduced  which  would  allow  en- 
croaching structures  to  remain  below  established  elevations  must  include  a  hold 
harmless  clause  to  protect  the  Government  from  liability  in  the  event  of  any  loss 
of  life,  personal  or  real  property,  and  injury. 


Statement  of  Rhode  Island  State  Senator  Dennis  L.  Algiere 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Chafee  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Dennis  L. 
Algiere,  State  Senator  from  Westerly,  RI.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify 
on  the  very  serious  problem  of  beach  erosion. 

Tourism  in  Rhode  Island  has  grown  by  record  levels  over  the  last  year.  In  1993, 
Rhode  Island  realized  $1.4  billion  in  tourism  revenue,  a  6  percent  increase  over 

1992.  Some  24,000  tourism-related  jobs  also  created  $302.5  million  in  wages  in 

1993.  According  to  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Economic  Development,  most 
of  this  revenue  was  generated  by  non-residents.  The  Ocean  State  has  enjoyed  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  number  of  international  visitors  in  particular,  which  has 
introduced  new  money  into  the  United  States  economy.  This  industry  has  helped 
Rhode  Island's  economy  buffer  major  cutbacks  in  defense  spending,  a  source  of  high 
skilled  jobs  upon  which  Rhode  Island  and  all  of  New  England  have  long  depended. 

What  makes  Rhode  Island  a  major  tourist  attraction?  It  is  our  420  miles  of  coast- 
line and  beautiful  beaches.  From  Newport  to  Watch  Hill,  the  entire  south  shore  is 
an  economic  system.  But  it  is  more  than  bust  a  tourist  asset,  it  is  also  a  resource 
that  affects  our  quality  of  life.  Our  coastline  provides  an  important  source  of  natural 
recreational  activity  for  tourists  and  native  Rhode  Islanders. 

Over  the  years,  storms  have  decimated  sand  dunes  and  damaged  beachfront 
structures.  Tnis  continuing  beach  erosion  makes  coastal  properties  extremely  vul- 
nerable. In  February  of  1994,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  England  Division, 
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completed  a  Reconnaissance  Report  for  shore  protection  and  flood  damage  reduction 
at  Misquamicut  Beach  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

MisQuamicut  Beach  is  located  in  the  far  southwestern  corner  of  the  State  and  is 
part  01  a  narrow;  sandy  barrier  beach  that  extends  from  head  lands  at  Watch  Hill 
Point  to  Weekapaug  Point  along  the  south  shore  that  faces  Block  Island  Sound.  Sen- 
ator Lieberman  is,  I  am  sure,  quite  aware  that  many  from  Connecticut  travel  the 
short  journey  east  to  our  beautiful  oceanfront.  We,  of  course,  welcome  them  warmly! 

The  Corps?  reconnaissance  study  for  Misquamicut  Beach  was  initiated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Town  of  Westerly  after  winter  storms  damaged  the  area,  most  recently 
in  December  1992  and  March  1993.  Several  alternative  plans  were  evaluated  for  the 
16,500  foot  stretch  of  shoreline  and  adjacent  backshore  areas.  The  best  plan  would 
have  utilized  beachflll  from  land-based  borrow  sites  to  create  a  new  4000  foot  long 
berm  at  elevation  17.9  feet  above  mean  low  water,  in  conjunction  with  two  flood 
walls  that  would  flank  the  Misauamicut  community,  providing  a  100  year  level  of 
protection.  A  pump  station  would  have  provided  for  removal  of  interior  drainage. 
However,  with  a  benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  0.92,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  concluded  that 
no  economically  justified  project  could  be  identified  in  the  area.  The  Reconnaissance 
Report  was  therefore  terminated.  The  Report  did,  however,  demonstrate  that  the 
project  is  environmentally  and  technically  leasible. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  funded  and  continues  to  fund  many 

beach  enhancement  projects,  from  Galveston,  Texas  to  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 
Some  of  the  projects  are  occurring  in  locations  where  there  is  substantial  develop- 
ment in  hazard-prone  areas.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  gives  priority  to  projects  in- 
volving flood  protection  in  areas  where  large  structures  exist. 

Rhode  Island's  Coastal  Resources  Management  Council  (CRMC),  on  which  I  serve, 
has  had  a  progressive  and  rigorous  coastal  protection  program  since  1971,  one  year 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  national  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  (CZMA).  An  ex- 
ample of  the  protection  CRNC  provides  is  their  work  to  designate  82  percent  of  the 
State's  barrier  beaches  as  undeveloped  or  moderately  developed  barriers,  which  has 
the  ultimate  effect  of  preventing  expansion  of  development  on  these  barriers.  All  de- 
velopment is  prohibited  on  undeveloped  barrier  beaches,  and  the  Council's  goal  is 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  where  possible,  maintain  these  areas  as  buffer  zones  that 
will  protect  tne  salt  ponds  and  the  upland  from  storms  and  hurricanes.  On  the  mod- 
erately developed  barrier  beaches,  only  alterations  to  existing  development  are  per- 
mitted under  specific  regulations.  Even  on  developed  barrier  beaches,  the  Council's 
goal  is  to  minimize  the  risks  of  storm  damage  and  erosion  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
prevent  alterations  that  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  beach  as  a  storm  buffer. 

In  addition,  the  CRMC  also  has  developed  a  Special  Area  Management  Plan 
(SAMP)  for  the  Salt  Pond  Region  which  affords  even  greater  protection  to  areas  on 
barrier  beaches  and  the  adjacent  watershed  region.  The  policies  and  regulations 
contained  within  the  SAMP  address  the  concerns  of  sewage  disposal,  erosion,  and 
contamination  of  groundwater,  which  are  amplified  in  barrier  systems  due  to  the 
dynamic  nature  of  the  feature  and  the  proximity  of  surface  water.  As  an  advocate 
for  wise  use  of  beach  property,  the  CRMC  hopes  to  minimize  economic  loss  due  to 
storm  damage,  and  the  loss  of  barrier  habitat  that  is  valuable  both  to  wildlife  and 
the  State's  scenic  quality. 

In  Rhode  Island,  our  beaches  are  susceptible  to  flood  damage  and  frontal  erosion 
because  of  the  unique  geographical  location  of  our  State.  Storm  tracks  run  parallel 
with  most  of  the  barrier  beaches  in  the  eastern  United  States.  In  our  case,  however, 
because  of  Rhode  Island's  location  (i.e.  perpendicular  to  storm  tracks),  barrier  beach- 
es like  Misquamicut  take  the  brunt  of  violent  storms.  These  areas  are  hit  head  on. 

Our  beaches  are  also  narrower  and  lower  in  profile  than  others  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  In  addition,  Rhode  Island's  barrier  beaches  are  in  a  sediment  starved 
stage,  with  no  abundant  sand  supply  in  the  system.  Thus  continuous  erosion  leaves 
our  beaches  in  a  ragged  state,  with  rocks  and  boulders  exposed.  This  is  not  condu- 
cive to  tourism.  There  are  ways  to  remedy  this  condition  wnich  are  environmentally 
sound. 

In  the  wake  of  a  series  of  major  storm  events  in  1991,  1992  and  1993,  the  CRMC 
is  currently  involved  in  an  independent  special  research  project  to  investigate  beach 
dynamics  along  the  south  shore  of  Rhode  Island  where  the  most  severe  erosion  prob- 
lems exist.  Understanding  sand  migration,  the  types  of  forces  (both  wind  and  wave) 
that  the  area  is  subjected  to,  and  the  impacts  of  existing  structures  on  sand  migra- 
tion, will  help  us  to  better  manage  the  natural  resources  used  by  so  many  people 
for  so  many  different  reasons. 

The  CRMC  is  reviewing  many  new  innovative  technologies  that  are  attempting 
to  address  growing  concern  with  traditional  hard  structural  shoreline  protection,  as 
well  as  the  need  for  increased  public  education  regarding  the  hazards  of  develop- 
ment in  these  high  risk  areas.  The  CRMC  is  encouraging  relocation  of  structures 
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located  precariously  seaward,  and  restricting  new  construction  in  hazard-prone 
areas. 

Post-storm  response  to  coastal  disasters  is  also  in  need  of  review.  On  the  three 
occasions  that  the  CRMC  has  invoked  an  emergency  permit  process  to  handle  a 
huge  influx  of  repair  requests,  it  has  issued  over  500  permits  at  no  cost  to  the  per- 
mit holder.  These  permits  are  issued  on  the  spot  by  staff  in  the  field  in  order  to 
expedite  the  normal  permit  process  and  post-storm  recovery.  As  a  regulatory  agency, 
the  CRMC  is  unable  to  solely  meet  the  people's  needs.  FEMA  is  frequently  called 
in  after  a  storm  event  to  assist  local  efforts  in  responding  to  damage,  but  all  too 
often  they  report  that  not  enough  of  a  financial  loss  has  occurred  to  warrant  Federal 
repair  money. 

Unfortunately,  Rhode  Island  seems  to  always  fall  between  the  cracks,  as  far  as 
storm  damage  assistance  is  concerned.  No  money  has  been  received  for  preventative 
beach  replenishment,  or  post-storm  recovery.  As  a  State  with  a  tourism-based  indus- 
try as  its  economic  base,  each  storm  carries  a  potential  to  severely  impact  the  local 
and  State  economy.  Recreational  beaches  in  disrepair  often  present  hazardous  condi- 
tions, and  are  dramatically  reduced  in  size  from  erosion.  Replenishment  and  mainte- 
nance is  clearly  necessary  so  that  beach  use  may  continue.  The  frustration  Rhode 
Islanders  feel,  as  the  result  of  ineligibility  under  various  FEMA  and  Corps  grants 
and  funds,  is  made  worse  by  the  realization  that  states  with  less  coastal  resource 
protection  and  rampant  coastal  development  are  awarded  Federal  replenishment 
projects  and  Federal  repair  dollars.  It  is  as  though  we  are  punished  for  our  com- 
prehensive management  approach,  rather  than  rewarded. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  focused  its  efforts  narrowly  on  flood  protection  with- 
out commensurate  regard  for  local  tourism  enhancement.  The  Corps  puts  a  50  per- 
cent maximum  weight  on  tourism  benefit.  This  is  not  enough  and  should  be  modi- 
fied. For  example,  in  the  recent  Corps  report  on  the  Misquamicut  Beach,  the  Corps 
had  to  look  at  an  area  with  the  heaviest  development  (this  is  a  small  area  of  beach). 
In  order  to  get  a  favorable  cost  ratio,  the  Corps  proposed  17  to  18  foot  tall  dikes 
to  protect  the  area  from  floods  in  a  plan  designed  for  a  100  year  storm.  Clearly,  this 
massive  project,  coupled  with  condemnation  of  private  real  estate,  did  not  result  in 
a  favorable  benefit  to  cost  ratio.  With  the  focus  by  the  Corps  on  flood  protection 
rather  than  frontal  erosion,  we  receive  little  benefit. 

Since  that  time,  Senator  John  Chafee,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Congressman  John 
Reed  and  Congressman  Ronald  Machtley  and  their  staffs  have  been  working  with 
Armv  Corps  staff  in  both  Washington  and  Rhode  Island  regarding  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  study.  They  were  particularly  concerned  that  the  Corps  consider  all 
cost-efficient  sdtematives  in  completing  the  project.  Congressman  Reed  particularly 
expressed  concern  that  both  the  reconnaissance  study  and  the  follow-up  feasibility 
study  appropriately  consider  and  weigh  all-recreation  factors  including  tourism. 

The  Corps  should  consider  protection  from  smaller,  lesser  strength  storms,  not 
only  100  year  variety.  It  should  provide  for  temporary  relief  from  frontal  erosion, 
not  only  flood  damage.  Further,  tne  Corps  should  prioritize  the  funding  of  smaller 
projects,  not  only  large  ones.  This  would  benefit  tdl  involved  by  reducing  long-term 
cost  and  providing  for  increased  beach  usage. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  must  recalculate  what  they  are  protecting  against.  In  past 
years,  the  Corps  funded  hard  massive  structural  projects.  They  now  are  turning  to 
beach  renourisnment,  and  this  is  welcome.  However,  the  Corps  has  not  sufficiently 
altered  its  regulations  to  accommodate  this  change.  Now  that  the  Corps  is  moving 
to  beach  renourishment,  it  needs  to  also  get  in  the  mode  of  maintenance  replenish- 
ment. 

As  one  of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources,  beaches  must  be  preserved  for 
their  critical  role  in  protecting  against  storm  damage  and  flooding  to  low-lying  up- 
lands, salt  marshes,  and  other  coastal  elements.  States  with  environmentally  sound 
management  practices  should  be  rewarded  for  effective  and  responsible  zoning  on 
barrier  beaches  rather  than  penalized  by  the  benefit  to  cost  ratio.  It  is  my  view  that 
Corps'  regulations  should  benefit  replenishment  projects  with  a  benefit  to  cost  ratio 
for  a  10  year  event.  Erosion  has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  serious  environmental 
and  economic  impact  on  southern  coastal  towns  in  Rhode  Island.  We  deserve  some 
help  in  our  efforts  to  protect  our  economic  interests  while  providing  maximum  pro- 
tection to  our  coastline. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
be  permitted  or  instructed  to  consider  the  following  with  regard  to  Misquamicut 
Beach: 

1.  revisiting  the  reconnaissance  study  with  an  eye  to  assuring  that  all  rec- 
reational values  including  tourism  are  weighed  appropriately; 

2.  continuing  with  the  follow-up  feasibility  study;  and 
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3.  considering  a  small  scale  beach  renourishment  project  to  deal  with  frontal 
erosion. 

Additionally  I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  reevaluate  the  benefit  to  cost  ratio 
particularly  as  it  pertains  to  benefits  that  accrue  to  reduce  frontal  erosion  and  bene- 
fits that  accrue  to  States  that  heavily  rely  on  coastal-related  tourism,  but  have  been 
penalized  because  of  their  stringent  coastal  zone  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  one  local  perspective  to  the 
Committee.  I  am  certain  that  if  we  work  together  to  improve  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  our  natural  resources,  cost-effective  and  long-term  benefits  will  result. 
I,  of  course,  am  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  other  members  of  the 
Committee  might  have. 

Statement  of  Darrell  E.  Lewis,  Chief,  Natural  Resources  Management 
Branch,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Good  afternoon.  I  am  Darrell  E.  Lewis,  Chief  of  the  Natural  Resources  Manage- 
ment Branch  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  was  asked  to  ^ve  you  an  over- 
view of  the  Corps  Recreation  Program.  With  me  are  Mr.  Donald  Dunwoody,  Chief 
of  Natural  Resources  Management  Division,  Missouri  River  Division,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska and  Mr.  Scott  Jackson,  Research  Biologist,  Resource  Analysis  Branch,  Wa- 
terways Experiment  Station,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  They  are  here  to  assist  me  in 
answering  any  questions  you  may  have.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  leave 
my  written  testimony  for  the  record. 

The  objectives  of  the  Corps  Recreation  Program  are:  to  provide  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  on  Corps  administered  land  and  water  on  a  sustained  basis;  and  to 
provide  a  safe  and  healthful  environment  for  project  visitors. 

The  Corps  has  a  large  and  diverse  recreation  program  consisting  of  463  water  re- 
source projects  in  43  States,  4300  recreation  areas,  and  11.5  million  acres  of  land 
and  water.  The  Corps  operates  these  projects  with  approximately  1,900  park  man- 
agers and  rangers.  Corps  recreation  facilities  include  campgrounds,  picnic  areas, 
boat  ramps,  trails,  etc.  Most  of  our  projects  are  located  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  almost  80  percent  of  the  nation's  population  resides.  The  majority  of  these 
projects  are  within  one  hour's  drive  of  a  major  metropolitan  area. 

The  Corps  is  the  nation's  second  largest  Federal  provider  of  outdoor  recreation 
(behind  the  U.S.  Forest  Service)  with  more  than  370  million  annual  visits.  Over  25 
million  people  (10  percent  of  the  U.S.  population)  visit  a  Corps  project  at  least  once 
each  year.  The  Corps  hosts  over  30  percent  of  the  recreation/tourism  occurring  on 
Federal  lands  on  just  2  percent  of  the  nation's  Federal  land  base,  using  less  than 
9  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  expended  for  recreation. 

Our  visitors  mirror  the  character  and  diversity  of  the  American  public.  Increased 
ethnic  diversity,  an  aging  population,  and  changes  in  leisure  time  and  activities  are 
all  reflected  in  Corps  recreation  visitation. 

The  Corps  is  in  a  unique  position  to  optimize  the  precepts  of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review  regarding  tne  provision  of  quality  (Justomer  Service.  We  provide 
high  quality  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  to  a  large  cross-section  of  America. 
Our  visitors  receive  the  immediate  and  tangible  benefits  of  valuable  Government 
goods-and  services,  consistently  and  reliably  across  the  country.  We  have  the  capa- 
bility to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities. 

Recent  research  conducted  by  the  Corps  Waterways  Experiment  Station  using 
IMPLAN,  a  regional  input-output  model  developed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  indi- 
cates that  visitors  to  Corps  lakes  expend  significant  amounts  of  dollars  on  goods  and 
services  and  contribute  significantly  to  the  national  economy.  The  Corps  recreation 
program  is  an  important  part  of  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  industry,  the  second 
largest  service  industry  in  the  country.  The  Corps  represents  over  1.4  percent  of  the 
direct  sales  in  this  important  $200  billion  industiy.  In  1991,  visitors  to  Corps  lakes 
spent  over  $10  billion.  The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  this  economic  activity  re- 
sulted in  $12.4  billion  in  employee  income  and  617,000  full  and  part  time  jobs  with 
an  average  salary  of  $18,300.  This  represents  0.4  percent  of  non-Federal  employee 
income  and  0.5  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  United  States.  With  a  current  budget  of 
$170  million,  the  Corps  recreation  program  expends  less  than  $300  per  job.  Such 
analysis  emplojdng  indirect  effects  tend  to  overstate  the  overall  economic  activity. 
However,  this  gives  some  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Corps  recreation  program. 

Cooperation  among  the  Federal  land  management  agencies.  State  recreation  and 
tourism  agencies,  and  the  research  community  is  increasing  significantly.  An  inter- 
agency reservation  system,  involvement  in  the  tourism  industry,  and  a  professional 
recreation  management  job  series  are  just  a  few  examples  of  recent  cooperative  ac- 
tivities. Another  example  is  the  work  to  expand  the  understanding  and  use  of  the 
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benefits  of  leisure  in  the  United  States — a  concept  already  in  use  in  other  countries 
such  as  Canada. 

Public  involvement  is  also  increasing  significantly  through  active  participation  in 
the  management  of  Corps  areas.  We  anticipate  further  activity  through  the  chal- 
lenge cost  share  and  contributions  programs  for  which  we  received  authorization 
under  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992.  The  best  example  of  public 
involvement  is  evident  in  our  volunteer  program,  where  nearly  75,000  people  donate 
their  time  and  talents  at  our  lakes  each  year. 

Increased  environmental  awareness  has  resulted  in  proposals  such  as  a  National 
bakes  System  as  proposed  by  the  American  Recreation  Coalition. 

There  will  likely  be  little  or  no  increase  in  the  availability  of  public  lands  for  out- 
door recreation.  We  must  protect  the  existing  finite  land  and  water  resources  to  en- 
sure its  availability  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  letter  of  invitation  that  we  received  Tuesday  evening,  you 
submitted  six  questions  which  I  have  addressed  in  an  attachment  to  my  testimony. 
Also  attached  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  Corps  recreation  program  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  glad  to  entertain  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 
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RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS  RAISED  IN  THE  LETTER  DATED 
24  MAY  1994  FROM  SENATORS  BAUCUS  AND  CHAFEE 
TO  DARRELL  LEWIS,  CHIEF,  NATURAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  BRANCH, 
U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Ql .    What  is  the  amount  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  budget  for 
recreation  and  natural  resources  each  year  since  1986  and  how 
much  is  that  of  the  total  recreation  budget  for  the  entire 
federal  government? 

Al :   Corps  recreation  and  natural  resources  budget  amounts 
are  available  from  1988  to  the  present  and  are  illustrated  below. 
We  were  unable  to  obtain  complete  budget  data  from  all  the 
agencies,  however  the  1993  budgets  for  several  of  the  Federal 
recreation  providers  are  as  follows:    Corps  -  $174  million; 
Forest  Service  -  $230  million;  National  Park  Service  -  $971 
million;   Bureau  of  Land  Management  -  $49  million.   This 
information  was  obtained  from  the  Federal  Parks  and  Recreation 
newsletter. 


Year 

Recreation 

1988 

147,000 

1989 

151,000 

1990 

154, 000 

1991 

158,000 

1992 

171,000 

1993 

174,000 

1994 

172,000 

Natural  Resources 

40,000 
41, 000 
45,000 
44,000 
50,000 
53,000 
58,000 


Q2 .    What  is  the  number  of  recreation  visitor  days  to  Corps 
lakes  and  how  does  that  compare  to  visitor  days  for  other 
agencies? 

A2 :   Per  the  1992  Federal  Recreation  Fee  Report  to  Congress, 
the  following  visitation  occurred  by  agency. 


AGENCY 


VISITOR  DAYS 


Corps  of  Engineers 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Forest  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


203  million 

47  million 

22  million 

288  million 

116  million 

1  million 
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Q3 .   What  is  the  potential  for  development  of  recreation 
facilities  by  the  private  sector  and  recent  efforts  to  realize 
that  potential? 

A3:   When  Corps  projects  were  planned,  lands  were  acquired 
for  future  recreation  development.   In  1990,  we  began  the 
Recreation  Partnership  Initiative  which  is  an  effort  to  obtain 
additional  public  recreation  facilities  on  Corps  projects  without 
further  federal  investment.   We  are  currently  reviewing  all  Corps 
lands  for  potential  development  by  the  private  sector.   We  have 
identified  numerous  projects  that  have  this  potential  and  will  be 
advertising  a  number  of  these  areas  in  1995. 


Q4 .   What  is  the  amount  of  money  spent  at  Corps  recreation  areas 
each  year  since  1986? 

A4 :   Based  on  a  recent  national  survey  of  visitor  spending  . 
patterns,  we  estimate  that  in  1991  over  $6  billion  was  spent  on 
trip  related  expenses  such  as  gas,  food,  and  lodging  by  visitors 
to  Corps  projects.   In  addition,  $4  billion  was  spent  on  durable 
goods  such  as  boats  and  camping  equipment  used  at  Corps  projects. 
Visitor  spending  statistics  are  not  routinely  maintained  and  are 
only  available  for  1991. 


Q5.   What  is  the  direct  and  indirect  economic  output  associated 
with  spending  by  visitors  to  Corps  of  Engineer  projects? 

A5:   Using  IMPLAN,  a  regional  input-output  model  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  we  have  estimated  the  direct  and 
indirect  regional  economic  effects  of  visitor  spending  to  Corps 
projects  nationwide.   In  1991,  the  $10  billion  in  visitor 
spending  resulted  in  direct  effects  of  $2.8  billion  in  employee 
income  and  180,000  jobs.   Indirect  effects  accounted  for  an 
additional  $9.5  billion  in  employee  income  and  437,000  jobs. 


Q6.   How  do  the  direct  and  indirect  recreation  economic  outputs 
compare  to  direct  economic  benefits  from  navigation  and  flood 
control? 

A6 :   Comparisons  between  the  regional  economic  effects  of 
recreation  and  benefits  associated  with  navigation  and  flood 
control  will  require  additional  time  to  assemble.   We  will 
provide  this  at  a  later  date  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 
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THE  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION  PROGRAM 


I.  BACKGROUND.   The  Corps  of  Engineers  became  involved  in  outdoor 
recreation  almost  as  an  afterthought  to  its  water  resource  development  projects. 
There  were  few  provisions  for  recreation  areas  or  other  environmental  values  at 
early  reservoirs,  including  major  projects  such  as  Bonneville  and  Fort  Peck. 

Although  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  allowed  the  Corps  to  include 
recreation  features  at  reservoir  projects,  from  the  1940's  through  the  1960's,  the 
Corps  was  basically  the  custodian  of  our  projects,  i.e.  improvising  parks  at  road- 
ends  where  people  gathered,  mowing  grass,  cleaning  restrooms,  and  collecting 
garbage.    However,  in   the  early  1970's,  the  Corps  started  hiring  professional 
managers  and  rangers;  people  with  degrees  in  biology,  forestry,  park  management, 
etc.,  who  manage  the  resources  surrounding  the  reservoir  projects  and  provide  the 
public  with  quality  outdoor  recreation  experiences  without  adversely  impacting 
those  resources.    Recreation  has  become  the  Corps'  face  to  the  nation. 

The  authorities  for  the  Corps  outdoor  recreation  program  are  attached  at 
TAB  A. 

II.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROGRAM.   A  visit  to  any  Corps  lake  on  a  routine 
spring  or  summer  weekend  will  confirm  that  Corps  lakes  are  extremely  popular  with 
the  recreating  public  and  tourists. 

1.    Scope. 

•  Corps  is  the  Nation's  leading  provider  of  water  based    recreation 

•  Over  7  million  surface  acres  of  water  and  4.5  million  acres  of  land 
located  in  43  states 

•  4,400  recreation  areas  at  463  water  resource  projects 

•  Second  largest  Federal  recreation  program,  with  more  than  370  million 
annual  visits,  second  to  the  Forest  Service  and  well  ahead  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

•  Over  25  million  people  (10%  of  the  Nation's  population)  visit  at  least 
once  each  year 
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•  On  just  2%  of  the  Nation's  Federal  land  base,  the  Corps  hosts  over  30% 
of  the  recreation/tourism  occurring  on  Federal  lands  using  8.7%  of  the 

funds  expended  for  recreational  resources  by  Federal  agencies. 

•  Corps  facilities  include:   campgrounds,  trails,  ramps,  picnic  areas, 
swimming  beaches,  hunting  areas,  agricultural  leases,  etc. 

•  Natural  Resource  Management  Professional  Staff 

-  Approximately  1 900  full  or  part  time  staff 

-  About  80%  have  at  least  a  4  year  degree 

-  Almost  75%  have  more  than  23  credit  hours  in  a  biological  science 

-  Over  40%  have  more  than  23  credit  hours  in  recreation 
administration 

2.    Economics.    Recreational  visitors  and  tourists  visiting  Corps  lakes  expend 
significant  amounts  on  goods  and  services  and  represent  a  sizable  component  of 
the  national  economy.    The  figures  below  were  generate  using  IMPLAN,  a  regional 
input-output  model  developed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  includes  indirect 
effects.    Indirect  effects  tend  to  overstate  economic  activity.    However,  this  gives 
some  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Corps  recreation  program. 

•  In  1 991 ,  recreating  visitors  to  Corps  lakes  spent  over  $10  Billion. 

•  The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  economic  activity  resulted  in: 

-  $12.4  Billion  in  employee  income 

-  617,000  full  and  part  time  jobs  with  an  average  salary  of  $18,300. 

•  Represents  0.4%  of  non-Federal  employee  income  and  0.5%  of  jobs  in 
the  U.S. 

•  With  a  current  budget  of  $170  million,  the  Corps  recreation  program 
expends  less  than  $300  per  job  associated  with  the  Corps  recreation 
program. 
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3.  Diversity.   The  Corps  outdoor  recreation  program  is  complex  and  diverse. 

•  Hunting,  fishing  and  wildlife  viewing. 

•  Camping  -  Primitive  to  full  hookups. 

•  Interpretation  and    environmental  education  -  Regional  visitor  centers  to 
campfire  programs 

•  Fishing  -  National  tournaments  to  bank  fishing.    For  example,  the 
McDonald's  tourney  at  Sam  Rayburn  Lake  attracts  about  7,000  boats 
with  each  paying  a  $200  entry  fee. 

•  Boating  -  full  service  marinas  to  private  boat  docks 

•  Shoreline  Management.    Policy  is  to  protect  and  manage  shorelines  in  a 
manner  that  promotes  safe  and  healthful  use  by  the  public  while 
maintaining  environmental  safeguards. 

Objective  is  to  manage  in  a  manner  which  achieves  a  balance 
between  permitted  private  use  and  resource  protection  for  general 
public  use. 

-     35,740  shoreline  permits  at  120  projects 

4.  Location.    Corps  lakes  are  located  where  the  people  are. 

•  The  majority  of  Corps  resources  are  located  east  of  the  Rockies,  where 
the  majority  (79%)  of  the  population  resides. 

•  80%  of  Corps  lakes  are  within  an  hour's  drive  of  an  urban  area. 
III.    PARTNERING. 

1 .    Volunteers.    We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  potential  for 
volunteer  help  to  operate  and  maintain  Corps  recreation  facilities. 

•  In  1993,  74,000  volunteers  contributed  services  valued  at  $4.6  million. 

•  A  more  aggressive  promotion  program  to  recruit  volunteers  will  increase 
the  contributions  from  volunteers. 
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•  Recently  installed  a  "800"  number  for  prospective  volunteers. 

•  President  Clinton's  Americorps  program  and  similar  work  programs  are 
possible  sources  of  additional  resources  to  assist  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Corps  recreation  areas. 

2.  Cooperating  Associations.   These  non-profit  organizations  provide  services 
at  Corps  visitor  centers,  historical  areas,  and  other  locations 

•  Publish  and  sell  brochures,  maps,  books,  etc.  regarding  the  project  and 
surrounding  region. 

•  A  portion  of  their  income  from  sales  is  returned  to  the  Corps  for  use  at 
the  project. 

3.  States.   We  continue  work  with  the  various  state  agencies  to  explore  ways 
to  improve  our  services  to  the  public  and  stewardship  of  natural  resources. 

•  Have  leased  a  significant  number  of  recreation  areas  to  local 
governments,  swapped  management  responsibilities  to  increase 
efficiencies,  and  shared  information  with  the  sole  objective  of  providing 
optimal  service  to  the  public. 

•  43%  of  the  4,400  recreation  areas  are  leased  to  and  run  by  our  non- 
Federal  partners 

4.  Other  Federal  Agencies.   An  evolving  spirit  of  communication  and 
cooperation  among  the  Federal  land  management  agencies  is  contributing  to 
increased  efficiency  in  the  provision  of  public  services. 

•  Interagency  recreation  fee  program  coordination 

•  Uniform  contract 

•  Universal  accessibility  guidelines 

•  Campground  reservation  system 

•  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  other  Federal  land  management 
agencies  to  advance  tourism  opportunities 
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5.    Challenge  Cost  Sharing  and  Contributions 

•  Authorized  in  WRDA  92;  policy  currently  under  development 

•  Used  very  successfully  by  FS  and  NPS 

•  Permits  non-Corps  interests  to  donate  funds  and/or  materials  in  support 
of  Corps  recreation  and  environmental  programs 

IV.    PUBLIC  INFORMATION/EDUCATION. 

1.  Visitor  Centers. 

•  Initiated  visitor  center  program  in  mid  1970's. 

•  Provides  interpretive  information  to  the  visiting  public  about  Corps, 
mission,  visitor  safety,  and  geographic  area. 

2.  Interpretive  Services  and  Outreach  Program  (ISOP) 

•  Designed  to  improve  the  efficient  and  effective  manner  at  the  first  level 
so  as  to  enhance  understanding  of  both  the  Corps  and  the  public's  roles 
and  responsibilities. 

•  Goals 

-  Achieve  management  objectives  using  interpretive  techniques 

-  Provide  environmental  education  to  foster  voluntary  stewardship  of 
natural,  cultural,  and  created  resources. 

-  Incorporate  Corps  Civil  Works  and  military  missions  and 
accomplishments  into  interpretive  programming. 

-  Improve  visitor  and  employee  safety  using  interpretive  techniques. 

-  Use  outreach  to  accomplish  ISOP  goals,  including  interpreting  Corps 
missions,  promoting  stewardship,  saving  lives,  and  solving 
management  problems.    As  part  of  the  interpretive  process, 
encourage  interest  in  math  and  science,  including  career  interest. 
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-     Enhance  the  visitors'  experience  and  enjoyment  by  anticipating  their 
needs  and  providing  interpretive   resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

3.   Water  Safety.   The  Corps  is  a  recognized  leader  in  water  safety  and  has 
developed  an  aggressive  program  to  reduce  the  number  of  water-related  fatalities. 

•    Fatalities  have  reduced  by  over  50  percent  since  1971. 


4.    Opportunities 

•  While  the  Corps  is  in  the  .tourism  industry,  we  have  taken  a  passive  role 
in  widely  promoting  use  of  facilities. 

•  A  more  proactive  public  information  program  would  inform  the  public  of 
the  recreational  opportunities  at  Corps  lakes. 

•  Increased  use  would  improve  occupancy  rates  of  existing  facilities  at  a 
minimal  cost  and  create  a  net  benefit  to  the  government. 


V.    CURRENT  EMPHASIS. 

1 .  Accessibility. 

•  The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973  required  Federal  agencies  to  make 
reasonable  accommodation  for  persons  with  disabilities  in  the  provision 
of  Government  facilities  and  services.   The  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  of  1 990  {ADA)legislated  the  same  requirement  for  state  and  local 
governments  and  private  industry. 

•  Corps  is  participating  on  Recreation  Access  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  the  Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
regarding  guidelines  for  accessibility  to  recreation  opportunities. 

2.  Recreation  User  Fees. 

•  Nationwide  polls  indicate  a  public  willingness  to  pay  reasonable  fees  for 
the  use  of  quality  recreation  facilities,  particularly   if  those  fees  are 
returned  to  the  site  of  the  recreation  opportunity. 

•  Reduces  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the  Federal  budget 
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•  Camping  Fees 

-  Average  fee  of  $8  per  night 

-  Generate  approximately  $20  million  in  annual  receipts 

•  Day  User  Fees 

-  Authorized  by  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 

-  Initiated  in  1994 

♦  $2  per  boat  launch 

♦  $1  per  person  for  use  of  swimming  beach  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3 
per  vehicle 

4  $25  for  annual  pass 

♦  Estimated  1994  revenues  of  $5.6  million 

3.  Recreation  Partnership  Initiative  (RPI).   An  effort  to  review  all  Corps  lands 
for  potential  development  of  public  recreation  opportunities  by  the  private  sector. 

•  Will  result  in  the  advertisement  for  development  of  a  number  of  sites  on 
Corps  lakes  in  1995. 

•  Has  received  positive  reviews  from  the  private  sector,  state  parks 
directors,  and  other  Federal  land  managers. 

4.  Tourism. 

•  Entered  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  other  Federal  land 
management  agencies  to  advance  tourism  opportunities 

•  Chief  of  Engineers  is  a  member  of  the  Tourism  Policy  Council  as 
designated  by  a  1992  amendment  to  the  National  Tourism  Act  of  1981. 

•  Chief  of  Engineers  is  an  ad  hoc  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Rural  Tourism  Development  Foundation  which  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1 990  to  assist  rural  America  in  tourism  development 
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VI.    CONCLUSIONS.   The  Corps  outdoor  recreation  mission  evolved  during  and 
after  the  development  of  water  resource  projects.    Today,  the  agency  is  a  major 
provider  of  recreation  opportunities  across  the  nation.    Corps  facilities  complement 
the  many  state,  local  and  private  sector-operated  and  maintained  recreation 
facilities  at  Corps  projects. 

Trend  data  indicates  a  continuing  and  growing  demand  for  recreation 
opportunities  at  Corps  water  resources  projects  in  the  future. 

These  factors,  taken  together,  make  the  Corps  outdoor  recreation  mission 
equal  to,  and  interrealted  with,  other  purposes  at  our  lakes  and  other  projects.    The 
Corps  continuing  focus  is  on  providing  cost-efficient,  quality  services  and  facilities. 
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TAB  A 

AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  CORPS  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  PROGRAM 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.    Section  4  of  this  act  provides  in  part  that  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  ...  is  authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  public  park 
and  recreational  facilities  in  reservoir  areas  under  the  control  of  the  War 
Department,  and  to  permit  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  such 
facilities... 

The  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act,  Public  Law  89-72.    This  act,  passed  in 
1965,  requires  a  non-Federal  local  sponsor  to  pay  50  percent  of  development  costs 
and  assume  responsibility  for  operation,  maintenance  and  replacement  of  recreation 
facilities  at  projects  authorized  subsequent  to  its  passage.    An  0MB  decision  of  19 
Dec  1972  requires  the  Corps  to  apply  the  cost-sharing  principles  of  the  act  to 
projects  completed  prior  to  its  passage. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  88-578.    This  Act 
provided  the  Corps  authority  to  collect  recreation  user  fees,  for  "use  of  specialized 
sites,  facilities,  equipment  or  services  furnished  at  federal  expense."    The  Act,  and 
its  subsequent  amendments,  legislated  the  requirements  for  all  Federal  land 
management  agencies'  recreation  entrance  and  user  fee  programs,  and  established 
special  accounts  in  the  Treasury  for  each  agencies'  fee  receipts. 

The  1986  Water  Resources  Development  Act.  Public  Law  99-662.    This  act 
assigned  non-Federal  interests  50  percent  of  separable  recreation  costs  for  new 
starts,  and  prohibited  the  Corps  from  requiring  recreation  cost  sharing  sponsors 
from  assuming  O&M  responsibilities  on  additional  Corps  managed  areas  as  a 
condition  for  cost  sharing. 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992.  Public  Law  102-580.    Two 
sections  of  the  law  are  particularly  significant  to  the  Corps  Recreation  Program. 

a.  Section  203  -  Voluntary  Contributions  for  Environmental  and  Recreation 
Projects.    Authorizes  acceptance  of  contributions  of  cash,  funds,  material,  and 
services  from  anyone  except  project  sponsors  of  water  resources  projects  for 
environmental  protection  and  restoration  or  for  recreation. 

b.  Section  225  -  Challenge  Cost-Sharing  Program  for  the  Management  of 
Recreation  Facilities.    Provides  authority  to  develop  and  implement  a  program  to 
accept  contributions  of  funds,  materials,  and  services  from  non-Federal  public  and 
private  entities  to  be  utilized  in  managing  recreation  facilities  and  natural  resources. 
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The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  Public  Law  103-66.    This  act 
authorized  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  expand  its  recreation  user  fee  progrann  by 
charging  user  fees  for  day  use  facilities.    There  is  no  authority  for  charging 
entrance  fees  at  Corps  operated  recreation  areas.   This  act  also  removed  the 
previously  legislated  requirement  to  provide  a  free  campground  at  all  Corps  projects 
where  camping  facilities  are  provided. 
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Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  My 
name  is  Tom  Grasso  and  I  am  a  Staff  Attorney  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  (CBF)  is  the  largest  private, 
non-profit  environmental  organization  dedicated  to  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  resources.  With  programs  in 
environmental  education,  land  conservation  and  environnrtental  advocacy. 
CBF  is  Involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  cleanup  effort.  We 
have  over  87,000  members,  with  over  45.000  in  Maryland. 

On  behalf  of  CBF  i  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  inviting  us  to 
testify  here  today  on  ways  in  which  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Civil  Works 
Program  can,  should,  and  does  participate  in  helping  to  restore  the 
Chesapeake  Bay's  natural  resources.  CBPs  philosophy  is  a  simple  one,  we 
believe  any  one  and  everyone  who  has  a  mind  to  do  so  can  help  in  Saving 
the  Bay.  In  the  State  of  Maryland  alone,  we  have  lost  over  73%  of  our 
historic  wetlands  base,  the  Bay's  oyster  fishery  is  at  less  than  1%  of  Its 
historic  level,  and  the  Bay  continues  to  be  plagued  by  an  excess  of  nutrients 
and  toxic  pollution.  However  there  is  some  good  news.  We  are  seeing 
signs  of  recovery  in  our  submerged  grasses  and  most  recently  a  revival  of 
our  striped  bass  fishery. 
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It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  this  Committee  that  in  the  past  the  mission 
of  the  Corps  was  different.  ActlvftJes  regulated  by  and  undertaken  by  the 
Corp  of  Engineers  may  have  actually  contributed  to  the  depletion  of  the 
Bay's  natural  resources.  Today,  we  t>elievethat  mission  has  changed  for  the 
positive  and,  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  about  the  future.  The  following  is  a 
brief  outline  of  some  of  the  tWngs  that  this  Committee  and  the  Amny  Corps 
of  Engineers  can  do  to  help  replenish  the  Bay's  resources.  Because  of  the 
expertise  and  capabilities  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  it  is  uniquely 
situated  to  participate  and  assist  other  state  and  federal  agencies  In  this 
effort. 

Already  the  Corps  participates  in  the  tristate  Chesapeake  Bay  Program 
along  with  other  federal  agencies  and  should  continue  to  do  so.  In 
particular,  in  the  Bay  Programs'  Tributary  Strategy's  calls  for  restoration  of 
wetlands  and  aquatic  habitat.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  restoration  activities 
should  play  a  integral  rote  in  achieving  the  Bay  Program's  goal  of  40% 
reduction  in  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  loading  to  the  Bay  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Corps  regulation  of  activities  in  waters  and  wetlands  under  Section 
404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  Section  10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
remains  an  essential  strategy  responsitJility  for  stemming  the  tide  of  wetlands 
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losses  and  ensuring  appropriate  mitigation  of  ttiose  losses  through  creation 
and  restoration  of  wetlands  and  aquatic  systenr>s.  Unfortunately,  mitigation 
efforts  by  the  Corps  and  state  agencies  have  been  plagued  by  technical 
difficulties  in  recreating  successful  wetlands.  Difficulties  arising  from  the  lack 
of  information  on  cumulative  impacts  and  the  loss  of  local  functions  and 
values  of  wetlands  has  added  to  the  sometimes  disappointing  performance 
of  mitigation  efforts  to  recreate  wetlands  in  the  local  landscapes. 

However,  by  fostering  efforts  between  the  Corps  and  non  federal 
interests  with  expertise  in  natural  resources  protection,  this  Committee  can 
provide  the  needed  impetus  to  improve  restoration  performance.  One  way 
to  do  so  is  the  Committee's  inclusion  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Environmental 
Restoration  Program  Act  S.2020  in  its  reauthorization  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act.  This  legislation  would  authorize  $30  f^llllon  dollar  pitot 
program  for  the  Corps  to  work  with  other  non  federal  agencies  to  design  and 
construct  water  related  environmental  resource  projects  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Wetland  restoration  projects  offer  an  opportunity  for  fomning 
partnerships  between  federal  agencies,  like  the  Corps,  state,  local  and 
private  entities.    We  foresee  that  the  funding  provided  in  S.2020  woukl 
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encourage  a  wide  spread  ^Tbrt  by  the  Corps  and  the  Bay  Program  to  involv© 
citizens  In  restoration  efforts.  For  instance,  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

Foundation  is  working  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program's  HatMtat 
Restoration  effort  to  involve  citizens  and  communities  in  wetland  restoration 
projects.  Some  of  these  citizen  based  activities  may  include  planting 
vegetation  and  monitoring  water  quality  and  btological  communities  in 
degraded  wetlands  and  streams  restoration  projects.  These  types  of 
projects  not  only  help  restore  the  natural  resources  but  give  citizens  who 
participate  a  vested  Interest  in  the  long  term  health  of  their  local  community 
environment.  CBF^  education  program,  which  takes  over  35,000  school 
aged  children  and  adults  each  year  on  field  trips  across  the  Bay  watershed 
has  found  that  the  personal  rrteraction  with  the  Bay  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  connect  people  with  their  environment. 

The  Corp  has  sought  to  use  dredge  material  In  a  manner  that  has  the 
least  environmental  impacts.  Unfortunately  federal  regulations  which  require 
the  Corps  to  seek  the  least  cost  alternative  for  the  disposal  often 
discourages  proposals  with  ttie  least  environmental  impacts.  A  decision  that 
relies  too  heavily  on  a  short  term,  least  cost  financial  alternative  will  often 
result  in  long  temri  environmental  costs.  CBF  recognizes  that  some 
innovative  uses  of  clean  dredge  material  may  result  in  a  net  positive  for  the 
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Bay^  resourcee.  To  ensure  such  a  result,  the  planning  process  should 
involve  all  affected  environmental  interests.  For  example,  in  the  Poplar  Island 
Project  which  is  a  effort  to  create  several  types  of  Bay  hatsitat  on  an  eroded 
Island  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  planning  process 
is  involving  local  watemnen,  environmental  scientists,  and  federal  and  state 
agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Sen/ice.  By  building  Into  the 
planning  process  early  involvement  of  affected  parties  it  is  hope  that  the  end 
result  will  yield  a  project  with  net  positive  gain  to  the  resources  of  the  Bay. 

Along  with  wetland  restoration,  we  would  also  like  to  see  the  Corps' 
expertise  used  to  assist  in  ttie  reestablishment  of  aquatic  habitat.  The  Corps 
can  play  a  critical  role  in  the  Bay  wide  effort  to  provide  for  fish  passage  at 
dams  and  to  remove  stream  barriers  that  block  migratory  movement  of  fish. 
In  addition,  another  important  activity  is  reestablishment  of  aquatic  reef 
habitat  for  oysters.  This  has  both  economic  and  ecological  implications. 
The  economic  benefits  of  a  sustainable  oyster  fishery  in  the  Bay  are  fairly 
obvious.  However,  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  ecological  benefits  that 
oysters  provide  in  improving  water  quality  through  their  filtering  of  nutrients 
and  sediments.  This  is  just  the  beginning  of  many  possible  opportunities  for 
the  Corps  to  engage  in  collaborative  Bay  restoration  efforts. 
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Mr.  Chairman  I'd  Rke  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
testimony.  If  I  can  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  on  CBPs  efforts  to 
Save  the  Bay,  I'd  be  happy  to  do  so. 
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Statement  of  John  Lamb,  Executive  Director,  Walleyes  Unlimited  of 

Montana 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  value  of  recreation  vs.  the  value 
of  navigation  as  it  relates  to  the  Corps  prioritization  of  water  usage  and  allocation. 

The  new  "Missouri  River  Master  Manual"  attempts  to  argue  against  any  redis- 
tribution of  historic  water  allocation  from  navigation  to  the  storage  reservoirs  i.e. 
recreational  uses.  This  argument  is  reflected  in  the  manuals  review  of  cost  vs.  bene- 
fit of  each  of  these  uses. 

Also,  the  new  "Missouri  River  Master  Manual"  would  seem  to  hint  that  the  Corps 
believe  that  any  attempt  to  redistribute  the  existing  allocation  would  be  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  the  downstream  congressional  lobby. 

Don  Pfau,  Chairman  of  the  Fort  Peck  Advisory  Council  testified  at  this  commit- 
tee's field  hearing  held  in  Glendive,  Montana,  on  October  11,  1993,  that  available 
statistics  show  that  the  recreational  benefit  recovered  from  the  upper  river  dams 
amounted  to  almost  $70  million  dollars  annually  as  compared  to  the  approximate 
$14  million  dollar  benefit  received  as  a  result  of  downstream  barge  traffic. 

The  potential  for  a  much  larger  impact  from  recreation  exists.  However,  due  to 
the  Corps  lack  of  involvement  in  development  of  recreational  infrastructure,  the  in- 
dustry is  constrained. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Majority  Deputy  Whip,  Pat  Williams,  has  pointed 
out  to  Col.  John  Schaufelberger,  that  the  "Missouri  River  Master  Manual"  fails  to 
factor  into  consideration  the  continuing  costs  for  Federal  investment  in  the  naviga- 
tion infrastructure  in  determining  the  relative  value  of  recreation  vs.  navigation. 

The  management  of  Fort  Peck  oake  by  the  Corps  has  been  devastating  to  the  rec- 
reational industry  in  our  area. 

"Missouri  River  Country"  is  comprised  of  eight  counties,  six  of  which  border  Fort 
Peck  bake.  The  total  population  of  this  area  according  to  the  1990  census  is  45,980. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  400  jobs  existing  today  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  tourism  of  Fort  Peck  bake. 

During  the  ten  year  period  which  ended  in  April  of  1990,  the  city  of  Glasgow  lost 
19  percent  of  its  population,  experiencing  the  5th  largest  decline  in  Montana.  Not 
only  has  our  area  endured  a  ten  year  drought,  it  has  also  been  suffering  from  an 
economic  drought.  Our  only  hope  for  the  future  is  for  the  economic  benefits  which 
we  see  the  potential  for  at  Fort  Peck  bake. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  why  our  area  has  suffered  while  the  State  of  Montana  has 
experienced  a  26  percent  growth  rate  over  a  7  year  period  in  non-resident  travel. 
However,  the  reality  of  that  increase  is  that  it  is  occurring  in  Western  Montana — 
not  Eastern  Montana.  The  State  Tourism  Program  is  willing  to  invest  more  market- 
ing dollars  into  Eastern  Montana  but  needs  to  know  that  there  is  adequate  facilities 
and  infrastructure  in  place. 

The  problem  that  we  are  having  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Corps  is  willing  to 
make  investments  in  recreational  infrastructure.  In  the  56  years  that  the  Corps  nas 
managed  Fort  Peck  Lake,  they  have  provided  only  five  locations  on  the  Lake 
(240,000  acres)  where  drinkable  water  is  available.  Up  until  last  year,  most  of  the 
Corps  managed  facilities  were  without  toilets. 

Can  you  imagine  planning  a  family  vacation  at  the  Corps  facility  at  Bone  Trail 
on  Fort  Peck  Lake.  First  you  must  drive  your  family  on  60  miles  of  gravel/dirt  road 
to  arrive  at  a  facility  with  no  water,  no  toilets,  no  parking  area,  no  camping  area 
and  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  there  when  it  is  raining,  you  would  discover 
that  the  roads  are  quickly  rendered  so  impassible  as  to  make  departure  impossible. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  this  area  receives  little  or  no  use.  I  don't  think  the  Corps 
should  be  surprised  either,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  don't  want  any  usage. 
They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  limiting  pub- 
lic use  because  they  have  plans  for  the  water  and  financial  resources  downstream. 

An  example  of  Corps  management  policies  at  Fort  Peck  Lake  are  best  reflected 
in  the  problem  at  Crooked  Creek  Marina.  The  operator  of  Crooked  Creek  Marina 
testified  at  the  Glendive  field  hearing  about  how  he  planned  for  and  constructed  the 
Marina  with  the  assistance,  guidance  and  approval  from  the  local  Corps  resource 
and  recreational  manager.  Then,  because  of  Corps  decisions  downstream,  this  water 
was  removed  from  Crooked  Creek  Marina  and  it  was  unable  to  operate  for  5  years. 
This  kind  of  management  not  only  discourages  economic  growth  but  quite  honestly 
puts  hardworking  people  out  of  work. 

There  appears  to  be  no  cohesive  plan  for  the  Corps  recreational  responsibility. 
They  lack  a  mission  statement  containing  goals,  objectives,  strategies  and  time- 
tables for  investment  in  recreational  infrastructure.  This  is  an  example  of  no  plan- 
ning— not  poor  planning. 
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They  do,  however,  have  a  mission  and  it  is  best  reflected  in  their  proposed  "reor- 
ganization". This  reorganization  has  been  proposed  under  the  guise  of  President 
Chnton's  National  Performance  Review  Initiative.  With  this  opportunity,  the  Corps 
is  planning  to  bury  their  recreation  and  natural  resource  mission  under  a  new  level 
of  engineering  managers. 

When  I  go  to  the  dentist,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  him  to  check  under  the 
hood  of  my  truck.  I  can't  imagine  asking  an  engineer  to  remove  my  gall  bladder, 
so  why  would  I  want  an  engineer  to  manage  Fort  Peck  Lake?  Would  anyone  con- 
sider putting  a  hydro-power  engineer  in  charge  of  Yellows  tone  Park? 

The  Corps  is  tiie  second  largest  provider  of  water-based  recreation  in  the  United 
States — they  need  to  be  required  to  take  the  job  seriously! 

There  is  something  very  wrong  about  this  proposed  reorganization  and  I  think 
that  it  is  best  reflected  in  a  letter  which  was  written  to  Dr.  John  Zirschky  on  April 
8,  1994,  from  Donald  Dunwoody,  Chief  of  the  Natural  Resources  Management  Divi- 
sion for  the  Missouri  River  Division. 

Under  the  existing  structure,  we  have  a  lake  manager  who  has  a  staff  and  a 
budget  and  the  authority  that  goes  along  with  it.  Even  without  the  support  from 
the  Corps  leadership,  he  does  a  good  job  with  the  resources  he  has.  I  guess  he  is 
doing  so  good  a  job  that  the  Corps  wants  to  give  him  another  boss — the  local  hydro- 
power  engineering  manager.  The  question  is  why?  In  Montana,  we  believe  that  if 
it's  not  broke  then  leave  it  alone.  Engineering  management  of  this  national  treasure 
isn't  going  to  solve  any  of  our  problems — only  serve  to  quiet  things  up. 

We  are  missing  out  on  the  potential  for  strong  economic  recovery  in  our  area  be- 
cause of  the  Corps  lack  of  commitment  to  the  natural  resource  and  recreational  mis- 
sion at  Fort  Peck  Lake.  Fort  Peck  Lake  is  a  national  treasure  that  deserves  much 

better  treatment  than  it  has  received  under  60  years  of  Corps  stewardship.  It  is 
a  resource  rich  in  wildlife,  clean  water  and  wide  open  spaces.  Montana  surrendered 
260,000+  acres  of  farmland  in  the  30's  so  that  America  could  put  hungry  families 
to  work.  Montana  deserves  at  least  the  equivalent  of  that  loss  returned  in  the  form 
of  increased  recreational  opportunities. 

The  Corps  manages  this  reservoir  as  if  it  were  their  own  private  holding  tank  to 
use  as  they  see  fit  to  satisfy  their  downstream  interests.  They  have  refused  to  spend 
any  meaningful  amount  of  money  in  the  development  of  the  recreational  resource. 

A  good  example  of  their  management  plan  is  the  "cost-share  dollars"  approach. 
Under  this  policy,  no  money  will  be  allocated  or  spent  on  recreational  infrastructure 
at  Fort  PecK  Lake  unless  the  State  of  Montana  or  my  community  puts  up  half  of 
the  money.  What  this  amounts  to  in  reality  is  a  very  clever  way  to  just  say  no  to 
investment  in  recreation  infrastructure. 

It  sounds  reasonable  enough,  unless  you  ask  the  question  of  how  are  my  neigh- 
bors and  I,  all  45,980  of  us,  going  to  come  up  with  the  millions  of  dollars  that  it 
will  take  to  make  Fort  Peck  Lake  a  point  of  destination? 

The  State  is  still  waiting  for  the  Corps  to  contribute  "cost-share"  dollars  for  the 
Miles  City  Hatchery  which  was  built  specifically  to  provide  fish  for  Fort  Peck  Lake. 
Where  is  the  Corps  contribution  to  the  annual  planting  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
State  on  their  behalf  because  the  Corps  doesn't  leave  enough  water  in  the  lake  to 
permit  natural  reproduction.  Apparently,  the  Corps  don't  do  fish — I  guess  it's  not 
in  their  recreation  operating  plan,  unless  of  course  it's  been  court-ordered  as  it  was 
at  Lake  Koocanusa,  where  the  Corps  spent  millions  of  dollars  building  a  fish  hatch- 
ery and  investing  in  recreational  infrastructure. 

There  is  a  rem  problem  with  the  "cost-share"  management  strategy — and  it's  be- 
cause it  only  applies  to  recreation.  The  Corps  had  no  problem  spenmng  15  million 
dollars  replacing  the  dam's  pen-stocks  (no  cost-share  dollars).  The  Corps  had  no 
problem  spending  200  million  dollars  rip-rapping  the  entire  800  miles  from  Sioux 
City  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  (no-cost  share  dollars). 

The  "cost-share"  dollar  management  approach  is  simply  a  clever  way  to  say 
maybe  when  you  really  mean  no! 

As  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Corps  has  put  into  place  a  plan  to  charge  $2.00 
to  launch  a  boat  on  Fort  Peck  Lake.  I  guess  this  is  their  way  of  punishing  us  for 
continuing  to  use  Corps  facilities,  such  as  they  are.  Maybe  they  need  the  poor  folks 
in  Eastern  Montana  to  help  raise  the  $500  million  dollars  necessary  to  fix  the  $30 
million  dollar  channelization  screw-up  in  the  Florida  Everglades? 

We  don't  deserve  this  kind  of  treatment  by  the  people  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  this  national  treasure. 

Each  year  remains  much  the  same  as  the  last — yes,  the 

potential  for  real  progress  and  economic  growth  is  here,  however,  we  need  a  stew- 
ard of  the  Lake  who  has  a  plan,  a  vision  for  the  future  and  who  will  see  to  it  that 
Montana  receives  it's  fair  share  of  the  water  and  the  economic  benefits  which  have 
flowed  downstream  for  56  years. 
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A  few  numbers: 

*  Montana  receives  6.5  percent  of  the  power  contributed  from  Fort  Peck  Dam. 

♦The  point  here  is  that  bilHons  of  dollars  of  energy  have  been  provided  elsewhere. 
It  is  estimated  that  $10-$  12  billion  worth  of  flood  protection  has  been  provided  with 
the  assistance  of  Fort  Peck  Dam.  These  are  good  things — things  we  can  all  be  proud 
of,  however,  let  us  not  forget  that  maybe  some  of  that  economic  benefit  should  be 
returned  to  Montana. 

Fort  Peck  Lake  and  the  surrounding  Charles  M.  Russell  Game  Refuge  is  a  na- 
tional treasure,  every  bit  as  special  as  any  other  area.  Due  to  the  cooperative  work 
of  the  people  of  "Missouri  River  Country"  a  good  balance  has  been  planned  for  Fort 
Peck  Lake.  The  needs  of  the  environment  and  it's  wildlife  have  been  carefully  bal- 
anced with  the  needs  of  reasonable  recreation  and  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  this 
treasure. 

We  have  taken  our  responsibilities  seriously  and  it  is  reflected  in  the  work  of  the 
"Fort  Peck  Advisory  Council"  and  it's  development  of  the  "Master  Plan  for  Fort  Peck 
Lake".  With  the  help  of  the  local  Lake  Manager,  DNRC,  BLM,  DFWP.  USFWS,  six 
county  commissioners  and  elected  officials,  a  cohesive,  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
developed  which  minimized  the  potential  for  recreational  impact,  thus  preserving  for 
future  generations  this  national  treasure. 

The  problem  remains  that  there  is  no  commitment  being  made  by  the  leadership 
of  the  Corps.  The  Corps  leadership  would  seem  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  turn- 
over— each  new  commander  just  wants  to  maintain  the  status-quo  which  if  the  last 
56  years  is  any  example  means  each  year  will  continue  to  be  much  the  same  as  the 
last. 

In  conclusion,  I  realize  that  I've  brought  a  very  local  problem  to  this  committee 
which  has  a  responsibility  to  oversee  the  interests  of  the  entire  nation.  But  I  believe 
that  if  our  problem  is  an  indication  of  how  the  Corps  is  fulfilling  its  responsibilities, 
then  it  is  everyone's  problem. 

Perhaps  the  Corps  are  right,  now  is  the  time  to  change  and  reorganize,  however, 
not  how  they  envision  that  change.  If  the  Corps  is  to  remain  in  the  recreational 
business,  then  they  need  to  take  the  job  seriously;  develop  a  mission  statement 
which  outlines  their  goals,  objectives,  strategies  and  timetables  for  implementation. 
Staff"  the  program  with  people  who  are  trained  and  qualified  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion. Prepare  an  annual  marketing  and  budget  plan  to  accomplish  the  mission.  De- 
velop a  5  and  10  year  plan  for  development  and  marketing  strategy. 

Those  people  who  are  affected  by  this  plan  should  be  included  in  the  planning 
process.  It  is,  aft^r  all,  these  people  who  will  be  helping  to  protect  the  resource  and 
ensure  that  it  is  available  for  future  generations. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  this  committee  to  address  several  things  immediately: 

1)  Eliminate  the  "cost-share"  management  approach  as  it  is  killing  the  efforts  of 
poorer  areas  who  could  never  afford  to  raise  the  kind  of  money  necessary. 

2)  Provide  the  enabling  legislation  to  permit  the  current  cottage-lease  holders  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  their  cabin  sites.  This  will  allow  them  to  borrow  money, 
make  improvements  and  build  a  tax-base  which  will  be  capable  of  supporting  county 
maintenance  of  the  roads. 

3)  Invite  me  back  next  year — use  Fort  Peck  Lake  as  the  measure  with  which  to 
judge  progress  by  the  Corps  on  these  issues! 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today  on  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1994.  My  name  is  Scott  Faber, 
and  1  am  Director  of  Floodplain  Programs  for  American  Rivers,  a  national  conserva- 
tion organization  dedicated  to  the  protection  and  restoration  of  our  nation's  rivers 
and  streams.  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  American  Rivers,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  and  the  National  Audubon  Society. 

Our  nation's  flood  control  policies  are  badly  in  need  of  reform.  For  more  than  two 
centuries,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  relied  on  structural  engineering  solutions  to 
control  flooding,  exchanging  heavy  environmental  costs  for  uncertain  flood  control 
benefits.  Despite  this  multibillion  dollar  investment  in  structural  flood  control,  per 
capita  flood  losses  have  more  than  doubled  since  1951,  as  we  continue  to  build  our 
homes  and  businesses  in  flood-prone  areas. 

Instead  of  using  floodplains  and  their  associated  wetlands  to  store  and  slowly  con- 
vey stormwater,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  sought  to  control  flooding  with  practices 
designed  to  drain  our  watersheds  quickly  and  then  to  compensate  for  increased 
mainstem  flooding  by  constructing  levees.  This  philosophv  has  focused  on  a  single 
purpose — removal  of  water — and,  despite  the  Corps'  much  heralded  new  "environ- 
mental" focus,  is  still  the  approach  used  in  the  vast  majority  of  current  and  pending 
civil  works  projects. 
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A  New  Mission:  Watershed  Management 

Given  the  number  of  vulnerable  homes  and  businesses  located  in  our  nation's 
floodplains,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  thoughtful  and  appropriate  struc- 
tural flood  control  projects.  But,  we  must  begin  to  address  the  problems  of  the  flood- 
ing where  they  begin — in  our  watersheds.  What  we  are  proposing  today  is  a  fun- 
damental shift  in  the  way  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  approaches  flood  control.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  adopt  a  multi-objective  watershed  approach  that  controls 
flooding  through  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  natural  flood  control  functions 
throughout  our  nation's  river  basins,  and  through  relocation  and  relocation  and 
other  non-structural  alternatives  that  reduce  the  risk  of  flooding  to  those  currently 
living  in  flood-prone  areas. 

In  the  wake  of  the  greatest  flood  of  this  century,  Congress  acted  quickly  to  pass 
the  Hazard  Mitigation  and  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1993,  landmark  legislation 
that  will  allow  more  than  5,000  flooded  homes  and  businesses  to  be  relocated  from 
flood-prone  areas  throughout  the  Midwest.  Congress  made  certain  that  non-struc- 
tural flood  control  alternatives,  like  relocation  and  wetlands  restoration,  were  avail- 
able. To  prevent  future  flood  losses,  we  must  not  only  continue  to  move  people  and 
property  out  of  harm's  way  but  must  also  make  watershed  management  and  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  natural  flood  control  functions  unambiguous  mis- 
sions for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  make  certain  that  current  and  pending  civil 
works  projects  reflect  this  new  approach.  We  must  also  recognize  that  the  States, 
not  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  are  our  floodplain  man- 
agers, and  that  we  must  tailor  our  Federal  flood  control  programs  to  facilitate 
strong  State  floodplain  and  watershed  management. 

Threats  to  Rivers 

Scientists  increasingly  tell  us  that  the  main  threat  to  America's  rivers  today 
comes  not  from  pollution  but  the  physical  and  biological  transformation  of  rivers 
and  their  watersheds.  As  our  rivers  are  altered  to  provide  water  transportation,  gen- 
erate power,  reduce  flood  hazards  and  provide  water  for  our  farms,  cities  and  indus- 
tries, their  natural  physical,  chemical  and  biological  processes  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed.  The  loss  of  riparian  and  aquatic  habitat  has  led  to  the  decline  or  ex- 
tinction of  more  than  one-third  of  North  America's  fish  species. 

Healthy  river  systems  are  incredibly  dynamic.  As  nutrients,  sediments  and  orga- 
nisms are  transported  downstream,  water  and  organic  materials  are  constantly 
added  to  the  mix.  Most  of  these  materials  come  from  the  surrounding  terrestrijd 
system,  with  the  land-water  boundary,  known  as  the  "riparian  zone,"  acting  as  a 
critical  valve  or  filter  that  regulates  the  exchange.  Riparian  zones  and  their  associ- 
ated wetlands  also  act  as  natural  sponges,  absorbing  and  filtering  polluted  flood- 
waters  over  time.  In  places  where  tne  banks  of  streams  are  cleared,  straightened 
and  replaced  with  rocks  or  concrete  to  reduce  flood  hazards,  the  natural  values  of 
associated  wetlands  and  floodplains — controlling  and  filtering  runoff,  providing  habi- 
tat, and  adding  nutrients — are  eliminated. 

Although  river  flow  is  highly  variable  over  the  course  of  a  year,  the  seasonal  tim- 
ing of  high  and  low  flows  is  fairly  predictable.  When  rivers  flood,  they  alter  the 
shape  of  the  stream,  scouring  new  channels  and  inundating  riverside  land,  deposit- 
ing sediments,  and  building  new  banks  and  beaches.  This  function  is  as  important 
to  healthy  river  ecosystems  as  fire  is  for  maintaining  prairies.  For  many  fish  spe- 
cies, this  flood  "pulse,"  called  the  "natural  hydrograpn'  by  scientists,  not  only  trig- 
gers spawning  and  migration  but  also  allows  fish  to  reach  seasonally  inundated 
floodplain  nursery  and  spawning  habitat. 

Scientists  increasingly  understand  how  the  destruction  of  these  natural  hvdrologic 
cycles  have  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  our  aquatic  ecosystems.  And  wnile  local 
communities  have  taken  the  lead  in  adopting  cost-effective  stormwater,  floodplain 
and  water  supply  management  progreuns  that  utilize  natural  hydrologic  processes, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  continues  to  pursue  its  primary  missions,  flood  control  and 
navigation,  by  altering  the  hydrology  and  other  physical  characteristics  of  rivers  and 
their  watersheds. 

While  environmental  restoration  has  become  a  part  of  the  Corps'  mission,  it  is  al- 
most exclusively  through  efforts  to  mitigate  for  negative  environmental  impacts. 

Our  Water  Management  Systems  Are  Inefficient 

Increasingly,  our  nation's  water  management  systems  are  at  war  with  each  other, 
leading  to  higher  flood  losses,  the  loss  of  aquatic  species,  and  the  de^adation  of  our 
drinking  water  supplies.  The  management  of  our  water  resources  is  at  the  mercy 
of  an  uncoordinated  collection  of  Federal,  State  and  local  programs  for  flood  control, 
water  quality  and  pollution  control,  watershed  management,  erosion  control  and 
groundwater  protection.  At  the  Federal  level,  there  are  at  least  25  subdivisions  of 
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12  departments  and  agencies  that  have  some  responsibility  for  flood  control.  At  the 
same  time,  States  administer  locally  adopted  and  enforced  land-use  regulations,  and 
local  governments  oversee  local  drainage  and  stormwater  management.  A  similarly 
disaggregated  hierarchy  of  agencies  are  responsible  for  the  protection  of  our  drink- 
ing water  supplies.  Full  coordination  of  the  many  separate  programs  that  address 
these  water  resources  functions  does  not  exist  within  and  between  these  different 
levels  of  government,  subjecting  the  overall  management  of  our  rivers  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  small  decisions. 

These  competing  water  management  systems  often  solve  one  problem  by  shifting 
it  elsewhere,  creating  a  disintegrated  and  inefficient  approach  to  river  and  water- 
shed management.  Increasingly,  these  tensions  are  translated  into  higher  costs  for 
taxpayers  and  rate  payers  as  the  deterioration  of  water  quality  requires  more  ex- 
pensive methods  of  water  treatment,. 

Reassessing  Current  Priorities 

Many  flood  control  projects  currently  under  construction  or  review  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  continue  to  reflect  the  faulty  flood  control  policies  9f  the  past.  Instead 
of  using  the  natural  flood  control  functions  of  floodplains  and  their  associated  wet- 
lands to  store  and  slowly  convey  stormwater,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  continues  to 
propose  projects  that  force  our  nation's  rivers  into  ever-tighter  channels,  increasing 
flood  heights,  accelerating  flows,  and  creating  a  false  sense  of  security  that  actually 
encourages  the  development  of  flood-prone  areas.  ^ 

Los  Angeles  River,  California 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proposed,  for  example,  to  further  alter  the  Los  Ange- 
les River,  an  urban  river  that  has  been  channelized  and  partly  buried  beneath  the 
city.  While  only  13  miles  of  the  55-mile  river  remain  in  a  natural  State,  these  "living 
sections"  account  for  most  of  the  remaining  riparian  habitat  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  Corps  has  proposed  a  21-mile-long  flood  control  project  in  a  drainage  area  that 
already  includes  five  major  reservoirs,  22  debris  basins,  and  470  miles  of  channel 
improvements.  This  project,  dubbed  "21  miles  of  urban  blight"  by  local  planners,  will 
further  degrade  economic  values  in  poor  communities  and  will  negatively  impact 
seversd  sensitive,  endangered  or  threatened  species. 

Trinity  River,  Texas 

Past  alterations  of  the  Trinity  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Paddlefish, 
a  state-listed  endangered  species.  Now,  the  Corps  has  proposed  to  extend  the  Dallas 
Floodway,  located  near  the  confluence  of  the  Elm  Fork  and  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Trinity,  by  nine  miles.  Included  in  the  project  is  a  22-mile  levee  and  floodway  sys- 
tem with  a  9.1  mile  channel  along  the  Trinity,  4.1  miles  of  channel  improvements 
along  White  Rock  Creek,  and  5.4  miles  of  channel  improvements  to  divert  Five  Mile 
Creek.  The  new  channel  would  reqviire  the  clearing  of  bottomland  hardwood  forests, 
critical  nesting  habitat  for  the  Bald  Eagle. 

These  projects  are  representative  of  the  kinds  of  environmentally  destructive 
projects  the  Corps  of  Engineers  continues  to  construct.  Still  other  potentially  de- 
structive projects  that  further  review:  a  flood  control  project  on  the  Big  Sioux  River 
in  South  Dakota;  the  Seven  Oaks  Dam  in  California;  the  Passaic  River  tunnel  in 
New  Jersey;  proposed  tidal  floodgates  on  the  Saugus  River  in  Massachusetts  (see 

Appendix  A).  ^  ,  ,    xu    /-.         u 

These  and  dozens  of  other  projects  are  indicative  of  the  approach  the  Corps  has 
taken  and  continues  to  take  to  water  resources,  a  legacy  that  no  longer  reflects  the 
broader  environmental  objectives  that  Congress  has  established  in  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  The  construction  of  these  proiects  actually  conflicts  with 
many  of  the  goals  Congress  has  set  for  other  agencies  that  manage  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  urge  the  Committee  to  take  a  hard  look  at  current  and  pending  water 
resources  proiects  to  make  certain  they  simultaneously  control  flooding  and  meet 
the  nations's  broader  environmental  objectives. 


1  Robert  N.  Stavins  and  Adam  B.  Jaffe,  Unintended  Impacts  of  Public  Investments  on  Private 
Decisions-  The  Depletion  of  Forested  Wetlands,  The  American  Economic  Review,  80:337  (1990). 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  wetlands  lost  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  lost  because  of  private  deci- 
sions induced  by  Federal  flood  control  projects.  Construction  of  flood-control  and  drainage 
projects  caused  a  higher  rate  of  conversion  than  would  have  occurred  if  the  projects  has  not  been 
built  as  Federal  projects  allowed  farming  where  it  could  not  have  otherwise  occurred.  Of  all 
the  factors  that  landowners  considered  before  draining  wetlands,  flood  protection  and  drainage 
provided  by  Federal  projects  had  the  largest  imoact,  generating  a  negative  extemahty  not  con- 
sidered when  the  decision  to  build  a  flood  control  project  is  made. 
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New  Directions 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992  gave  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the 
authority  to  adopt  a  watershed-based  approach  to  ecosystem  management,  and  in- 
cluded site  specific  authorizations  and  demonstrations  such  as  the  Anacostia  River 
Watershed  study.  Each  of  these  studies  directs  the  Corps  to  perform  comprehensive 
watershed  planning,  management  and  restoration  through  wetlands  restoration, 
sediment  controls,  stormwater  management  and  other  conservation  and  flood  con- 
trol tools.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  direct  the  Corps  to  perform  comprehensive  wa- 
tershed planning,  management  and  restoration  in  the  Los  Angeles  River  watershed, 
the  Des  Plaines  River  watershed,  and  the  Saugus  River  watershed. 

Stormwater  Management 

Scientists  have  increasingly  found  that  within  a  watershed  where  lakes  and  wet- 
lands are  preserved  or  restored,  water  is  released  at  different  rates  and  reaches  the 
channel  at  different  times.  A  recent  report  found  for  every  1  percent  increase  in  the 
area  of  a  watershed's  wetlands,  a  flood's  peak  flow  in  the  streams  that  drain  that 
watershed  is  reduced  by  an  average  of  3.7  percent.  ^  In  the  Midwest,  where  the 
Great  Flood  of  1993  lefl;  more  than  70,000  people  homeless,  more  than  19  million 
acres  of  wetlands  that  once  helped  to  store  floodwater  and  then  release  it  slowly 
back  into  the  stream  have  been  replaced  by  flood  control  and  drainage  structures 
designed  to  move  water  off  the  landscape  as  quickly  as  possible.  Researchers  have 
found  that  peak  flows  increase  substantially  afl^er  drainage.  One  researcher  study- 
ing the  effect  of  wetlands  losses  on  streamflows  in  Wisconsin  found  that  flood  peaks 
might  be  as  much  as  80  percent  lower  in  basins  with  significant  lake  and  wetland 
area.  ^  Others  have  come  to  similar  conclusions,  finding  that  the  hydrologic  deten- 
tion function  of  wetlands  can  reduce  the  size  of  flood  pulses. '»  In  fact,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  already  utilized  these  functions  to  control  flooding  in  the  Charles 
River  watershed  in  Massachusetts. 

As  part  of  these  efforts  to  simultaneously  meet  the  objectives  of  flood  loss  reduc- 
tion and  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration,  we  believe  that  Congress  should  go  further 
and  explicitly  grant  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  authority  to  implement  non-struc- 
tural flood  control  efforts  that  limit  stormwater  runoff.  As  you  know,  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act  creates  a  separation  of  responsibilities  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS),  instructing  the  Corps  to  manage  large  riv- 
ers and  the  SCS  to  manage  watersheds.  That  division  often  prevents  the  Corps  from 
addressing  the  causes  of  flooding — stormwater  management  practices  throughout 
the  watershed.  We  believe  the  management  practices  that  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tial to  simultaneously  reduce  flood  losses,  improve  the  quality  of  our  drinking  water 
supplies  and  protect  and  restore  aquatic  habitat  are  those  practices  that  restore  and 
preserve  natural  hydrologic  detention  functions  throughout  the  watershed.  The  flood 
control  efforts  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  currently  focused  structural  solutions  to 
mainstem  flooding,  should  be  enlarged  to  include  non-structural  measures,  including 
wetlands  restoration,  that  reverse  the  effects  of  tributary  channelization,  and  re- 
quire coordination  with  SCS  and  other  water  management  agencies.  This  enlarged 
role  in  stormwater  management  should  require  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies,  address  a  variety  of 
water  resources  needs  simultaneously. 

Aquatic  Ecosystem  Restoration 

In  1992,  Congress  included  major  new  provisions  and  themes  reinforcing  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  emerging  environmental  mission  in  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act.  We  now  ask  the  Committee  to  go  further  in  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1994  and  to  establish  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  as  an  explicit 
mission  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


2Misganaw  Demissie  and  Abdul  Khan,  Influence  of  Wetlands  on  Streamflow  in  Illinois,  Illi- 
nois State  Water  Survey  for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation,  at  49  (1993). 

3R.P.  Novitski,  Hydrology  of  Wisconsin's  Wetlands,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin (1982). 

••see  generally  C.H.  Prior  and  J.H.  Hess,  Floods  In  Minnesota,  Magnitude  and  Frequency, 
Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation  (1961).  C.T.  Haan  and  H.P.  Johnson,  Hydraulic  Model 
of  Runoff  from  Depressional  Areas,  American  Society  of  Cultural  Engineers,  11:364-367  (1968). 
D.W.  DeBoer  and  H.P.  Johnson,  Simulation  of  Runoff  from  Depression  Characterized  Water- 
sheds, American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  14(4):615-620  (1971).  K.L.  Campbell  and 
H.P.  Johnson,  Hydrologic  Simulation  of  Watersheds  with  Artificial  Drainage,  Water  Resources 
Research  11(1)  :  120-126  (1975).  I.D.  Moore  and  C.L.  Larson,  Effects  of  Drainage  Projects  on 
Surface  Runoff  from  Small  Depressional  Watersheds  in  the  North  Central  Region,  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  Bulletin  99  (1979). 
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In  Sec.  306  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990,  Congress  provided 
that  the  Corps  "shall  include  environmental  protection  as  one  of  the  primary  mis- 
sions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  planning,  designing,  constructing,  operating  and 
maintaining  water  resources  projects."  Section  307  also  mandated  that  the  Corps 
develop  an  action  plan  to  use  its  water  resources  authorities  to  accomplish  net  wet- 
land restoration.  Despite  these  authorities,  the  Corps  has  generally  believed  that  it 
could  not  engage  in  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  unless  the  project  involved  modi- 
fications to  existing  Corps  projects  and  only  if  all  existing  project  purposes  are  kept 
fully  intact.  It  has  typically  defined  its  environmental  mission  as  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  terminology  that  has  resulted  in  a  focus  on  the  direct  habitat 
uses  of  identifiable  species.  This  interpretation  fails  to  encompass  other  impacts  as- 
sociated with  structural  flood  control  projects,  such  as  negative  impacts  on  drinking 
water  supplies,  and  focuses  project  purposes  on  the  construction  of  nesting  areas 
rather  than  efforts  that  might  preserve  the  natural  hydrology  and  biological  integ- 
rity of  whole  aquatic  systems. 

The  Corps  has  been  the  managing  partner  in  the  development  of  a  flood  control 
system  that  has  virtually  destroyed  the  natural  values  of  the  Everglades  ecosystem 
from  its  headwaters  near  Orlando  through  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Florida  Keys.  The 
Kissimmee  River  restoration  project,  which  will  partially  compensate  for  the  envi- 
ronmentally-destructive channelization  that  occurred  in  the  1960s,  is  without  doubt 
the  best  example  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  evolving  mission.  The  construction  of 
the  flood  control  project,  coupled  with  basin  development  and  upland  drainage  prac- 
tices, significantly  reduced  wetland  habitat  and  degraded  water  quality,  causing  a 
precipitous  crash  in  fish  and  wildlife  populations.  The  environmental  restoration 
project,  currently  under  construction,  will  allow  the  river  to  resume  its  meandering 
course  south  to  Lake  Okeechobee.  Other  restoration  projects  that  mitigate  for  the 
negative  consequences  of  flood  control  projects,  including  the  Savannah  Harbor 
project-in  South  Carolina,  the  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass  project  in  Louisiana,  the 
Fern  Ridge  Lake  project  in  Oregon  and  the  Homme  Lake  project  in  North  Dakota, 
have  been  completed.  Ten  additional  projects,  including  a  restoration  project  for  the 
Anacostia  River,  our  nation's  most  endangered  urban  river,  have  been  approved  for 
implementation.  An  additional  34  projects  are  in  the  feasibility  study  phase. 

Section  1135  Program 

We  believe  the  Committee  should  use  the  opportunity  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1994  to  expand  and  improve  on  these  significant  successes.  Section 
1135  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  gave  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  authority  for  a  two-year  demonstration  project  to  implement  changes  in  the 
structure  and  operation  of  previously  constructed  projects  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1988  extended  this  program  for 
three  years,  and  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990  made  this  program 
permanent  with  an  annual  authorization  of  $15  million.  The  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1992  increased  the  program's  annual  authorization  to  $25  million. 
To  date,  a  series  of  legislative  and  administrative  obstacles  have  prevented  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  fully  meeting  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1994  creates  the  opportunity  to  "fine-tune"  this  important  pro- 
gram so  that  the  Corps  can  better  accomplish  its  emerging  environmental  missions. 

The  Secretary  is  currently  authorized  to  review  the  operation  of  water  resources 
projects  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  determine  the  need  for  modifica- 
tions in  the  structure  and  operations  of  such  projects  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  First,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  explicitly  direct  the 
Secretary  to  review  the  operation  of  all  projects  constructed  by  the  Corps  to  deter- 
mine the  potential  for  such  modifications.  Furthermore,  we  urge  the  Committee  to 
broaden  the  Secretary's  authority  to  implement  restoration  projects  that  do  not  mod- 
ify existing  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  so  that  the  agency  can  begin  to  meet  the 
broader  environmental  objectives  of  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration.  At  a  mininium, 
we  believe  that  the  Secretary  should  be  granted  the  authority  to  implement  environ- 
mental restoration  projects  in  ecosystems  impacted  by  the  construction  or  operation 
of  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project. 

One  obstacle  to  the  full  implementation  of  the  1135  program  lies  in  the  reauire- 
ment  that  local  sponsors  provide  land  and  rights  of  way  for  both  environmental  res- 
toration and  non-structural  flood  control  projects,  and  to  allow  local  sponsors  to  con- 
tribute in  kind  work  to  meet  their  cost-sharing  obligations.  Currently,  the  non-fed- 
eral sponsor  is  required  to  provide  all  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  including 
suitable  borrow  and  dredged  material  disposal  areas,  and  to  provide  a  cash  contribu- 
tion in  the  amount  needed  to  make  its  total  contribution  equal  to  25  percent.  We 
believe  that  in-kind  work,  especially  for  the  construction  and  design  phases,  should 
be  counted  towards  the  local  sponsors'  contribution. 
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Another  disincentive  for  the  creation  of  Section  1135  projects  is  the  management 
of  the  program  itself,  as  each  project  requires  several  levels  of  review.  As  you  know, 
the  current  approval  process  for  1135  projects  requires  several  cumbersome  and 
timely  phases  of  review,  including  a  s^uay  initiation  phase  which  has  several  levels 
of  review,  and  a  subsequent  and  equally  burdensome  feasibility  phase.  Consistent 
with  the  current  reorganization  of  the^  Corps  of  Engineers,  we  urge  to  Committee 
to  explicitly  direct  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  fast- track  approach  for  1135  projects 
that  do  not  exceed  $1  million. 

With  these  obstacles  removed,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  become  the  engineer- 
ing and  environmental  management  firm,  dispensing  planning,  design,  construction 
and  financial  assistance,  that  Congress  envisioned  wnen  it  passed  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1992.  This  expanding  "Corps  of  Environmental  Engi- 
neers" may  indeed  become  our  nation's  premier  water  management,  watershed  pro- 
tection and  environmental  infrastructure  agency. 

In  anticipation  of  these  developments,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  expand  the  size 
and  scope  of  this  important  program  by  increasing  the  Corps'  annual  authorization 
to  $100  million.  Furtnermore,  American  Rivers  has  identified  several  environmental 
restoration  projects  tJiat  are  modeled  after  the  Kissimmee  River  restoration  project 
and  which  would  require  Congressional  authorization. 

Columbia  River 

Dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  are  responsible  for  the  elimination  of 
more  than  200  salmon  runs  and  place  76  additional  run  risks  in  jeopardy  of  extinc- 
tion. These  operation  of  these  dams  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  eliminates  the  spring  freshet  which 
flushed  young  salmon  to  the  sea,  greatly  increasing  the  length  of  time  it  takes  juve- 
nile salmon  to  migrate  to  the  sea.  While  ladders  have  been  installed  to  accommodate 
the  passage  of  adults  travelling  upstream,  no  changes  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  smolts  travelling  downstream. 

Since  1980,  when  Congress  directed  that  "flows  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity," 
be  provided  for  salmon  through  the  Federal  hydropower  system  and  that  fish  be 
given  "equitable  treatment"  with  other  river  uses,  Federal  dam  operators  have  re- 
moved juvenile  salmon  from  the  river,  and  trucked  or  barged  them  downstream. 
Fish  runs  have  continued  to  decline. 

The  reservoir  behind  John  Day  Dam  is  the  longest  on  the  lower  Columbia,  slowing 
salmon  migration  significantly.  According  to  calculations  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  lowering  of  John  Day  Pool  would  adequately  increase  flows  to  meet  the  needs 
of  juvenile  salmon.  IDuring  dry  years,  for  example,  operation  at  minimvim  operating 
pool  would  1.8  days  fix>m  the  current  11.2  days  it  takes  water  particles  to  travel 
through  the  reservoir. 

Although  the  lowering  of  the  pool  would  not  significantly  disrupt  navigation  or  hy- 
droelectric generation,  it  would  require  some  modifications  to  existing  structures,  in- 
cluding the  extension  of  irrigation  pump  intakes,  modification  of  public  and  private 
wells,  the  extension  or  reconstruction  of  some  recreational  facilities,  mitigation  for 
lost  wildlife  habitat,  modification  of  fish  ladders,  and  minor  modifications  to  locks 
and  dams  (See  Appendix  B). 

Upper  Mississippi  River 
The  absence  of  a  system-wide  approach  to  the  management  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  has  placed  the  headwaters  of  the  nation's  most-storied 
river  on  the  verge  of  ecological  collapse.  The  Environmental  Management  Program 
created  by  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  habitat  projects  but  has  not  addressed  many  of  the  river's  most  basic  oroblems: 
the  loss  of  Dackwaters  and  aquatic  vegetation,  critical  requirements  for  healthy  river 
systems.  An  increasing  number  of  river  biologists  warn  that  critical  ecological 
thresholds  may  soon  be  crossed,  which  will  lead  to  a  rapid,  perhaps  irreversible  loss 
of  biodiversity  throughout  the  system. 

The  Long  Term  Resource  Monitoring  Program,  created  as  part  of  the  Environ- 
mental Management  Program,  should  oe  modified  to  facilitate  development  of  an 
ecosystem  management  plan  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system.  Despite  the 
successes  of  the  Environmental  Management  Program,  the  Mississippi  River  contin- 
ues to  decline.  Shallow  backwater  lakes  are  being  filled  in  with  sediments  which  are 
constantly  resuspended  in  the  water  column  by  river  navigation,  reducing  light  pen- 
etration needed  for  the  growth  of  aauatic  plants.  Submerged  vegetation  and  aquatic 
insects  will  soon  disappear  and,  without  the  vegetation  and  insects  essential  for  wa- 
terfowl and  other  animals, — the  river's  ecosystem  will  collapse.  This  sequence  of 
events  is  inevitable  whenever  a  river  is  impounded,  and  it  is  happening  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  with  increasing  speed  (See  Appendix  C). 
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The  Great  Confluence 

Section  307  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990  established,  as  part 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  water  resources  development  program,  an  interim  goal 
of  no  net  loss  of  the  nation's  remaining  wetlands  and  a  long-term  goal  to  increase 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  nation's  wetlands.  This  section  also  established  a 
wetlands  restoration  and  enhancement  demonstration  program,  and  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  pilot  project  for  Mud  Creek,  Arkansas  to  help  improve  the  quality 
of  effluent  discharged  from  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  operated  by  the  City 
of  Fayetteville.  We  believe  a  wetlands  demonstration  project  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Illinois  rivers  would  simultaneously  meet  the  goals  set  out 
in  Section  307  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990,  restore  the  health 
of  three  rivers,  and  meet  the  needs  of  flood  victims.  This  area  remains  heavily  dam- 
aged by  the  Great  Flood  of  1993. 

Conclusion 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  was  the  most  comprehensive  water 
resources  development  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  since  the  New  Deal  and  the 
was  the  most  environmentally  sensitive  water  resources  bill  ever  developed.  Subse- 
quent Water  Resources  Development  Acts  have  expanded  and  improved  that  land- 
mark legislation,  moving  the  Corps  of  Engineers  into  watershed  management, 
wastewater  reclamation  and  reuse,  and  the  construction  of  environmental  infra- 
structure. The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992  contained  more  environ- 
mental provisions  that  the  three  previous  omnibus  Corps  of  Engineers  bills,  paying 
particular  attention  to  water  quality. 

Now,  we  urge  the  Committee  too  address  faulty  Corps  of  Engineers  engineering 
practices  designed  to  drain  our  watersheds  quickly.  We  urge  you  to  require  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  adopt  a  multiobjective  watershed  approach  that  controls  flooding 
through  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  natural  flood  control  functions  through- 
out all  of  our  nation's  river  basins  and  through  the  use  of  non-structural  alter- 
natives like  relocation,  used  so  successfully  in  the  Midwest. 

In  keeping  with  this  new  approach,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  review  current  and 
pending  civil  works  projects  to  make  certain  that  these  projects  reflect  this  new  mis- 
sion. Additionally,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  direct  the  Corps  to  perform  com- 
prehensive watershed  planning,  management  and  restoration  for  the  watersheds  of 
the  following  rivers:  the  Los  Angeles  Raver  (CA),  the  Trinity  River  (Tx),  Duck  Creek 
(OH),  the  Saugus  River  (MA),  the  Mississippi  River,  the  San  Lorenzo  River  (CA), 
the  Santa  Ana  River  (CA),  the  Big  Sandy  River  (KY),  Pond  Creek  (KY),  the  Wood 
River  (NE),  the  Passaic  River  (NJ),  the  American  River  (CA),  the  Des  Plaines  River 
(IL).  As  part  of  these  efforts  to  simultaneously  meet  the  objectives  of  flood  loss  re- 
duction and  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  explicitly 
grant  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  authority  to  work  cooperatively  with  other  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  implement  non-structural  flood  control  efforts  that  manage 
stormwater  runoff. 

In  order  to  build  on  the  Corps'  emerging  environmental  mission,  we  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  an  explicit  mission  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  urge  you  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  the  review  the  operation  of  all 
projects  constructed  by  the  Corps  to  determine  the  potential  for  environmental  im- 
provements. By  making  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  an  explicit  mission  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  our  de  facto  river  managers,  we  can  better  meet  our  broader 
water  resources  management  objectives.  American  Rivers  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  and  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or  pro- 
vide further  details  upon  request. 

APPENDIX  A 

Lavisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland  River,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
The  Corps  has  begun  a  $1  billion  flood  control  project  that  includes  the  construc- 
tion of  levees,  floodwalls,  and  a  flood  control  reservoir.  The  benefit/cost  ratio  was 
not  computed  for  the  project  because  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  Act  of 
1981  found  that  benefits  were  exceeded  by  their  costs.  The  project  is  more  than  half 
complete,  but  up  to  $442  million  can  be  saved  if  the  project  were  amended. 

Natomas  Basin,  California 

The  Corps  is  studying  whether  to  proceed  with  a  levee  project  to  protect  Natomas 
Basin.  The  project  would  allow  more  than  170,000  people  and  80,000  new  homes 
to  be  built  in  the  basin,  where  potential  flood  depths  range  from  8  to  23  feet.  The 
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project  would  put  more  than  $15  billion  in  private  property  at  risk,  increasing  the 
future  relief  costs  to  the  Federal  and  State  government. 

Passaic  River  Tunnel,  New  Jersey 

The  Corps  has  proposed  building  a  20.1  mile-long  underground  tunnel  and  a 
shorter  tunnel  to  remove  flood  waters  from  35  towns  in  the  Passaic  River  Basin  and 
transfer  the  water  to  Newark  Bay.  The  project  also  includes  5.9  miles  of  channel 
modifications,  17.6  miles  of  levees,  and  6.2  miles  of  floodwalls.  The  project,  which 
is  expected  to  cost  $2  billion,  has  a  benefit^cost  ratio  of  only  1.2  to  1.  The  State  of 
New  Jersey  opposes  the  project. 

Saugus  River,  Massachusetts 

-The  Corps  is  studying  whether  to  build  tidal  floodgates  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Sauqus  River,  along  with  the  construction  of  dikes,  walls,  and  stone  revetments 
along  the  shorefront  of  Lynn  and  Revere.  The  project  would  ostensibly  protect  more 
than  5,000  coastal  properties  within  Revere,  Saugus,  Maiden  and  Lynn  against  tidal 
flooding.  The  benefifcosts  ration  of  the  project,  which  will  cost  $114  million,  is  only 
1.3  to  1. 

Brays  Bayou,  Texas 

Brays  Bayou  drains,  about  137  square  miles  in  the  south-central  portion  of  the 
Buffalo  Bayou  watershed.  The  Corps  is  considering  construction  of  a  flood  control 
project  that  includes  3  miles  of  stream  improvements,  3  flood  detention  basins  and 
7  miles  of  stream  diversions.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $430  million. 

Wallisville  Dam,  Texas 

The  $39  million  dam  proposed  by  the  Corps  for  the  delta  of  the  Trinity  River, 
where  it  empties  into  Galveston  Bay,  would  dramatically  impact  the  Bay's  shrimp 
harvest  and  the  jdeld  of  other  species.  Losses  to  the  shrimp  harvest  alone  are  esti- 
mated at  $59  million  to  $64  million  over  the  life  of  the  project  due  to  salinity  in- 
creases attributable  to  the  dam. 

Duck  Creek,  Ohio 

Despite  severe  environmental  problems,  including  pollution  from  nearby  indus- 
tries and  Combined  Sewage  Overflows,  the  Corps  has  proposed  a  $13.6  million  levee 
and  channelization  project  that  would  destroy  13  acres  of  habitat  on  a  degraded 
urban  river. 

Big  Sioux  River,  South  Dakota 

The  Corps  has  proposed  large-scale  modifications  to  channel  and  levee  system 
built  nearly  30  years  ago,  prior  to  the  development  of  non-structural  alternatives 
and  the  principles  of  watershed  management.  The  project  would  cost  $31.5  million. 

San  Lorenzo  River,  California 

Increased  sedimentation  in  the  watershed  of  the  San  Lorenzo  River  has  reduced 
the  carry  capacity  of  the  channel.  The  Corps  has  proposed  to  add  floodwalls  at  a 
cost  of  $11.8  milhon  to  a  levee  and  channelization  project  completed  in  1959. 

Wood  River,  Nebraska 

The  Corps  has  proposed  the  construction  of  a  $11.4  million  floodway  to  divert 
flood  flows  from  the  Wood  River  to  the  Platte  River,  interrupting  natural  flow  re- 
gimes on  both  river  systems.  Several  property  owners  who  would  lose  parcels  in  the 
path  of  projects  have  expressed  strong  opposition. 

APPENDIX  B:  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

The  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  once  noted  for  their  legendary  runs  of  salmon 
and  steelhead,  now  have  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  several  species  of  salmon 
listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Before  the 
development  of  hydropower  dams,  as  many  as  16  million  adults  would  enter  the 
river  headed  for  spawning  beds  as  far  upstream  as  Canada  and  Central  Idaho. 
Today,  the  number  has  slipped  to  2  million  fish,  of  which  only  300,000  are  wild 
salmon.  Over  200  Columbia  Basin  salmon  runs  are  gone  forever,  and  the  American 
Fisheries  Society  has  concluded  76  more  are  at  risk  of  extinction.  While  destructive 
land  and  water  use  practices  from  logging,  grazing,  mining,  and  farming  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  Columbia  River  salmon  habitat,  the  operation  of  Corps  of 
Engineers  dams  are  said  to  be  responsible  for  80  to  90  percent  of  the  human  impact 
on  the  Columbia's  endangered  salmon. 

Beginning  in  the  1930's  and  continuing  through  the  1970's,  nineteen  Federal 
dams  were  built  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers.  These  dams,  operated  by  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, have  drastically  changed'  the  pattern  of  flow  in  the  system.  Most  signifi- 
cant, they  all  but  eliminated  the  spring  freshet  which  flushed  young  salmon  to  the 
sea.  In  March,  a  Federal  judge  ruled  that  these  Federal  dam  operators  must  do 
more  to  aid  salmon  recovery.  In  response  to  lawsuits  brought  by  American  Rivers 
and  other  conservation  groups,  fishing  groups,  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Alaska,  and  Indian  tribes,  the  judge  rejected  a  biological  opinion  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  that  found  the  salmon  were  placed  in  "no  jeopardjr"  of  ex- 
tinction by  the  dams. 

For  well  over  a  decade,  the  region's  State,  Federal,  and  tribal  fishery  agencies 
have  recommended  improved  river  flows  to  mimic  the  spring  freshet  that  used  to 
flush  juvenile  salmon  to  the  sea.  The  dams  on  the  Coliimbia  and  Snake  rivers  have 
greatly  increased  the  length  of  time  it  takes  juvenile  salmon  to  migrate  to  the  sea. 
Before  the  dams  were  built,  juvenile  fish-fi:t)m  Central  Idaho,  for  example,  were 
flushed  to  the  ocean  in  a  week  or  less.  Now  it  takes  forty  days,  or  longer  in  drought 
years.  While  ladders  have  been  installed  to  accommodate  the  passage  of  adults  trav- 
elling upstream,  no  changes  have  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  smolts  travelling 
downstream. 

In  1980,  Congress  passed  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Act,  which  directed  that 
"flows  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantityl,  be  provided  for  salmon  through  the  Fed- 
eral hydropower  system  and  that  fish  be  given  "equitable  treatment"  with  other 
river  uses.  Since  then,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  improving  river  flows,  the  Federal 
dam  operators  have  removed  juvenile  salmon  from  the  river,  and  trucked  or  barged 
them  downstream.  The  Federal  dam  owners  have  pursued  this  transportation  pro- 
gram for  15  years,  despite  the  continuing  decline  offish  runs. 

The  reservoir  behina  John  Day  Dam  is  the  longest  on  the  lower  Columbia,  slowing 
salmon  migration  significantly.  Currently,  John  Day  Pool  can  not  be  drawn  down 
to  minimum  operating  pool.  According-to  calculations  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
lowering  of  John  Day  Pool  would  adequately  increase  flows  to  meet  the  needs  of  ju- 
venile salmon.  During  dry  years,  for  example,  operation  at  minimum  operating  pool 
would  1.8  days  from  the.current  11.2  days  it  takes  water  particles  to  travel  through 
the  reservoir.  The  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  incorporated  the  lowering  of 
John  Day  Pool  into  its  recovery  plan. 

Although  the  lowering  of  the  pool  would  not  significantly  disrupt  navigation  or  hy- 
droelectric generation,  it  would  require  some  modifications  to  existing  structures,  in- 
cluding the  extension  of  irrigation  pump  intakes,  modification  of  public  and  private 
wells,  the  extension  or  reconstruction  of  some  recreational  facilities,  mitigation  for 
lost  wildlife  habitat, modification  of  fish  ladders,  and  minor  modifications  to  locks 
and  dams.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  $80  million,  a 
one-time  cost  that  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  the  Kissimmee  River  restoration 
project. 

APPENDIX  C:  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  authorized  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  a  program  for  the  plannii^,  construction,  and  evaluation  of  measures 
for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  rehabilitation  and  enhancement,  a  long-term  resource 
monitoring  program,  a  program  of  recreational  projects  and  an  assessment  of  rec- 
reational benefits.  These  authorities,  contained  in  Section  1103  of  P.L.  99-6S2  and 
known  as  the  Environmental  Management  Program,  have  been  narrowly  inter- 
preted by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  has  failed  to  manage  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  system  as  a  functioning  aquatic  ecosystem.  Habitat  projects  developed  and  im- 
plemented as  part  of  the  Environmental  Management  Program  are  not  developed 
within  a  system  wide,  integrated  approach,  despite  language  in  Section  1103  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  that  suggests  the  authority  for  such  an 
approach. 

We  believe  that  the  operating  plan  for  the  Long  Term  Resource  Monitoring  Pro- 
gram should  be  modified  to  faciUtate  development  an  ecosystem  management  plan 
for  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system.  Despite  the  successes  of  the  Environmental 
Management  Program,  the  Mississippi  River  continues  to  decline.  Shallow  back- 
water lakes  are  being  filled  in  with  sediments  which  are  constantly  resuspended  in 
the  water  column,  reducing  Ught  penetration  needed  for  the  growth  of  aquatic 
plants.  Submerged  vegetation  and  aquatic  insects  will  soon  disappear  and,  without 
the  vegetation  and  insects  essential  for  waterfowl  and  other  animals,  the  river's  eco- 
system will  collapse.  This  sequence  of  events  is  inevitable  whenever  a  river  is  im- 
pounded, and  it  is  happening  to  the  Mississippi  River  with  increasing  speed.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  river  biologists  warn  that  critical  ecological  thresholds  may  soon 
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be  crossed,  which  will  lead  to  a  rapid,  perhaps  irreversible  loss  of  biodiversity 
throughout  the  system. 

A  resource  as  complex  as  the  Mississippi  must  not  be  managed  by  the  tyranny 
of  small  decisions.  One  component  of  the  current  monitoring  program  is  the  develop- 
ment of  "alternatives  to  better  manage  the  Upper  Mississippi  River."  We  urge  the 
Committee  to  explicitly  require  that  the  Long  Term  Resource  Monitoring  Program 
work  with  other  State  and  Federal  resource  management  agencies  to  develop  an 
aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  and  management  plan  that  adopts  a  watershed  focus, 
and  to  require  that  the  current  navigation  study  authorized  under  Section  216  of 
the  1970  Water  Resources  Development  Act  include  a  similar  focus. 
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Statement  of 

Lillian  C.  Llburdi 

Director,  Port  Department 

submitted  to 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

United  States  Senate 

regarding 
The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1994 

Hay  26,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Lillian  Liburdi, 
Director  of  the  Port  Department  of  The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.   I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement 
that  outlines  both  the  needs  of  the  Port  of  New  York/New  Jersey, 
particularly  with  regard  to  dredging  activities,  and  the  concerns  that 
we  and  others  in  the  public  port  sector  have  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  a  coherent  national  dredging  policy. 

In  the  past  dredging  of  the  underwater  infrastructure  of  our  ports  to  a 
very  large  extent  was  taken  for  granted.  People  accepted  the  idea  that 
in  ports  where  natural  harbor  depths  were  too  shallow  for  modern  cargo 
ships  dredging  was  not  only  necessary,  but  automatic.   In  the  late 
1970s,  water  resource  projects,  including  dredging,  no  longer  were 
taken  for  granted.  The  process  by  which  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  decided  the  worth  of  water  resource  projects  came  into  question 
and  the  contest  between  persons  favoring  the  status  quo  and  those 
seeking  to  reform  federal  policy  to  ensure  greater  consideration  of 
environmental  and  economic  value  resulted  in  governmental  gridlock  that 
only  ended  with  the  1986  Water  Resources  Development  Act. 

In  that  landmark  law  reforms  and  federal  policy  improvements  were  made 
and  the  benefits  are  readily  apparent.  But  eight  years  have  passed  and 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  adopt  new  reforms  as  a  natural 
follow-up  to  the  good  work  of  1986.   Indeed,  in  testimony  two  years  ago 
before  this  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Transportation,  and  Infrastructure  I  stated  the  need  for  "a  federal 
policy  on  dredged  material,  that  includes  funding  for  research,  the 
finding  of  new  disposal  sites,  and  a  crack  down  on  sources  of 
contamination." 

At  that  time  the  Port  of  New  York/New  Jersey  was  two  years  into  a 
federal  permit  process  that  was  complicated  by  the  presence  of  trace 
amounts  of  dioxin  in  berth  sediments  in  Newark  Bay.  That  process  which 
should  have  taken  one  year,  took  a  total  of  three  before  a  permit  was 
issued  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Under  the  permit  requirements  a 
$1  million  maintenance  dredging  project  escalated  to  $17  million,  not 
including  the  cost  of  litigation  in  which  the  Port  Authority  and  the 
federal  government  are  defendants. 
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That  litigation,  along  with  our  overall  experience,  has  helped 
illuminate  problem  areas  in  federal  regulation  of  dredging  activities. 
Those  problems  extend  beyond  the  permit  process  and  boil  down  to  the 
lack  of  an  implementable  long-term  strategy  collaboratively  developed 
and  carried  out  by  the  Federal  and  local  governments  and  community 
interests  to  ensure  that  dredged  materials  will  be  managed  in  an 
economically  achievable  and  environmentally  appropriate  manner.   Our 
experience  in  the  Port  of  New  York/New  Jersey  has  brought  to  light  the 
following  problems; 

o   Applicants  for  dredging  permits  have  been  subject  to  an 

interminable  permit  process  that  gives  little  consideration  to 
the  flow  of  time  and  sediments. 

o   The  capacity  to  manage  contaminated  sediments  and  the 

understanding  of  appropriate  responses  to  contamination  have  not 
kept  pace  with  advances  in  detecting  trace  amounts  of 
contamination. 

o   Although  we  debated,  discussed,  and  studied  options  for  our 
harbor  over  the  past  decade,  until  this  year  Federal  agencies 
have  done  little  to  identify  and  designate  a  new  ocean  disposal 
site  despite  the  clear  lack  of  feasible  alternatives  over  the 
near  term  and  the  long-scheduled  expiration  of  the  existing 
site's  designation  a  few  years  from  now. 

0   Certain  tests  required  in  the  1991  Green  Book  have  yet  to  be 
validated  in  the  field,  yet  permit  applicants  must  spend  from 
$150,000  to  $500,000  on  laboratory  tests  that  are  the  basis  for 
judging  their  permits. 

0   Despite  a  clear  need  in  the  region  to  expeditiously  explore 
technologies  for  the  remediation  of  sediments  and  despite 
two  years  of  appropriations  to  conduct  a  demonstration  in  the 
port,  there  was  no  apparent  urgency  on  the  part  of  federal 
agencies  to  act  until  this  year. 

o   Under  existing  policy  the  federal  government  would  have  no  role 
in  the  cost  of  constructing  a  containment  facility,  even  though 
the  federal  government  dredges  more  sediments  in  the  Port  of 
New  York/New  Jersey  than  all  permitees  combined. 

These  problems  are  also  apparent,  to  one  degree  or  another,  in  other 
ports  in  this  country.  And  it  is  the  absence  of  a  federal  policy  that 
recognizes  the  essential  nature  of  providing  for  navigational 
infrastructure— one  of  the  first  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the 
new  national  government  over  two  hundred  years  ago — that  makes  possible 
the  severe  problems  being  experienced  in  Boston  Harbor,  New  York  Harbor 
and  San  Francisco  Bay.  These  problems  prompted: 

o   the  White  House  to  tell  federal  agencies  "to  get  on  with  it"  in 
the  Port  of  Oakland; 
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o   Secretary  Federico  Pena  to  say  that  a  national  "dredging  crisis" 
exists  and  to  convene  an  Interagency  Working  Group  on  the 
Dredging  Process  to  find  ways  to  improve  federal  dredging  policy; 

o   thirty-two  national  and  regional  organizations  to  write  to  the 
President  calling  for  "clear  policy  direction. . .providing  a 
framework  for  all  interested  parties  to  work  together  to  keep  our 
nation's  navigation  channels  open  for  trade";  and, 

o   the  President  to  acknowledge  in  his  letter  to  the  ports  that 
"dredging,  the  need  for  long-term  disposal  solutions,  and 
disposal  of  contaminated  sediments  are  a  national  concern." 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  joined  with  other 
public  port  authorities  to  seek  a  national  dredging  policy.   Such  a 
policy  could  be  achieved  through  legislation  that  would  enable  dredging 
and  material  management  to  be  conducted  without  sacrificing  the 
safeguards  for  our  environment.   Federal  regulatory  agencies  should  be 
given  improved  time  frames  in  which  to  act  and  standards  against  which 
to  evaluate  an  application.   Clarification  is  needed  as  to  the  roles 
and  responsibility  of  the  agencies  involved  in  the  permit  process. 

Of  course  the  federal  government  has  a  role  that  goes  beyond 
regulation.   It  has  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  do  so  in  part  by  improving  and  maintaining  the 
federal  navigational  system  of  channels  and  anchorages.   The  government 
is  responsible  for  dredging  those  federal  projects,  yet  claims  no 
responsibility  for  the  proper  management  of  those  materials  if  costly 
facilities  are  to  be  required.  Clearly,  the  federal  policy  should 
provide  for  a  federal  role,  in  partnership  with  the  local  sponsor,  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  environmentally  appropriate  dredged  material 
management  facilities. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  in  just  the  past  year  or  so  we  have 
witnessed  a  measurable  improvement  in  the  attention  given  our  concerns 
by  the  federal  agencies.  Under  Secretary  Pena's  leadership  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  become  involved  in  the  issue  by 
recognizing  that  maritime  shipping  is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  underwater  infrastructure  that  is  the  "highway  to 
the  sea."  The  creation  of  the  Interagency  Working  Group,  coordinated 
by  the  Maritime  Administration,  is  a  significant  development  and  the 
recommendations  that  the  group  is  expected  to  make  this  summer  could  be 
the  basis  for  important  reforms.   Meanwhile,  we  have  seen  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  work  more 
cooperatively,  at  the  headquarters  and  regional  levels,  than  ever 
before  in  addressing  the  problems  facing  our  port.   Finally,  as  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Dr.  John  Zirschky  said  in  his 
statement  to  this  committee,  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  understands 
that  dredged  material  management  is  "one  of  the  most  significant 
challenges"  it  faces.  With  that  acknowledgment  hopefully  will  come  the 
resolve  to  make  the  necessary  policy  changes. 
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I  commend  to  the  committee  and  urge  your  serious  consideration  of  the 
proposal  for  a  National  Dredging  Policy  as  put  forward  by  the  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities  (AAPA).   It  is  a  comprehensive  and 
sound  list  of  legislative  proposals  that  if  enacted  will  bring  a 
rational  and  reasonable  structure  to  federal  dredging  activities  and 
relief  to  the  ports.   In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  issues 
relating  to  the  1986  Act  that  deserve  some  attention.   They  include, 
among  other  things,  local  user  fees,  the  harbor  maintenance  tax  and 
utility  relocation  issues  that  we  believe  were  not  adequately 
considered  or  resolved. 

While  a  national  dredging  policy  is  important  to  address  problems  that 
we  face  in  New  York  Harbor,  there  are  additional  recommendations  I 
would  make  specifically  regarding  the  Port  of  New  York/New  Jersey. 

0   The  1986  Act  authorized  the  deepening  of  the  Kill  van  Kull  and 
Newark  Bay  channels  to  45  feet.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  first 
phase  of  that  project,  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  is  nearly  complete. 
However,  because  of  geological  conditions  not  anticipated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  their  original  survey,  we  will  need  new 
project  cost  estimates  and  a  revision  of  the  original 
authorization  to  enable  the  completion  of  the  improvement  to  45 
feet  in  a  second  phase.   I  would  ask  the  committee  to  encourage 
the  completion  of  the  project. 

0   The  1992  Act  authorized  a  project  for  the  decontamination  of 
sediments  from  the  Port  of  New  York/New  Jersey.  The  purpose  of 
the  project  is  to  identify  technologies  that  might  be  employed 
for  the  management  of  certain  dredged  materials.  The  original 
$5  million  authorization  has  been  appropriated  and  additional 
amounts  are  needed.   I  respectfully  ask  that  the  authorization  be 
increased  by  $10  million. 

o   As  efforts  continue  to  identify  long-term  dredged  material 

management  strategies  for  the  Port  of  New  York/New  Jersey  there 
are  few  options  readily  apparent  for  the  near-term.  The  most 
promising  is  in  the  use  of  subaqueous  borrow  pits.   I  ask  that 
Congress  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  a  small-scale  borrow  pit  in  Newark  Bay  to 
determine  the  potential  to  manage  contaminated  sediments  found  in 
that  body  of  water. 

o   The  EPA's  1984  designation  of  the  Ocean  Disposal  Site,  the 

Hud  Dump,  will  soon  expire.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
working  with  the  assistance  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  must  move 
quickly  to  identify  a  new  site  if  the  Port  of  New  York/ 
New  Jersey  is  to  be  kept  open  to  shipping  in  the  years  ahead.   We 
ask  that  the  committee  encourage  the  agencies  to  complete  the 
designation  process  in  a  time  frame  that  would  enable  dredging 
and  dredged  material  disposal  activities  in  the  port  to  continue 
unabated. 
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o   The  1986  Act  authorized  a  New  York  Bight  study  that  vould  provide 
valuable  information  that  could  lead  to  the  location  of  dredged 
material  management  facilities  off  our  shores.  That  study  was 
expanded  in  1992  to  include  New  York  Harbor,  but  additional 
authorization  is  required  to  ensure  the  modeling  work  can  be 
completed. 

0   In  Flushing  Bay,  New  York,  the  creation  of  an  earthen  dike 
30  years  ago  resulted  in  the  development  of  mud  flats  that  at 
low  tide  are  exposed.  The  present  condition  of  Flushing  Bay,  in 
part  a  consequence  of  federally  permitted  construction,  has 
resulted  in  stagnant  waters  of  poor  quality.  We  ask  that 
Congress  authorize  the  environmental  dredging  of  that  portion  of 
Flushing  Bay  for  the  betterment  of  the  quality  of  those  waters 
and  the  nearby  community. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  for  your  time. 
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STATEMENT    OF 

RIVERSIDE    COUNTY    FLOOD    CONTROL 
a<    WATER    CONSERVATION    DISTRICT 

REGARDING 

WATER    RESOURCES    DEVELOPMENT 
ACT    OF    1994 


TO^U.S,  Senate 

Committee  on    Environmental  &   Public   Works 
Subcommittee   on    Water   Resources, 
Transportation,  Public   Buildings  &    Economic 
Development 


Honorable    Daniel  Moynihan 
Chairman 
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lAKF  F|c;iNnRF  WATFR  mNSFRVATlON  STUDY 


The  current  Lake  Elsinore  Outflow  Channel  project  now  under  construction  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  Section  205  Smoll  Flood  Control  Project  outhority,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  funded  Loke  Management  plan  for  the  lake  limits  importation  of  water  to 
the  lake  to  elevotion  1240  MSL.  It  is  desired  to  be  able  to  store  water  up  to  elevation 
1249  MSL  to  1)  mointain  o  better  recreation  pool  level  due  to  high  evaporation  thot  takes 
place  during  the  summer  months  when  o  supply  of  water  to  import  is  not  readily  avoilcble; 
2)  the  higher  operating  level  will  couse  more  frequent  outflow  through  the  outlet  channel 
which  flushes  the  lake  more  frequently;  and  3)  water  can  be  stored  in  the  loke  for 
extraction  for  irrigation  and  agricultural  use  during  the  dry  summer  season. 

Lake  Elsinore  is  a  closed  body  of  water  such  that  below  elevation  1255  MSL,  there 
is  no  outflow  from  the  lake.  High  evaporation,  4.5  feet  per  year,  causes  a  build-up  of 
minerals  in  the  water  that  can  eventually  become  harmful  to  aquatic  life  and  recreation 
use.  It  is  planned  to  use  treated  woste  water  that  has  been  subjected  to  very  high  levels 
of  treatment  to  import  to  the  lake.  This  woter  is  available  only  during  the  normal  rainy 
season  when  agriculture  and  domestic  irrigation  demands  are  low. 

This  study  will  evaluote  the  feasibility  of  storing  this  water  at  a  higher  level  than 
1240  MSL  for  purposes  of  improving  lake  water  quality  and  higher  recreation  values  without 
compromising  flood  control  benefits. 
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WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OE  1994 
Loke  Elsinore  Woter  Conservation  Study.  CA 


"Ttie  addition  of  joint  use  water  conservation  storoqe  is  authorized  for  the  Loke 
Elsinore.  CA.  flood  control  project.  The  Secretory  is  directed  to  review  the  plan  for  the 
purpose  of  water  conservation  storage  up  to  elevation  1249  MSL  ond  to  report  with 
recommendations  within  18  months.  Non-Eederol  costs  for  such  storage  will  be  limited 
to  separable  water  conservation  costs  ond  to  annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs." 
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The  Lake  Elsinore  Flood  Control  project  now  under  construction  through  the  Corps' 
Section  205  Snnall  Flood  Control  Project  authority  hod  a  cost  estimate  of  6.5  million  dollars 
at  the  reconnoissonce  stage  in  1985.  In  the  interest  of  moving  expeditiously,  it  wos 
agreed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  our  District  and  our  Congressman  to  do  the  project  as 
a  Section  205  smoll  project.  The  Federal  limit  on  small  projects  was  elevated  to  5  million 
dollars  in  1986.  Detoiled  project  plonninq  and  design  was  completed  from  1986  through 
mid- 1988.  By  1988,  cost  escalated  to  11.1  million  dollars  but  we  were  willing  to  proceed 
with  the  small  project  since  under  the  cost  sharing  rules  our  cost  would  only  be  slightly 
in  excess  of  50  percent.  The  Corps  started  preparing  plons  and  specifications  for  the 
project  in  Januory  1989,  with  construction  expected  to  start  in  the  Fall  of  1989. 

During  the  plan  review.  Corps  higher  authority  started  questioning  the  benefits  of  the 
project  and  how  it  was  going  to  be  impacted  by  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  small  loan 
project  to  improve  water  supply  and  recreation  in  Lake  Elsinore  itself.  This  caused  a  neorly 
3  year  delay  in  the  project.  During  this  delay  real  estate  costs  escalated  dramaticolly  as 
did  other  construction  costs.  An  LCA  has  now  been  signed,  but  project  costs  are  now 
established  in  the  LCA  to  be  15.9  million  dollars  (although  the  current  estimate  for  the 
project  is  14.5  million  dollors),  but  the  Federal  shore  is  still  limited  to  5  million  under  the 
small  project  authority. 

Had  we  realized  in  1986  all  of  the  delays  and  cost  escalations,  we  would  have 
moved  the  project  through  the  regular  Congressional  authorization  process  whereby  our 
cost  share  limit  would  have  been  50  percent  of  project  costs.  This  request,  if  approved 
by  Congress,  would  provide  cost  shoring  of  this  project  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  1986  Water  Resources  Development  Act. 
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WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1994 

Small  Flood  Control  Projects 

Loke  Elsinore  Flood  Control  Project,  CA 


"  (1)  Maximum  Allotment  -  The  maximum  omount  which  moy  be  ollotted  under  Section 
205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  {i:!>  U.S.C.  701s)  for  the  project  for  flood  control, 
Lake  Elsinore,  Riverside  County,  Colifornia,  sholl  be  7.5  million  dollors  instead  of  5  million 
dollors.  The  Secretory  sholl  revise  the  locol  cooperotion  oqreement  for  such  project 
entered  into  under  Section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  on  March  27.  1992,  to 
conform  with  the  increase  under  this  poraqraph  in  the  Federal  porticipotion  in  such  project. 

(2)  Cost  Sharing  -  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as  effecting  ony 
cost-shoring  requirements  applicoble  to  the  project  under  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1986." 
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MURRIFTA  CRFFK 


The  Riverside  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  has  developed 
a  plan  for  improvennents  to  Murrieta  Creek  in  Southern  Riverside  County  to  control  flooding 
along  about  1 1  miles  of  the  stream  os  it  traverses  through  the  Cities  of  Murrieta  and 
Temecula.  The  current  flood  plain  for  a  100  yeor  flood  event  covers  about  2,500  acres 
of  lond,  some  currently  highly  developed  in  commercial,  industrial  and  residential  uses  and 
high  volue  agricultural  use  such  as  thoroughbred  forms  and  public  properties  such  as 
schools.  The  value  of  the  property  within  the  flood  plain  is  estimoted  to  be  in  excess  of 
six  hundred  million  dollors. 

The  floods  of  January  1993  caused  direct  domages  in  excess  of  four  million  dollars. 
The  plan  as  developed  provides  for  severol  objectives  in  addition  to  controlling  the  100  yeor 
flood.   These  are: 

1.  To  facilitate  bridge  crossings  of  Murrieta  Creek  and  access  during 
emergencies.  Storm  events  now  leove  citizens  completely  isolated  from 
emergency  services. 

2.  To  provide  an  outlet  for  major  tributary  streams  ond  locol  drainage  facilities. 

3.  To  provide  on  open  space  corridor  through  the  communities  in  concert  with 
the  Murrieto  Creek  element  of  the  proposed  Multiple  Species  Habitat 
Conservation  Plan  for  Riverside  County. 

4.  To  provide  for  joint  use  of  project  rights  of  woy  for  a  continuous  11  mile 
long  trail  system  including  hiking,  biking  and  egueslrian  uses  and  as  a  link 
to  future  park  sites  along  the  stream. 

5.  To  enhance  groundwater  recharge  by  providing  a  wide  unlined  chonnel 
bottom. 
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6.  To  provide  o  continuous  hobilat  corridor  over  the  11  nnile  length  of  the 
project. 

7.  To  reduce  the  peak  flows  through  use  of  o  major  detention  bosin  thereby 
lessening  peck  flows  through  Camp  Pendelton  which  suffered  disastrous 
flooding  in  Januory  1993. 

This  project  has  been  developed  with  very  active  community  input.  An  originol 
citizens'  committee,  appointed  by  the  District's  Board  of  Supervisors,  worked  for  3  years 
considering  olternotive  project  designs. 

Becouse  of  environmental  concerns  and  desires  to  incorporate  recreation  and 
open  space  feotures,  another  citizens'  committee  was  appointed  with  representatives  from 
the  City  of  Murrieta,  City  of  Temecula  and  the  unincorporoted  County  area.  This  committee 
met  several  times  in  noticed  public  meetings  to  revise  the  vorious  options  and  olternotives 
to  ochieve  flood  control,  environmental  benefits  ond  recreation  and  open  space  benefits. 
Two  joint  meetings  of  the  City  Councils  hove  been  held  with  the  District  Member  of  the 
Boord  of  Supervisors  to  receive  public  input  for  the  plon.  There  is  now  broad  community 
support  for  the  plan. 

The  current  estimoted  cost  for  the  project  for  construction,  lands,  easements  and 
rights  of  way,  relocations  and  highway  bridges  is  estimoted  to  be  45  million  dollars. 

In  an  effort  to  expedite  construction  to  provide  cost  efficiencies,  early  flood 
protection  and  environmental  enhancement  through  increosed  open  spoce  ond  habitat 
corridor,  we  are  seeking  on  authorization  to  allow  the  local  sponsor  to  advance 
construction  of  the  project.  The  language  we  are  seeking  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  review  the  local  sponsor's  completed  feasibility  report  to  determine  the  federal  interest 
in  participating  in  the  project.  Once  the  report  is  approved  by  the  Corps,  the  local  sponsor 
is  authorized  to  proceed  to  construction  with  such  work  guolifying  for  reimbursement  and 
credit  under  cost  sharing  as  slipuloted  by  Section  103  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986.  In  addition,  a  limit  on  Federal  participation  is  placed  of  40%  of  the  total 
project  cost. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  requests. 
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WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1994 
Murrieto  Creek  Flood  Control  Project,  CA 


"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  low.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  oulhorized  to 
review  the  locol  sponsor,  Riverside  County  Flood  Control  ond  Water  Conservotion  District's, 
completed  feasibility  study,  including  identified  ollernatives,  along  Murrieto  Creek  from 
Temeculo  to  Wildomor,  California,  to  determine  Federol  interest  in  participating  in  a  project 
for  flood  control.  Such  feasibility  study  must  meet  current  Corps  criteria,  including 
economic  evoluotion.  Once  such  feasibility  report  is  certified  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  local  sponsor  may  proceed  to  construction,  and  such  work  will  qualify  for 
reimbursement  and  for  credit  for  lands,  easements,  rights  of  way  and  relocations  under 
cost  sharing  stipulated  by  Section  103  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986, 
but  in  no  case  shall  Federol  participation  exceed  40%  of  the  total  project  cost." 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

Ronald  R.  Esau 
General  Manager 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  WATER  DISTRICT 

July  5,  1994 

Before  the 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES,  TRANSPORTATION, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


THE  HONORABLE  DANIEL  MOYNIHAN 
CHAIRMAN 


Regarding 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1994 
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STATEMENT 


OF 


Ronald  R.  Esau 
General  Manager 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  WATER  DISTRICT 


July  5,  1994 


On  behalf  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District,  I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  testimony.  As  an  active  local  flood  control  sponsor  with  many  years 
experience  in  planning,  designing  and  constructing  local  projects  and  elements  of  Federal  flood 
control  projects,  we  are  now  seeking  in  this  legislation  a  provision  to  expedite  Federal  projects 
by  allowing  the  construction  of  flood  control  projects  by  non-Federal  interests. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (District)  is  located  in  San  Jose,  California,  and  has 
responsibilities  for  both  water  supply  and  flood  control  for  all  of  Santa  Clara  County.  The 
District  was  formed  in  1929  and  currently  supplies  water  to  more  than  one  and  one-half  million 
residents,  numerous  businesses,  industries,  and  agricultural  interests  of  Santa  Clara  County.  The 
highly  urbanized  northern  portion  of  the  County  is  known  as  "Silicon  Valley"  because  of  the  vast 
computer  industry  that  has  developed  there  and  provides  employment  for  over  six  percent  of  the 
state's  work  force.  In  contrast,  the  southern  portion  of  the  County  is  primarily  agricultural  but 
is  rapidly  becoming  urbanized  and  increasing  in  population. 

Flood  Control  Program 

The  District  has  long  been  involved  as  a  flood  control  sponsor  for  Federal  projects,  and  has 
developed  an  active  local  flood  control  program.  The  District  manages  700  miles  of  creek 
channels  and  levees  and  owns  and  maintains  5,000  acres  of  flood  control  rights-of-way.  It  has 
an  ambitious  five  year  construction  program  involving  projects  totaling  almost  $500  million  in 
total  costs.  Several  of  these  projects  are  Federal  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  for  which  the 
District  is  the  local  sponsor  and  has  advanced  elements  of  construction  through  Corps 
authorities. 

It  is  a  point  of  pride  that  local  District  flood  control  projects  undergo  extensive  planning  and 
design  before  construction  begins.  Impacts  of  the  projects  on  upstream  and  downstream  flows, 
wildlife  and  vegetation  and  nearby  homes  and  businesses  are  all  taken  into  account  and  public 
concerns  are  evaluated  during  a  lengthy  review  process.   One  of  the  goals  of  the  District  Flood 
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Control  Program  has  been  to  include  principles  of  watershed  planning  as  it  addresses  its  water 
resources  needs.  An  integrated  approach  to  addressing  our  water  issues  as  we  plan  our  water 
supply,  flood  control,  and  environmental  protection  projects  has  helped  the  District  in  achieving 
its  goals  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  District  is  committed  to  flood  control  projects  that  alleviate  potential  property  damage  while 
incorporating  recreational  uses  and  making  waterways  more  accessible  to  surrounding 
communities.  Environmental  protection,  including  the  re-establishment  and  maintenance  of 
streamside  habitats,  is  also  a  high  priority. 

Requested  Action 

What  we  are  seeking  is  the  congressional  authority  to  provide  for  the  study  and  construction  of 
authorized  flood  control  projects  by  non-Federal  interests  with  subsequent  reimbursement  from 
the  Federal  government  for  the  Federal  share.  There  is  precedent  for  this  type  of  general 
authorization  in  both  the  1986  and  the  1992  Water  Resources  Development  Acts  (WRDA),  for 
advancing  both  authorized  port  projects  and  shoreline  protection  projects.  Our  understanding 
is  that  these  provisions  of  law  are  working  well  and  producing  the  efficiencies  and  savings  that 
were  envisioned  at  the  time  of  the  authorization. 

Since  the  1986  WRDA,  when  Congress  authorized  the  new  cost-sharing  relationship  for  local 
flood  control  sponsors,  an  important  partnership  between  the  Federal  government  and  local 
sponsors  has  been  developed.  As  local  sponsors  realized  the  enormity  of  the  change  for  them 
both  financially  and  in  terms  of  joint  study  responsibilities  and  opportunities,  they  stepped  up 
to  meet  the  challenge.  Today  millions  of  dollars  of  local  sponsor  contributions  drive  the  nation's 
flood  control  program  producing  many  billions  in  flood  protection  benefits  and  peace  of  mind 
to  local  citizens  across  the  country.  Not  only  the  dollars  are  contributed,  but  local  sponsor's 
time,  expertise  and  valuable  work  product  are  an  integral  part  of  today's  Corps'  flood  control 
program.  In  many  parts  of  this  country,  local  engineers,  hydrologists,  designers  and  biologists 
are  doing  the  work  that  traditionally  has  been  the  purview  of  the  Federal  government  and  they 
are  doing  the  work,  in  many  cases,  cheaper  and  quicker  that  the  Federal  government  could. 

Our  partnership  experience  has  taught  us  that  our  technical  people  are  the  equals  to  that  of  the 
Corps  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  that  duplicating  each  other's  work  is  not  useful  nor  in  the 
public  interest.  The  Corps  has  responded  to  the  partnership  by  fashioning  their  internal  Project 
Management  scheme  which,  simply  put,  vests  in  one  Corps  field  staffer  the  responsibility  for 
managing  the  project  from  the  study  phase  through  construction.  While  generally  speaking. 
Project  Management  has  promoted  a  more  businesslike  approach  to  developing  projects,  the 
system  stiU  results  in  overlapping  review  at  various  levels,  causing  inefficiencies  and  delays  in 
bringing  protection  to  our  local  communities. 

Due  to  the  changes  stemming  from  the  1986  WRDA,  local  flood  control  sponsors  have  been 
advancing  the  design  and  construction  of  Federal  projects  on  an  incremental  basis  resulting  in 
benefits  to  taxpayers  and  sponsors  alike.  Section  104  of  WRDA  1986,  which  allows  local 
sponsors  to  advance  portions  of  a  flood  control  project  for  credit  from  the  Corps,  coupled  with 
the  Section  215  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  allowing  sponsors  to  advance  up  to  $3  million 
(or  1  %  of  total  project  cost)  worth  of  work  for  credit  or  reimbursement,  have  given  sponsors 
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the  experience  not  only  in  designing,  but  in  constructing  elements  of  Federal  projects.  We 
believe  local  sponsors  are  well  equipped  to  take  the  lead  on  constructing  Federal  flood  control 
projects.  With  proper  oversight  by  the  Corps,  such  an  approach  can  only  reduce  duplication, 
save  costs  and  bring  earlier  protection  to  our  beneficiaries. 

The  approach  we  are  seeking  is  based  on  the  earlier  precedents  and  would  allow  any  local 
sponsor,  who  has  received  from  the  Secretary  a  favorable  recommendation  to  carry  out  a  project 
based  on  completed  studies  and  engineering,  to  develop  and  manage  the  project  if  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement  has  been  filed.  The  Secretary  would  monitor  the  project  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  project  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  permits  issued. 
The  Secretary  is  then  authorized  to  reimburse  the  non-Federal  sponsor  an  amount  equal  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Federal  share  of  costs.  The  Secretary  remains  involved  as  she  must  approve  the 
plans  after  authorization  and  before  construction.  In  addition,  as  is  currently  the  case,  the 
Secretary  must  also  find  that  construction  of  the  project  is  economically  justified  and 
environmentally  acceptable.  We  have  included  a  draft  of  our  legislative  approach  here  for  your 


While  you  will  find  that  not  every  local  sponsor  is  equipped  to  take  on  these  responsibilities, 
many  are  and  we  believe  have  earned  the  right  to  do  so.  By  putting  flood  control,  one  of  the 
Corps'  primary  missions,  on  equal  footing  with  navigation  and  shoreline  protection,  not  only  are 
we  providing  local  sponsors  the  opportunity  to  control  their  own  destiny,  but  we  are  taking 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  save  dollars,  reduce  overlap  and  bring  earlier  protection  to 
taxpayers.  In  this  climate  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal  government,  this  approach 
provides  a  contribution  which  is  not  only  timely,  but  makes  sense  from  both  a  Federal  and  local 
point  of  view. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  request  and  we  stand  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Enclosure 
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Sec. CONSTRUCTION  OF  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS  BY  NON-FEDERAL 

INTERESTS 


(a)  AUTHORITY— Non-Federal  interests  are  authorized  to  undertake  flood  control 
projects,  subject  to  obtaining  any  permits  required  pursuant  to  Federal  and  State  laws  in  advance 
of  actual  construction. 

(b)  STUDIES  AND  ENGINEERING 

(1)  BY  NON-FEDERAL  INTERESTS— A  non-Federal  interest  may  prepare, 
for  review  and  approval  by  the  Secretary,  the  necessary  studies  and  engineering  for  any 
construction  to  be  undertaken  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  BY  SECRETARY— Upon  request  of  an  appropriate  non-Federal  interest, 
the  Secretary  may  undertake  all  necessary  studies  and  engineering  for  any  construction  to  be 
undertaken  under  subsection  (a)  and  provide  technical  assistance  in  obtaining  all  necessary 
permits  for  such  construction  if  the  non-Federal  interest  contracts  with  the  Secretary  to  fumidi 
the  United  States  funds  for  the  studies  and  engineering  during  the  period  that  the  studies  and 
engineering  will  be  conducted. 

(c)  COMPLETION  OF  STtTDIES— The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  complete  and 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  non-Federal  interests  any  study  for  flood  control  which  was  initiated 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or,  upon  the  request  of  such  non-Federal  interest, 
to  terminate  the  study  and  transmit  the  partially  completed  study  to  the  non-Federal  interest  for 
completion.  Studies  subject  to  this  subsection  shall  be  completed  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  AUTHORITY  TO  CARRY  OUT  IMPROVEMENT 

(1)  IN  GENERAL— Any  non-Federal  interest  which  has  received  from  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  a  favorable  recommendation  to  carry  out  a  flood 
control  project  or  separable  element  thereof,  based  on  the  results  of  completed  studies  and 
engineering  for  the  project  or  element,  may  carry  out  the  project  or  element  if  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement  has  been  filed  for  the  project  or  element. 

(2)  PERMITS— Any  plan  of  improvement  proposed  to  be  implemented  in 
accordance  with  the  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  obtaining  the 
appropriate  permits  required  under  the  Secretary's  authority  and  such  permits  shall  be  granted 
subject  to  the  non-Federal  interest's  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  permits  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  applicable  regulatory  criteria  and  procedures  have  been 
satisfied. 

(3)  MONITORING— The  Secretary  shall  monitor  any  project  for  which 
permits  are  granted  under  this  subsection  in  order  to  ensure  that  such  project  is  constructed  (and, 
in  those  cases  where  such  activities  will  not  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary,  operated  and 
maintained)  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  permits. 
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(e)        REIMBURSEMENT 

(1)  GENERAL  RULE— Subject  to  the  enactment  of  appropriation  Acts,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  reimburse  any  non-Federal  interest  an  amount  eqi^  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Federal  share,  without  interest,  of  the  cost  of  any  authorized  flood  control  project,  or 
separable  element  thereof,  constructed  under  this  section: 

(A)  if,  after  authorization  and  before  initiation  of  construction  of  the 
project  or  separable  element,  the  Secretary  ^proves  the  plans  for  construction  of 
such  project  by  such  non-Federal  interest;  and 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  finds,  after  a  review  of  studies  and  engineering 
prepared  pursuant  to  this  section,  that  construction  of  the  project  or  separable 
element  is  economically  justified  and  environmentally  acceptable. 

(2)  MATTERS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  REVIEWING  PLANS-In 
reviewing  plans  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  budgetary  and  programmatic 
priorities  and  other  factors  that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(3)  MONITORING— The  Secretary  shall  regularly  monitor  and  audit  any 
project  for  flood  control  constructed  under  this  section  by  a  non-Federal  interest  in  order  to 
ensure  that  such  construction  is  in  compliance  with  the  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  that 
the  costs  are  reasonable. 
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The  Sierra  Club  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  concerning 
future  directions  in  federal  flood  control  policy.   We  concur  with  the 
principles  outlined  in  the  statement  given  by  American  Rivers,  namely: 

that  natural  features  tending  to  retard  flooding  should  be 
encouraged  to  exist  throughout  our  river  basins, 

that  non- structural  alternatives  are  greatly 
superior  to  traditional  flood  control  practices  in 
minimizing  the  trauma  and  expense  of  flooding,  and 

that  these  points  taken  together  will  not  only  lead  to 
superior  flood-water  management,  but  also  to  enhanced 
environmental  quality  for  humans  and  wildlife  alike. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  River 
suffered  flooding  of  nearly  unprecedented  proportions,  in  spite  of  decades  of 
federal  and  other  activity  to  control  the  floodwaters  of  the  river  system. 
Hydrologists  at  the  time  pointed  out  that  this  was  no  surprise,  and  that  the 
physical  constriction  of  flood  waters  at  any  one  point  of  the  system  would 
inevitably  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  flood  crest  somewhere 
else.   Put  more  simply,  the  most  tangible  result  of  an  investment  of  taxpayer 
dollars  to  control  flooding  in  location  A  was  a  demand  for  a  further 
investment  in  location  B.   Federal  flood  control  policy  was  a  contractor's 
dream,  and  a  taxpayer's  nightmare. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  this  Committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  nation  all 
nodded  in  agreement  that  changes  were  needed  --  but  few  were  made. 

The  result  was  even  worse  flooding  in  1993,  a  flood  that  can  justly  be 
called  "man-made,"  since  had  the  lessons  of  20  years  before  been  observed  and 
action  taken  it  would  largely  have  been  avoided.   It  is  significant  that  the 
largest  single  source  of  monetary  damage  in  the  1993  flood  occurred  to 
commercial  property  in  St.  OhaV^/s  County,  Missouri,  located  behind  a  levee 
that  had  been  built  since  the  floods  of  1973.   Once  again  the  public  purse  was 
opened  to  provide  relief  for  the  victims.   Once  again  scientists  pointed  out 
the  obvious  ramifications  of  past  flood  control  practices.   And  once  again 
public  policy  is  being  reviewed. 

The  Sierra  Club  urges  this  Committee  to  recognize  that  the  flood  control 
practices  of  the  last  50  years  have  been  an  expensive  failure,  and  not  just  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  systems.   Throughout  the  country  we  have 
failed  to  recognize  that  river  flooding  is  inevitable,  and  becomes  costly  only 
when  hiiman  activities  infringe  upon  the  river's  floodplain.   The  costs  of 
flood  damages  have  greatly  increased  even  as  we  have  spent  more  and  more  tax 
dollars  on  flood  control,  simply  because  we  have  allowed  ever  more  development 
in  inappropriate  areas. 

A  forward-looking  flood  control  policy  should  distinguish  between  the 
reduction  of  flooding  and  the  management  of  flooding.   The  former  requires 
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examination  of  the  entire  watershed,  where  we  find  that  past  practices  have 
aggravated  the  problem.   By  draining  wetlands,  tiling  fields,  channelizing 
rivers  and  allowing  unlimited  sprawl  of  pavement  we  have  encouraged  more  water 
to  move  more  quickly  onto  sensitive  floodplains.   Occasional  efforts  to  remedy 
the  situation  through  building  large  structures  have  been  generally 
Ineffective.   An  example  of  this  was  seen  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  large 
upstream  reservoirs  failed  to  stop  major  flooding  in  1993. 

A  proper  flood  reduction  policy  would  Instead  emphasize  natural 
processes  that  Impede  rapid  runoff  of  precipitation  and  meltwater.   These 
include  wetlands  preservation  and  restoration,  reforestation,  reformed 
agricultural  practices,  and  minimizing  to  the  extent  possible  the  Increase  in 
paved  surfaces.   It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  reducing  flooding  such 
a  policy  would  result  in  major  environmental  benefits  such  as  reduced  non- 
point  source  pollution.  Increased  wildlife  habitat  and  an  Improved  human 
quality  of  life. 

In  many  watersheds,  however,  periodic  flooding  Is  a  natural  phenomenon, 
and  would  occur  even  in  the  absence  of  human  alterations  to  the  landscape. 
Here  we  have  the  need  for  flood  management,  and  we  face  a  simple  choice.   We 
can  continue  to  fight  our  rivers  at  enormously  increasing  cost  and  little 
likelihood  of  success,  or  we  can  modify  our  behavior  and  come  to  terms  with 
the  inevitability  of  flooding.   The  former  course  would  not  only  be  an 
irrational  pursuit  of  failure,  but  would  increase  the  environmental 
degradation  associated  with  the  current  program.   It  is  widely  recognized  that 
the  components  of  our  flood  control  efforts  --  dams,  levees,  revetments, 
artificial  channels  --  have  caused  enormous  damage  throughout  the  country.   It 
is  equally  Important,  but  less  well  known,  that  the  fisheries  and  other 
biological  elements  of  the  ecosystem  are  dependent  on  floods  on  many  river 
systems.   As  we  have  changed  the  hydrologlcal  regimen  in  order  to  satisfy 
competing  river  priorities  such  as  flood  control,  hydro-power  and  navigation 
we  have  done  great  harm  to  ecological  systems  throughout  the  country. 

Past  practice  along  most  flood-prone  watercourses  has  consisted  of  an 
unsystematic  series  of  efforts  at  providing  local  protection  through  such 
structural  works  as  stream  channelization  or  levee  building.   As  noted  above, 
In  most  cases  this  simply  shifts  the  problem  elsewhere,  generally  making  it 
worse  at  the  same  time.   In  contrast,  a  proper  flood  management  policy  would 
allow  the  river  to  flood  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  which  would 
provide  protection  for  the  key  areas  of  human  habitation  and  development  where 
the  water  must  be  kept  out. 

Components  of  such  a  policy  would  Include: 

Providing  Incentives  for  people  to  move  out  of  the  floodplain; 

Encouraging  flood  proofing  of  Individual  structures  as  an 
alternative  of  building  levees  for  large  areas; 

Using  the  federal  flood  Insurance  program  to  provide  a 
disincentive  to  floodplain  development; 

Ceasing  agricultural  subsidies  that  encourage  otherwise 
unprofitable  farming  of  bottomlands; 
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Managing  existing  rural  levees  to  recognize  the  Inevitability  of 
periodic  spring  flooding  and  to  encourage  maximun  biological  productivity. 

Developing  natural  floodways  and  greenbelts  as  an  alternative  to 
structural  measures  in  solving  certain  types  of  urban  flooding.  . 

The  Sierra  Club  is  optimistic  that  the  lessons  of  1993  will  not  languish 
until  the  next  "hundred  year  flood"  strikes  yet  again  in  the  next  decade  or 
two.   Changes  in  approach  such  as  those  outlined  in  this  statement  can  lead  to 
a  far  more  tranquil  relationship  with  not  only  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  but  with  all  our  nation's  rivers  that  are  prone  to  flooding  as  well. 


FLOODPLAIN  MANAGEMENT  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  20,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:02  p.m.  in  room  406, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Max  Baucus  [chairman  of  the 
committee]  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Baucus  and  Lautenberg. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MAX  BAUCUS,  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Senator  BAUCUS.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee  is  today  holding 
a  hearing,  essentially,  on  the  floods  that  occurred  last  year  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Basin,  and  this  year  primarily  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida. 

I  have  a  statement  that  I  will  give;  I  will  defer,  at  this  time,  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator  Nunn  is  here  and  Senator 
Coverdell  is  scheduled  to  testify.  I  know  that  those  Senators  have 
very  tight  schedules.  Senator  Nunn  has  asked  me  if  he  could  speak 
fairly  early  on  in  the  hearing  because  he  has  another  matter  which 
he  must  attend  to. 

So  I  will  now  turn  to  you.  Senator.  We  are  very  honored  to  have 
you  here.  We  know  how  much  work  you  have  dedicated  to  your 
people  in  Georgia.  Why  don't  you  proceed  with  your  statement,  and 
then  when  you're  finished,  I  will  turn  to  Senator  Coverdell  and  he 
can  give  his  statement,  as  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAM  NUNN,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator 
Coverdell  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore your  committee  today  on  floodplain  management  and  flood  con- 
trol, especially  in  light  of  the  recent  disasters  we've  had  in  Geor- 
gia— not  only  Georgia,  but  also  Alabama  and  Florida — resulting 
from  Tropical  Storm  Alberto. 

I  also  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  helping  stimu- 
late this  report,  "Sharing  the  Challenge,"  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  know  it  was  done  in  response  to  the  1993  flood  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things  here  that 
are  going  to  be  pertinent  to  our  situation.  We  will  all  learn  from 
it. 
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I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  whole  report  but  I  look 
forward  to  that.  I  would  note  that  the  executive  summary  says, 
"People  and  property  remain  at  risk  not  only  in  the  floodplains  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  but  also  throughout  the  Nation. 
Many  of  those  at  risk  do  not  fully  understand  the  nature  and  po- 
tential consequences  of  that  risk,  nor  do  they  share  fully  in  the  fis- 
cal implications  of  bearing  that  risk." 

I  think  that  is  certainly  true  in  terms  of  our  recent  experience. 
Senator  Coverdell  and  I  have  been  to  Georgia  six  or  seven  times 
each  in  the  last  10  days.  We  have  seen  the  human  tragedy  and 
hardship  that  we  could  only  view  on  television  last  year  when  peo- 
ple in  the  Mississippi  River  region  were  experiencing  this.  We  have 
much  more  understanding  now  of  what  they  went  through;  all  of 
our  people  do. 

Before  I  get  into  any  kind  of  policy  analysis  I  would  like,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Georgia,  to  thank  all  of  those  from  other  re- 
gions who  have  come  to  our  assistance.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  Red  Cross  people  from  all  over  the  country.  We  have  had  the 
Mormon  Church.  We  have  had  the  Mennonite  Church.  They're  in 
there,  up  to  their  ears  in  mud,  helping  people  get  out  from  under 
this  terrible,  crushing  blow.  So  when  this  kind  of  human  tragedy 
hits — I  know,  Paul,  that  you  would  agree  with  me — nothing  boosts 
people's  spirits  more  than  to  know  that  the  Nation  is  caring  and 
the  Nation  is  helping.  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  say 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Georgia  to  everyone  who  has 
helped,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  those  who  are  leading  this 
committee  and  the  other  committees  that  are  dealing  with  the  con- 
sequences of  this.  You  are  trying  to  get  out  in  front  of  this.  With 
this  report  and  your  focus  on  it,  you  are  trying  to  prevent  these 
kinds  of  tragedies  from  happening  in  the  future,  or  at  least  to  miti- 
gate them  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  we  understand  how  we  can 
reduce  the  risk  and  reduce  the  damage. 

The  committee  report  also  notes  that  "only  in  recent  years  has 
the  Nation  come  to  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  the  fragile 
ecosystems  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  Given  the  tremen- 
dous loss  of  habitat  over  the  last  two  centuries,  many  suggest  the 
Nation  faces  severe  ecological  consequences." 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  don't  believe  Georgia  has  experienced 
habitat  loss  as  severely,  as  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  the 
events  of  the  last  2  weeks  certainly  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the 
ecosystems  of  south  Georgia  and  middle  Georgia  are  fragile.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  ecosystems  are  not  impacted  exclusively  by  agri- 
cultural operations — many  times  it's  by  urban  development.  In  this 
case  I  think  a  lot  of  urban  development  channelled  the  water,  par- 
ticularly the  water  flowing  down  the  Ocmulgee  River  into  Macon, 
and  squeezed  it  so  that  the  force  of  that  water,  when  it  got  down 
to  middle  Georgia,  was  much  greater  than  had  been  the  historical 
pattern.  So  it's  not  simply  agriculture;  it's  the  combination  of  agri- 
culture, urban  development,  and  the  things  that  we  are  doing  to 
ourselves  often  without  realizing  it. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  taken  an  aggressive  leadership 
role  in  addressing  the  relationship  between  agriculture  and  the  en- 
vironment. They  are,  under  their  Tifton,  Georgia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, addressing  the  reduction  of  agricultural  dependence  on  pes- 
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ticides  which  cause  environmental  and  food  quality  problems;  in- 
creasing farm  diversity  through  further  development  of  multiple 
and  rotational  cropping  systems;  decreasing  animal  waste  problems 
through  the  development  of  innovative  systems  that  recouple  crop 
and  animal  production;  and  also  developing  management  practices 
that  improve  ground  and  surface  water  quality. 

This  flood  and  erosion  abatement  is,  I  believe,  a  large  part  of 
what  the  report  is  about,  so  I'm  sure  the  people  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  are  going  to  benefit  from  that,  and  vice  versa. 

I  would  say  on  behalf  of  all  the  Georgia  Congressional  delegation 
that  none  of  us  expected  to  have  this  kind  of  thing  happen.  I  think 
the  same  thing  is  true  with  our  people  in  Georgia.  The  Flint  River 
and  the  Ocmulgee  River  are  not  like  the  Mississippi  River;  we 
weren't  expecting  this.  It  hit  us  by  surprise.  I  was  in  Montezuma, 
GA  on  Monday,  talking  to  people  there  who  are  trying  to  dig  out. 
That  whole  town  was  literally  under  water.  We've  got  a  unique 
problem  there,  and  I  don't  know  that  there's  an  answer.  I  haven't 
found  one,  but  if  there  are  any  suggestions,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  or  others  have,  we'd  welcome  them.  This  is  a  town  where  most 
all  the  merchants  in  a  small  downtown  area  lost  all  their  inventory 
as  well  as  the  buildings.  They're  going  to  have  to  gut  the  buildings. 
They're  going  to  have  to  start  over. 

Now,  there  are  Federal  programs  to  help  them  with  loans.  Many 
of  them  know,  though,  that  they  can't  pay  back  the  money.  There's 
no  way  they  can  pay  back  the  money;  they  haven't  paid  for  the  in- 
ventory to  begin  with,  so  they're  going  to  be  doubling  up  and  the 
loans  are  not  going  to  help  them.  They  also  made  the  point  to  me 
on  Monday — Paul,  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  about 
this — that  if  only  30  or  40  or  50  percent  of  the  merchants  in  the 
town  borrow  the  money  to  go  back  in  business,  and  the  other  mer- 
chants don't,  there's  not  enough  of  an  economic  base  to  warrant 
those  who  do  want  to  borrow  the  money  going  back  into  business. 

Newton,  GA,  has  a  similar  situation.  I  talked  to  the  Mayor  there 
this  morning,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  look  at  EDA  or 
some  kind  of  program  that  would  go  beyond  individuals  and  see 
how  you  save  a  community.  In  both  cases,  I  can  literally  see  how 
the  future  of  the  whole  town  is  at  stake  as  to  whether  it's  going 
to  survive. 

I  would  simply  close  by  saying  that  I  think  that  FEMA,  under 
James  Lee  Witt,  has  dramatically  improved.  I  don't  ever  say  that 
an  agency  is  perfect;  I  think  we've  got  a  way  to  go  with  FEMA  and 
with  all  of  our  efforts  in  this,  but  I  think  that  the  leadership  of 
James  Lee  Witt  and  the  people  he  has  put  over  there  has  really 
changed  this  agency.  They  have  been  much  more  responsive  than 
I  think  they  have  been  in  the  past.  They've  been  there.  They've 
been  on  the  scene.  They've  been  out  in  the  area.  They're  working 
very  closely  with  the  Georgia  Emergency  Management  Agency — 
Gary  McConnell,  and  others.  They  have  turned  that  agency  around 
at  the  State  level,  too.  So  we  have  the  Federal  agencies  there,  they 
are  working,  and  they  are  working  with  our  State  and  local  people 
and  we  are  very  grateful  for  that  and  for  the  leadership. 

So  thank  you  for  having  this  hearing  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you.  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  make  a  real  effort 
on  flood  insurance.  Lots  of  people  don't  know  about  it;  most  people 
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don't  know  about  it.  I  think  there  is  a  real  educational  effort  that 
has  to  be  made,  and  probably  also  some  revisions  to  the  program 
so  that  the  program  can  be  more  affordable,  and  also  spreading  the 
risk  more  so  that  we  can  encourage  more  people  to  get  into  flood 
insurance  and  spread  the  risk.  But  right  now,  most  people  don't 
know  about  it.  Most  people  don't  even  know  whether  they've  got 
coverage  until  the  waters  come  over  the  floor.  At  that  stage  they 
start  asking  and  they  find  out  that  they  don't.  I'd  say  that  public 
officials  are  no  exception  to  that.  I  found  a  lot  of  people  in  our 
State  that  are  in  leadership  positions  that  don't  know. 

So  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  us  this  opportunity,  and 
again  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  this  critical  area,  affecting 
the  whole  country. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  Your  tragic  ex- 
perience and  the  experiences  of  your  constituents  are  going  to  help 
us  toward  a  solution  of  the  problems  we  are  addressing. 

Second,  I  very  much  agree  with  your  observation  about  FEMA. 
Testimony  before  this  committee  in  response  to  last  year's  floods 
indicated  that  FEMA  was  doing  a  good  job  then,  too.  I  think 
FEMA's  performance  this  year  and  last  year  is  several  steps  above 
what  it  was  in  prior  years  in  response  to  other  disasters. 

Senator  Nunn.  It's  a  different  agency. 

Senator  Baucus.  It  is  a  different  agency. 

Third,  I  know  you  haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  that  report  fully, 
but  I'd  like  to  get  your  sense  of  whether  you  tend  to  agree,  based 
upon  what  you  know,  with  the  general  direction  and  general  thrust 
of  that  report,  or  not? 

Senator  NuNN.  Based  on  what  I  read  in  the  executive  summary, 
the  answer  is  yes. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  think  the  Corps  has  done  a  good  job  with  that 
report.  It's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  change  some  incentives;  it's  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  exercise  more  common  sense  on  how  we  ap- 
proach Corps  projects  and  where  we  build  levees  and  where  we 
don't  and  where  we  provide  the  proper  incentives  for  flood  insur- 
ance and  whatnot,  but  I  do  think  that  the  time  has  come,  based 
upon  the  tragedy  this  year  as  well  as  last  year's  tragedy,  where  we 
do  have  an  opportunity  now  to  think  through  a  little  more  thor- 
oughly what  it  is  we're  trying  to  accomplish  here  so  that  we  can 
minimize  these  kinds  of  disasters  in  the  future. 

Senator  NuNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that's  crucial. 

The  other  question  is  affordability  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Senator  Baucus.  Right. 

Senator  NuNN.  As  tragic  as  this  was,  if  this  had  happened  in 
urban  areas,  if  we  had  had  a  levee  break  in  Macon,  Georgia,  a  little 
north  of  where  it  broke,  it  would  have  flooded  the  whole  downtown 
of  a  major  city  in  our  State  and  the  cost  would  have  been  many 
times  what  it's  going  to  be  now.  Southwest  Georgia,  as  tragic  as 
that  has  been  and  continues  to  be,  is  one  of  the  least  populated 
areas  in  our  State.  In  other  States — or,  God  forbid,  in  Georgia — it 
could  happen  again  and  it  could  happen  in  a  populated  area.  The 
reason  it  nappened  in  these  areas  is  because  that  storm  was  cen- 
tered and  dumping  water  in  one  particular  area  and  just  stayed 
dormant  over  the  State  for  several  days  without  the  winds  to  push 
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it  off.  But  it  could  happen  somewhere  else,  and  if  it  happened  in 
a  real  populated  area,  instead  of  talking  hundreds  of  millions  or 
perhaps  a  few  billion  in  damage,  we'd  be  talking  about  many,  many 
billion  in  damage. 

Senator  Baucus.  Well,  this  committee  is  going  to  consult  with 
you.  Senator,  as  we  authorize  this  bill  and  hopefully  get  it  passed 
this  year. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Coverdell,  we  are  honored  to  have  you  here.  We  know 
you  have  been  as  active  as  your  colleague  has  been.  We  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  time  you're  now  taking  to  appear  before  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  COVERDELL,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  GEORGLV 

Senator  Coverdell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief  I  appreciate 
your  allowing  this  testimony,  and  I  want  to  echo  the  sincere  thanks 
that  Senator  Nunn  expressed  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  for  those 
who  have  watched  and  cared  for  these  thousands  of  Americans  in 
such  a  beleaguered  situation.  One  thing  that  has  been  positive 
about  it  has  been  the  coming  together  of  so  many  to  help  these  peo- 
ple, and  we  are  all  very,  very  indebted. 

As  Senator  Nunn  was  speaking,  it  reminded  me  of  one  of  the 
many  sessions  we  had — this  in  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  which  is  just 
south  of  Atlanta — at  the  headwaters  of  these  two  river  basins, 
where  two  feet  of  water  appeared  in  24  hours,  which  is  what  began 
the  deluge  as  it  moved  down  across  the  State.  I  was  speaking  with 
the  County  Commissioner  there  and  he  raised  a  very  important 
question  which  I  think  is  pertinent  to  what  you  are  about  here.  He 
said,  "As  we  build  this  back,  shouldn't  we  be  mindful  of  making  it 
better?" 

The  question  he  was  raising  was,  with  the  matching  funds  and 
emergency  disaster  funds  that  come  in,  how  much  dedication  of 
that  will  be  made  toward  not  just  rebuilding  that  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  deal  with  this  emergency?  I  couldn't  answer  his  ques- 
tion. I'm  sure  that  much  of  your  work  here  will  begin  to  take  that 
into  account. 

I  think  this  County  Commissioner  and  all  of  those  who  have  been 
affected  in  Georgia  would  hope  that  one  of  the  good  things  that 
might  come  from  it  is  that  it  would  be  a  model  for  the  kind  of  work 
that  you  are  doing  and  that  it  would  be  analyzed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  help  people  in  the  future;  if  not  them,  then  somebody 
else. 

In  Montezuma,  which  was  being  discussed  by  Senator  Nunn, 
what  we  did  have  there  was  a  very  severe  break  in  the  levee.  The 
inventories  that  were  lost  were  lost  because  there  was  only  40  min- 
utes to  evacuate.  The  result  was  that  all  inventories — the  only 
things  that  we  were  able  to  save,  as  important  as  they  were,  were 
the  lives,  but  there  were  none  of  the  assets  of  the  city  that  were 
salvageable.  When  you  walk  through  Montezuma  today,  it's  like 
walking  through  a  shadow  city  or  a  ghost  town,  something  you 
might  have  seen  in  the  old  west.  The  outline  of  the  city  is  there 
but  nothing  of  the  innards  of  the  city  that  make  it  work  are  left. 
They  were  all  destroyed,  all  of  it. 
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This  takes  you  to  the  insurance  question.  As  I  walked  through 
the  city  I  came  upon  a  Ford  dealership  where  the  owner,  after  in- 
vesting 35  years  of  his  life  in  building  the  business  from  being  a 
stock  clerk,  has  his  family  dipping  the  parts  into  kerosene  and  then 
into  oil  and  putting  them  into  Zip-lock  bags  in  an  effort  to  save  his 
parts  inventory,  none  of  which  was  insured.  Did  the  levee  lead 
them  to  believe  that  the  flood  of  1948  would  never  occur  again? 
Was  there  a  false  security  that  we  established  in  the  minds  of 
these  citizens?  I  can't  answer  those  questions.  But  clearly,  the 
awareness  that  is  necessary  in  a  danger  zone  is  far  less  than  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  we  have  people  making  decisions  that  are  very 
expensive  to  them,  their  families,  and  our  country,  based,  I  think, 
on  less  than  effective  information. 

As  you  flew  over  the  flood  as  it  was  raging  through  the  State, 
during  the  height  of  the  uncertainty,  one  of  the  lasting  images  was 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  farm  ponds  that  had  been  breached. 
In  certain  regions  of  the  State,  none  of  them  survived.  Senator 
Nunn,  as  we  were  in  the  helicopter  flying  over,  said,  "We  have  no 
water  where  it  should  be  and  all  the  water  where  it  shouldn't  be." 
The  breach  of  all  these  farm  ponds  dramatically  altered  the  flood 
stage  itself  and  was  adding  to  the  volume  and  velocity  of  water  as 
it  moved  through  the  State.  All  you  see  are  empty  mud  flats  and 
tree  stumps. 

That  leads  to  the  next  problem.  When  we  have  the  dry  spell, 
which  will  certainly  occur,  we  won't  have  water  for  irrigation. 
Dams — we  had  over  100  dams  breached.  We  put  the  managers  of 
these  dams,  which  in  my  wildest  dreams  would  never  have  cal- 
culated, in  a  position  of  acting  as  God,  because  they  had  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  let  the  water  go.  This  raised  the  water  levels 
below  them — or  hold  it,  which  backed  it  up  and  damaged  those  be- 
hind the  dam.  So  on  a  day-to-day  basis  people  lived  with  wondering 
what  the  decision  of  the  regulator  of  the  dam  would  be.  I'm  glad 
I  didn't  have  to  make  those  decisions  at  Lake  Seminole  when  we 
were  trying  to  decide  who  would  make  it  and  who  wouldn't  make 
it.  I'm  sort  of  curious  as  to  what  procedures  there  may  be  for  mak- 
ing those  kinds  of  decisions. 

There  is  a  Natural  Disaster  Task  Force  that  has  been  formed  in 
the  Senate — ranking  is  Senator  Bond,  and  I  think  Senator  Byrd  is 
chairman,  and  I'm  a  member  of  that — the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  to  deal  with  cost.  But  I  don't  think  we  can  understand 
how  to  deal  with  the  management  of  cost  of  natural  disasters  with- 
out being  interrelated  with  the  work  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
are  doing  in  terms  of  actual  planning  for  flood  management. 

I  think  in  looking  at  this  particular  crisis,  perhaps  more  than  the 
midwest,  we  see  how  you  can  be  virtually  blindsided.  I  don't  believe 
that  anybody  would  have  ever  predicted  this  type  of  crisis  in  this 
region  of  our  country. 

Just  to  repeat,  I  would  hope  that  this  disaster  might  be  of  value 
in  helping  you  analyze  your  future  work.  I  think  you  would  find  all 
of  the  leadership  of  our  State  more  than  willing  to  be  of  whatever 
assistance  possible,  whether  it's  the  Mayor  of  Montezuma  or  the 
County  Commissioner  of  Jonesboro.  How  the  monies  we  do  invest 
are  utilized  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  alleviate  the  future — 
we're  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money,  and  one  would  hope  that  it 
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would  not  only  be  part  of  the  rebuilding,  but  would  be  part  of  a 
redirection,  maybe  based  upon  your  work. 

There  are  incidental  barriers  in  terms  of  the  management  of 
water  that  I  suspect  don't  receive  the  kind  of  attention  that  our 
major  dams  do,  and  these  are  the  earthen  dams  of  farm  ponds  and 
other  irrigation  ponds  that  did  play  a  substantial  role  in  the  dam- 
age level  here.  It  is  obvious  that  vast  numbers  of  our  citizens  are 
not  really  aware  about  what  their  risk  is  and  what  they  should  do 
about  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  try  to  recover  from  the  largest  disaster 
that  has  ever  hit  our  State  since  the  Civil  War,  we  appreciate  the 
work  you  are  doing  and  we  offer  our  cooperation  and  experience  to 
be  of  whatever  use  it  might,  and  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  visit 
with  you  about  our  circumstances. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Coverdell. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  a  general  sense — I  know  it's  a  bit 
too  early  to  recommend  specifics — but  a  general  sense  of  what  di- 
rection not  only  this  committee  but  other  committees — for  example, 
the  Banking  Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  flood  insurance,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  so  forth — how  they  might  pro- 
ceed. I'm  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question  that  I  think  you 
raised  earlier.  Someone  said  something  to  the  effect  of,  'What  next? 
Do  we  automatically  go  back  and  rebuild  levees  in  the  way  we  re- 
built them  in  the  past?  Do  we  provide  the  disaster  assistance  and 
hope  there's  no  Alberto  again?  Or  do  we  change  public  policy  a  lit- 
tle bit  in  some  areas  in  order  to  reduce  the  impact  of  another  disas- 
ter which  inevitably,  somewhere,  will  recur?" 

Your  general  thoughts.  Some  people  suggest  that  we,  willy-nilly, 
built  levees  and  channeled  water,  which  tends  to  force  greater  vol- 
umes down  certain  rivers  and  certain  channels.  They  have  contin- 
ued to  suggest  that  in  doing  this  we've  not  only  exacerbated  floods, 
but  we're  not  protecting  wetlands,  for  example.  Others  suggest  that 
perhaps  people  should  not  get  disaster  assistance  because  they 
haven't  taken  out  flood  insurance.  Some  suggest  that  there  has  to 
be  much  better  coordination  between  State  and  Federal  agencies — 
say,  the  Corps  and  the  city  and  county  zoning  and  State  manage- 
ment and  so  forth,  that  there  are  too  many  State  and  Federal  and 
local  policies  working  at  cross  purposes  with  respect  to  minimizing 
the  impact  of  floods. 

I'm  curious.  Based  on  what  you've  seen — you've  talked  to  a  lot  of 
people  and  you've  seen  a  lot  in  the  last  10  days — if  you've  begun 
to  get  some  ideas  and  some  thoughts  have  begun  to  form  in  your 
mind  as  to  where  you  think  we  should  go,  perhaps  you  could  share 
those  with  us.  I'm  trying  to  take  advantage  of  your  experience, 
based  on  what  you've  seen.  You're  an  eyewitness  to  a  lot  of  the 
problems.  You've  talked  to  a  lot  of  people.  I'm  looking  for  some  gen- 
eral early  thoughts  that  you  might  have  for  this  committee. 

Senator  CovERDELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  with  the  caveat 
that  it  is  very  early  and  it's  a  very  new  subject  for  me.  But  I  guess 
one  of  the  things  that  is  important  about  it,  I  think  it's  unfortu- 
nately a  very  new  subject  for  far  too  many  policymakers  and  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  entire  management  needs  a  much 
broader  trust  in  terms  of  the  financial  scope  of  it,  and  that's  one 
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of  the  first  things  that  hits  you.  When  you  see  the  economic  rami- 
fications, they  are  very  severe. 

It  strikes  me  that  much,  much  more  education  must  occur,  begin- 
ning at  the  Federal  level  in  coordination  with  local  communities,  as 
to  real  risk,  and  what  citizens  and/or  communities  need  to  do  with 
regard  to  that.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt,  even  though  I  have 
no  expertise — but  it  is  clear  that  the  water  management  tools  have 
not  adjusted  to  the  changed  conditions  that  are  caused  by  other 
water  management  tools,  such  as  earthen  dams  on  farms;  urban 
runoff,  as  Senator  Nunn  alluded  to,  so  they  become  antiquated.  I 
do  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  those  affected  the  force  of  the 
water  and  the  damage  in  certain  locales,  because  the  other  water 
management  tools  were  affecting  the  water  itself  in  its  course,  and 
in  some  cases  contributed  substantially  to  the  kind  of  damage  that 
it  could  do. 

I  would  make  this  suggestion.  When  I  alluded  to  using  it  as  a 
model,  I'm  serious  about  that.  I  think  that  if  we  could  have  an  op- 
portunity to  exchange  thoughts  again,  even  in  30  days  or  60  days 
after  our  delegation  has  come  out  of  the  field  and  our  policymakers 
have  at  least  cleaned  away  the  initial  debris  and  we  have  finished 
the  grieving  over  the  families  and  communities  with  such  devastat- 
ing loss  of  life,  that  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  fair- 
ly serious  contribution  to  the  work  and  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
seeking. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  appreciate  that.  The  fact  is  that  the  flood  wa- 
ters have  not  receded  yet 

Senator  Coverdell.  They  have  not. 

Senator  Baucus.  — so  it's  probably  a  bit  premature.  This  commit- 
tee, though,  does  intend  to  mark  up  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  this  year.  That  markup  will  probably  not  occur  for  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks,  and  maybe  not  until  after  the  recess.  At  least,  it  will 
be  several  weeks  down  the  road.  At  that  time  I  look  forward  to 
ideas  that  you  and  the  rest  of  the  delegation  may  have.  I'm  sure 
that  by  that  time  you  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  more  from  Georgians 
as  to  what  they  think  makes  sense.  We  very  much  look  forward  to 
receiving  the  advice  that  you  might  have  so  that  we  can  more  prop- 
erly write  and  draft  this  bill. 

Senator  Coverdell.  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Coverdell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  Senator  Lautenberg,  do  you  have  any  points 
you  might  want  to  make  to  Senator  Coverdell  or  questions  you 
might  want  to  ask? 

Senator  LAUTENBERG.  No,  thank  you,  except  to  express  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  people  down  there.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  water 
could  rise  that  rapidly;  and  suddenly,  tiny  streams  became  roaring 
torrents.  It's  pitiful  to  see  people  standing  there,  watching  all  their 
possessions  wash  away.  It's  a  horrible  condition  and  we  sympathize 
with  you.  Senator.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  learn  from  the 
experiences  of  the  midwest  floods  of  last  year,  and  now  your  floods. 
I  hope  we  can  develop  a  comprehensive  way  of  dealing  with  this 
so  that  when  something  unusual  occurs  it  won't  be  of  the  mag- 
nitude that  we've  seen  in  Georgia.  We  hope  that  your  State  fares 
well  and  that  your  people  do  better. 
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Senator  COVERDELL.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  appreciate 
the  thoughts. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you,  Senator. 
Thank  you,  Senator  Coverdell. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MAX  BAUCUS,  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA— Continued 

Senator  Baucus.  Before  I  call  our  next  panel  there  are  a  few 
words  that  I  would  like  to  state  at  this  point. 

I  would  first  like  to  remind  us  all  that  last  year  at  this  time  the 
flood  waters  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rose  to  their  highest 
level  in  over  100  years.  In  some  towns,  records  were  broken;  in 
fact,  science  tells  us  that  some  of  the  records  in  last  year's  flood 
were  last  broken  500  years  ago,  so  in  some  sense  it  was  a  500-year 
flood.  And  the  damage  last  year  from  the  midwest  flood  was  over 
$12  billion. 

Last  week,  the  floods  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  caused 
terrific  economic  damage.  So  far  we  have  estimates  of  over  $150 
million,  but  I'm  quite  certain  that's  going  to  increase.  When  the 
President  visited  Georgia  last  week  to  assess  the  damage  caused  by 
the  flood,  I  think  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  He  said  that  in  a 
disaster  such  as  a  flood,  the  biggest  tragedy  is  always  the  human 
tragedy.  We  talk  a  lot  about  economic  loss;  I  think  it's  critical  for 
us  to  focus  even  more  on  the  human  loss.  In  last  year's  midwest 
floods,  38  people  lost  their  lives.  This  year,  30  people  have  lost 
their  lives.  The  human  tragedy  must  be  measured  in  homes  lost 
and  harvest  destroyed,  incomes  crippled,  in  all  the  ways  that  touch 
individuals  in  a  tragedy  like  this. 

I  think  the  problem,  though,  is  that  in  the  past  the  Government 
policies  may  have  somewhat  overly-encouraged  people  to  move  to 
floodplains.  Levees,  many  of  them  built  as  public  works  project  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression,  made  farming  there  a  great  temptation; 
in  many  cases,  too  great  a  temptation  to  resist.  Cheap  flood  insur- 
ance, sometimes  available  on  only  5  days'  notice,  made  skipping 
that  precaution  too  easy.  Laws  have  not  protected  wetlands  that 
act  as  nature's  sponges  during  a  flood.  Moreover,  Government  ac- 
tions may  have  made  flood  losses  worse  in  some  areas.  Structures 
built  by  the  Government  along  river  banks  have  fueled  the  pace  at 
which  the  water  flows. 

The  human  toll,  as  well  as  the  financial  toll,  from  our  current 
flood  policy  and  practices  is  too  great.  These  floods  are  natural  dis- 
asters caused  by  forces  beyond  our  control,  but  minimizing  the  loss 
of  lives  and  property  is  something  we  can  control.  The  suffering  of 
the  flood  victims  in  Georgia  and  Florida  underscores  the  need  to 
change  the  wav  we  approach  floods.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
do  away  with  levees.  This  does  not  mean  we  do  away  with  other 
structural  solutions.  It  does  mean  that  levees  will  not  be  the  auto- 
matic, willy-nilly  choice  for  protecting  against  floods. 

Before  people  foolishly  begin  building  again  on  the  floodplain,  be- 
fore local  communities  raise  matching  funds  to  build  levees,  before 
the  Government  throws  itself  back  into  the  levee-building  business 
begun  in  the  last  century,  we  need  to  develop  a  new  strategy,  one 
that  will  take  our  economy  and  our  natural  resources  into  the  next 
century.  We  cannot  afford  another  $6  billion  relief  effort;  that's 
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what  last  year's  floods  cost  the  taxpayers.  Just  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent spent  another  $60  million  on  disaster  relief  in  the  south. 

As  a  starting  point,  we  need  to  learn  from  these  disasters  so  that 
when  the  next  flood  occurs,  fewer  people  will  be  in  harm's  way. 
General  Galloway  and  his  Task  Force  studied  last  year's  flood. 
They  learned  that  we  need  to  manage  floods,  not  try  to  control 
them. 

Clearly  the  time  for  action  is  now,  before  disaster  strikes  again. 
Congress  still  has  time  to  incorporate  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Flood  Task  Force  into  current  laws,  and  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  move  quickly.  I  intend  to  include  reform  of  Federal  flood 
laws  in  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  that  the  committee 
will  consider  shortly.  I  look  forward  to  this  hearing  to  learn  about 
the  areas  where  we  need  to  act  first. 

Our  intent  is  not  to  force  farmers  to  leave  their  family  farms 
when  they  do  not  want  to  leave.  Rather,  it  is  to  help  those  who  do 
want  to  leave.  Last  week  President  Clinton  said  that  the  flood  in 
Georgia  should  not  be  the  reason  for  more  good  farmers  to  leave 
their  land.  I  disagree.  Recurring  flooding  on  their  land  is  a  good 
reason  for  farmers  to  consider  moving  to  higher  ground.  We  ought 
to  do  all  we  can  to  relocate  farmers  who  want  to  move  and  provide 
more  incentives  for  farmers  in  flood-prone  areas  to  relocate.  In  the 
end,  we  in  Congress  may  need  to  make  tough  choices  about  letting 
people  stay  in  areas  where  no  amount  of  flood  protection  is  suffi- 
cient or  economically  feasible. 

I  believe  that  we  can  strike  the  right  balance.  This  is,  after  all, 
just  that:  a  matter  of  balance  and  common  sense.  If  we  put  new 
technology  and  new  ideas  to  work,  we  find  new  means  to  leverage 
private  investments,  and  if  we  change  the  current  worn-out  ways 
of  doing  business,  I  think  we  can  bring  the  management  of  this 
country  s  floodplains  into  the  21st  century. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  Senator  Lautenberg,  if  he  has  an 
opening  statement. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  R.  LAUTENBERG,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  timeliness  of  this  hearing  and  the 
urgency  which  you  have  assigned  to  getting  it  done. 

I  also  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  thought  that  your  com- 
ments were  thoughtful  and  valuable  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  deci- 
sions we're  going  to  have  to  make  about  how  we  manage 
floodplains  and  what  we  do  about  property  and  about  decisions  of 
rebuilding.  The  problem  we  are  here  to  discuss  has  happened  be- 
cause we  have  permitted  these  areas  to  be  developed.  We  have  en- 
couraged people  by  our  lack  of  involvement  to  build  their  homes  in 
what  amounts  to  precarious  places.  So  this  look  is  a  very  important 
one.  As  we  review  flood  damage  and  problems  that  we've  had  with 
excesses  of  flooding  and  water  buildup,  we've  seen  pictures  emerge 
that  are  almost  exclusively  rural,  western  or  midwestern.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  part  of  the  country  is  spared  from  concerns  about  flood- 
ing and  damage  from  flooding.  The  fact  is  that  northeast  New  Jer- 
sey has  had  a  terrible  flooding  history.  We  have  an  area  called  the 
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Passaic  River  Basin  in  north  New  Jersey.  The  most  severe  flood  of 
record  in  the  area  occurred  in  the  early  20th  century,  but  more  re- 
cent floods— 1968,  1971,  1972,  1975,  and  1984— were  devastating 
enough  to  warrant  Federal  flood  declarations.  The  flood  of  April 
5th,  1984  in  north  New  Jersey,  was  so  severe  that  three  people 
died  and  there  was  over  $400  million  in  damages. 

The  Passaic  River  Basin  holds  132  municipalities  in  10  counties, 
and  it  is  home  to  some  2.5  million  people  and  20,000  homes  and 
places  of  business.  In  1985-1986,  the  State  and  FEMA  tried  to  buy 
some  of  the  150  properties  which  were  the  most  frequently  flooded 
in  the  valley;  they  were  ultimately  only  able  to  buy  40  or  50  homes 
because  people  simply  did  not  want  to  sell,  or  the  price  that  they 
offered  was  unacceptable  to  the  homeowners. 

I  visited  with  a  family  that  was  devastated  by  the  flood.  The  hus- 
band wound  up  in  the  hospital  and  the  wife  and  three  or  four  chil- 
dren were  consigned  to  live  with  relatives  until  they  could  get  the 
mud  and  the  debris  out  of  the  house.  I  met  the  woman  a  year  later, 
and  at  that  time  she  resolved — tearfully — that  she  would  never 
build  on  that  site  again.  She  had  taken  flood  insurance  and,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  when  we  met  the  second  time  at  a  TV  broadcast,  she 
talked  about  rebuilding  her  home  on  the  same  spot.  I  said,  "What 
are  you  talking  about?  You  told  me  last  year  that  you  didn't  want 
to  see  this  place  anymore."  She  said,  "Yes,  but  when  we  looked 
around  and  tried  to  duplicate  what  we  had,  we  couldn't  find  it. 
What  we  did  is,  we  built  a  16-foot  foundation,  so  our  living  takes 
place  from  the  second  floor  on  up." 

This  shows  you  the  attachment  that  people  form  with  these  loca- 
tions. We  can't  encourage  that  kind  of  rebuilding  if  we're  going  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  a  sensible  way. 

As  the  committee  moves  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  issue  of 
floodplain  policy,  it  must  also  consider  the  consequences  of  this 
change  not  only  on  rural  areas,  but  also  on  the  urban  areas.  Some 
floodplain  areas  are  the  densely  populated  and  have  higher  prop- 
erty values  in  relation  to  their  rural  counterparts.  Any  new  policy 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  States  and  the  affected  com- 
munities to  have  a  variety  of  flood  mitigation  and  preparedness  al- 
ternatives available.  While  flooding  in  the  northeast  has  not  been 
in  the  news  of  late,  it  doesn't  take  much  to  change  that  condition. 
I  hope  that  as  the  committee  moves  on  we  will  keep  the  entire 
country  in  mind  as  we  try  to  develop  new  Federal  floodplain  man- 
agement policy. 

Again,  my  compliments,  Mr.  Chairman.  You're  on  the  right  track. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator,  for  that 
thoughtful  statement. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  our  witnesses  up  to  the  table.  We  have 
several:  Brigadier  General  Gerald  Galloway,  who  is  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  for  Interagency 
Floodplain  Management;  Mr.  Alexander  House  from  Payson,  IL; 
Mr.  John  Robb,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Flood 
Control  Association,  from  Gladstone,  IL;  Mr.  Raymond  Evans,  Mis- 
souri Department  of  Conservation,  Jefferson  City,  MO;  Mr.  Doug 
Plasencia,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Man- 
agers, from  Richmond,  VA;  Mr.  Timothy  D.  Searchinger,  Senior  At- 
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tomey,  Environmental  Defense  Fund;  and  Mr.  Bruce  Mountain  for 
the  Iowa  Natural  Heritage  Foundation  of  Des  Moines,  lA. 
General,  why  don't  you  begin? 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  GERALD  E.  GALLOWAY,  JR.,  EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR,  INTERAGENCY  FLOODPLAIN  MANAGE- 
MENT REVIEW  COMMITTEE,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

General  Galloway.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  you've 
given  me  today  to  testify  the  committee. 

Senator  Baucus.  Before  you  begin,  let  me  remind  all  witnesses 
that  your  statements  will  be  included  in  the  record.  I  encourage 
each  of  you  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  summarize  your 
statements  in  about  5  minutes.  When  you  see  the  green  light,  that 
means  keep  going.  When  you  see  the  orange  light,  you  might  think 
about  wrapping  up.  When  you  see  the  red  one,  put  the  "pedal  to 
the  metal,"  if  you  want  to  wrap  up.  It's  in  courtesy  and  deference 
to  the  other  witnesses  who  are  waiting.  Thank  you. 

General  Galloway.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  review  committee  that  pro- 
duced the  report  that  Senator  Nunn  showed  you  a  little  earlier, 
represents  a  group  of  professionals  from  several  Federal  agencies. 
It  is  really  an  interagency  committee  and  no  one  agency  had  pre- 
dominance. It  does  not  represent  the  views  of  the  agencies  with 
people  on  the  committee  and,  I  would  note,  we  wouldn't  want  to 
give  the  Corps  the  "good  and  the  bad"  that  comes  out  of  this  report. 
They  certainly  endorsed  parts  of  it,  but  it  is  an  independent  review 
and  it  does  not  represent  the  views  of  the  Administration,  It  is  a 
report  to  the  Administration.  We  have  submitted  our  report  to  the 
Administration  and  the  Administration  is  now  in  the  process  of  de- 
termining the  actions  it  will  take  in  response. 

As  all  of  you  have  already  discussed,  with  the  flooding  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Basin  and  the  Flint  River  Basin,  the  Nation  has 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the  floodplain.  Over 
the  last  30  years  the  Nation  has  suffered  annual  flood  damages  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  each  year,  somewhere  between  $12  billion  and 
$16  billion  last  year,  alone.  This  doesn't  include  the  losses  of  lives 
and  livelihoods,  nor  the  trauma  inflicted  on  the  people  who  live  in 
these  floodplains.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this  impact  falls  on  the 
poor  and  the  elderly.  There  is  disruption  to  regional  economies  and 
the  basic  ways  of  life  in  these  areas.  The  damages  on  the  Flint 
River  have  not  yet  been  totalled,  but  the  situation  certainly  par- 
allels that  on  the  Mississippi  last  year. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Nation  has  become  concerned  with 
flood  damages,  it  has  also  recognized  the  values  of  the  natural 
ecosystems  and  the  functions  and  values  of  the  floodplain — recre- 
ation, agriculture,  silviculture,  and  flood  storage. 

The  Review  Committee  proposes  use  of  all  available  tools  to  con- 
currently reduce  the  damages  in  the  floodplain  while  enhancing 
and  preserving  the  natural  functions  of  the  floodplain.  We  believe 
these  can  be  accomplished  concurrently  in  a  win/win  approach. 

I  should  state  at  the  outset  that  there  are  no  silver  bullets,  sir, 
to  floodplain  management.  It  requires  detailed  planning  and  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  First,  we  believe  that  you  need  to  avoid  new  develop- 
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ment  in  the  floodplain  when  that  development  does  not  need  to  be 
in  the  floodplain.  Sound  land  use  planning  at  the  local  level  can  ac- 
complish this.  Homes  and  businesses  that  are  not  built  in  the  flood- 
plain  will  not  suffer  damages  when  the  inevitable  flood  arrives. 

We  need  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  flood  flows  by  capturing  as 
much  rainfall  as  possible  where  it  falls.  We  can  accomplish  this 
through  wetland  restoration,  through  natural  reservoirs,  and 
through  improved  land  treatment.  These  techniques  work  best 
against  the  more  frequent  and  smaller  floods.  Gigantic  floods  like 
those  on  the  Mississippi  are  hard  to  take  care  of  with  land  treat- 
ment and  wetland  restoration  alone.  The  Nation  needs  a  clear  focus 
on  watershed  management. 

When  people  and  activities  remain  at  risk  in  the  floodplain,  we 
should  consider  relocating  these  individuals  out  of  the  floodplain  on 
a  voluntary  basis — and  I  would  repeat,  sir,  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Relocation  has  been  a  major  success  story  in  the  Mississippi  Basin, 
with  nearly  5,000  homes  in  120  communities  being  relocated.  Sen- 
ator Lautenberg  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems,  however,  in 
finding  adequate  housing  for  those  individuals  who  are  relocated 
because  they  tend  to  be  the  poor  and  elderly.  In  addition  to  the 
buyout,  another  success  story  is  the  thousands  of  acres  of  marginal 
farmland  that  have  been  placed  in  conservation  easements  or  ac- 
quired for  natural  function  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Leroy  Rendleman,  Union  County  Commis- 
sioner from  Illinois:  "Even  before  the  Great  Flood  of  1993,  we  had 
started  to  realize  that  some  of  the  areas  within  our  levee  should 
never  have  been  cleared  for  farming.  The  events  of  the  last  year 
have  driven  this  point  home.  Many  farmers  with  marginal  and 
submarginal  land  are  tired  of  fighting  the  river  and  want  to  find 
a  way  to  get  out  from  underneath  their  financial  burdens." 

There  are  many  innovative  approaches  to  land  acquisition  and 
you  will  hear  some  of  the  approaches  from  Mr.  Ray  Evans  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Next,  where  appropriate,  we  need  to  floodproof  the  facilities  that 
are  going  to  remain  in  the  floodplain.  There  are  sound  reasons  for 
occupying  the  floodplain — river-related  recreation,  ports,  agricul- 
tural activity  that  takes  advantage  of  the  rich  alluvial  farmland 
that  produces  food  and  fibre,  communities  that  already  exist  and 
need  protection,  such  as  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Hannibal.  We 
need  to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  protection  for  these  activi- 
ties. The  level  of  protection  should  be  determined  by  the  economic, 
environmental,  social,  and  engineering  factors  and,  especially  the 
hydraulic  impact  of  providing  that  flood  protection. 

Many  levees  did  a  good  job  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  flood 
of  1993,  over  $19  billion  in  potential  damages  were  prevented  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  the  reservoirs  and  some  of  the  levees. 

When  we  cannot  prevent  damages,  we  need  to  mitigate  these 
damages  through  post-recovery  programs  which  include  a  heavy  re- 
liance on  insurance.  In  this  regard  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  sir. 
Only  20  to  30  percent  of  the  people  in  the  Mississippi  River  Basin 
had  flood  insurance,  and  I  am  told  by  Director  Witt  that  the  figure 
is  even  lower  on  the  Flint  River. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  we  need  to  take  specific  ac- 
tions. We  believe  there  is  a  loose  amalgam  of  Federal,  State,  and 
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local  levee  district  flood  control  structures.  In  some  cases  they  are 
acting  at  odds  with  each  other.  We  certainly  need  to  move  ahead 
with  an  approach  that  leads  to  a  single  entity  in  charge  and  a  sys- 
tems plan.  This  needs  to  be  done  through  a  management  program 
that  involves  the  States,  local  governments,  and  individual  citizens. 
Everyone  must  share  the  responsibility  and  share  the  costs. 

Sir,  if  I  could  conclude,  I  would  like  to  show  you  this  box.  It  was 
given  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Missouri  Levee  and  Drainage 
District  Association,  Mr.  Tom  Waters.  It  is  a  glass  box  filled  with 
100  marbles,  and  he  was  using  this  to  illustrate  for  me  the  prob- 
ability of  flood  occurrence. 

Inside  this  box  of  100  marbles  there  is  one  black  marble.  You 
reach  in  and  pull  a  marble  out.  If  you  pull  that  black  marble, 
you're  going  to  have  a  100-year  flood.  Unfortunately,  when  you've 
had  that  100-year  flood,  you  have  to  put  that  black  marble  back 
into  the  jar.  And  the  next  day  or  the  next  year  when  you  pull  it 
out,  you  are  just  as  subject  to  pulling  it  out  as  you  were  the  time 
before.  So  you  can  in  fact  have  the  100-year  flood  5  years  in  a  row. 
We  don't  know  when  floods  are  going  to  occur.  We  nave  long-term 
probabilities.  Floods  will  continue  to  occur.  As  Senator  Lautenberg, 
Senator  Nunn,  and  yourself  have  noted,  we  need  better  education 
so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  understand  that  this  chal- 
lenge exists  and  that  we  need  to  be  directing  our  efforts  towards 
solving  the  problems  of  the  floodplain. 

Sir,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  commit- 
tee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Baucus.  Let  me  ask  one  question.  When  you  say  "long- 
term,"  how  long  is  long-term  in  analyzing  whether  it's  a  100-year 
reoccurrence  or  not? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  they've  got  good  records  in  Egypt,  5,000 
years  on  the  Nile  River.  We're  dealing  with  50  or  60  or  70  years 
of  records,  even  records  that  are  100  years  old  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  are  suspect  because  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
measure,  where  they  measured,  and  the  changes  in  the  regime  of 
the  rivers  that  have  taken  place  over  the  years.  These  changes 
bring  into  doubt  some  of  the  flooding  predictions  based  on  earlier 
conditions.  It  is  a  very  difficult  situation.  We  have  recommended 
that  the  USGS,  the  Corps,  and  NOAA  get  together  on  flood  fore- 
casting in  trying  to  better  determine  what  the  levels  of  floods 
might  be  in  the  future. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  don't  want  to  take  too  much  time  here,  but 
how  confident  are  you  in  knowing  that  certain  instances  of  flood 
are  100-year  reoccurrences,  or  500,  or  whatnot? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  every  river  is  subject  to  the  conditions 
we  just  saw  on  the  Flint  River.  We've  seen  the  same  thing  from 
Hurricane  Agnes,  on  the  Passaic  River.  When  rainfall  starts  to 
come,  no  one  can  predict  how  much  will  be  there.  There's  going  to 
be  a  thousand-year  flood  on  every  river  and  there's  going  to  be  a 
500-year  flood  on  every  river,  and  we  can't  predict  when  they  come. 
If  these  were  500  marbles,  you'd  have  that  chance  of  pulling  that 
500-year  marble  out  every  year. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  have  a  lot  more  questions  along  those  lines 
that  I'll  ask  later. 
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Next  on  the  list  is  Mr.  House. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALEXANDER  HOUSE,  FARMER,  PAYSON,  IL 

Mr.  House.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  the  committee  on  General 
Galloway's  report. 

I  am  the  gentleman  that  is  farming  the  floodplain.  I  represent 
the  fifth  generation,  farming  in  west  central  Illinois.  We  raise  corn, 
soybeans,  and  wheat,  on  a  rotational  basis.  We  also  raise  hogs  and 
cattle.  We  farm  in  the  Sny  Island  Drainage  District,  which  is  the 
second  largest  drainage  district  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  oldest.  It  encompasses  approximately 
125,000  acres.  We  have  a  levee,  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  1961  through  1967;  that  is  when  the  project  was  com- 
pleted. That  raised  the  initial  levee  that  was  privately  built  back 
in  1870  and  1871. 

We  farm  in  the  hills,  and  we  also  farm,  down  in  the  floodplain. 
Last  year's  experience  was  unlike  perhaps  what's  happened  in 
Georgia  or  anywhere  else,  in  New  Jersey,  in  that  it  lastea  so  long. 
Unlike  a  flash  flood,  which  they've  had  in  Georgia,  we  fought  the 
river  for  almost  a  month.  It  was  really  a  heart-wrenching  experi- 
ence. Unlike  a  tornado,  where  you  basically  have  no  warning,  or  a 
hurricane  where  you  may  perhaps  have  a  few  days  and  then  it's 
over  and  you  get  on  with  your  life  and  clean  up,  this  lasted  for  an 
eternity.  Every  day  could  be  the  last. 

Having  said  that,  we  received  a  tremendous  amount  of  support 
from  local  government  officials,  churches,  Lions  Clubs,  the  Red 
Cross,  to  fight  the  flood.  After  that,  the  State  moved  in — perhaps 
a  week  into  the  flood — with  State  equipment,  trucks,  bulldozers. 
And  last  but  not  least,  the  Federal  Government  came  in  at  approxi- 
mately the  15th  of  July.  Now,  I  know  they  were  there  all  during, 
I'm  sure,  but  I  personally  was  on  the  levee,  the  lowest  and  most 
dangerous  part  of  our  levee,  all  day  every  day  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
and  I  saw  the  first  engineer  from  our  Federal  Government  on  the 
15th  of  July. 

Having  said  that,  our  levee  was  the  last  to  breach.  We  breached 
on  the  25th  of  July.  We  flooded  45,000  acres.  That  was  the  first 
time  that  levee  had  been  breached  in  over  100  years.  I  think  that 
is  excellent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  flood  protection  does  work. 
We  held  back  a  500-year  flood  with  a  50-year  levee,  which  is  a  tre- 
mendous tribute,  I  think,  the  construction  of  it  initially,  by  the 
Corps,  and  also  by  the  tremendous  volunteer  effort  that  it  took  to 
hold  the  waters  back. 

There  are  three  areas  in  the  report  that  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  briefly.  One  is  from  an  environmental  standpoint.  I  consider  my- 
self an  active  environmentalist.  I've  been  involved  with  the  Nature 
Conservancy  for  a  number  of  years  and  believe  that  we  are  stew- 
ards of  the  land  as  opposed  to  owners. 

A  quick  trip  through  the  Sny  Island  Drainage  District,  I  think, 
would  be  well  worthwhile  for  members  of  this  committee,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  restoring  this  property  to  what  will  commonly  be 
referred  to  as  "wetlands."  It  is  not  a  wetland  now.  It  has  been  in- 
tensively cultivated  for  over  100  years;  in  our  case,  130  years.  To 
spend  the  kind  of  money  that  we're  talking  about  on  a  willing 
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buyer/seller  status,  we're  talking  about  a  tremendous  sum  of 
money — in  our  case  alone,  in  the  Sny,  125,000  acres.  The  market 
price  is  approximately  $2,000  an  acre.  We're  talking  $250  million 
to  acquire  one  small  segment  of  this  floodplain.  I  compare  that  to 
what  the  Nature  Conservancy,  in  conjunction  with  Fish  &  Wildlife, 
has  done  in  Lower  Cache,  in  southern  Illinois.  They  have  preserved 
23,000  acres  of  what  is  truly  a  national  treasure;  it's  called  the 
Lower  Cache  River  Basin.  There  are  cypress  trees  there  1,000 
years  old;  900  species  of  plants  have  been  identified.  It's  a  tremen- 
dous, tremendous  asset  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  They  did  this  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $15  million,  compared  to  $250  million  that 
it  would  take  for  the  Sny. 

The  thought  that  periodic  flooding  would  not  in  fact  be  that  bad 
for  the  environment,  that — well,  say  it  flooded  once  every  5  years, 
for  example,  and  then  the  other  4  years  you  would  have  productive 
economic  activity.  That's  simply  not  the  case.  You  can't  go  in  and 
farm  land  that  has  been  flooded  without  a  tremendous  expenditure 
to  get  the  ditches  cleaned  out.  On  our  farm  alone  we  hauled  over 
80  truckloads  of  rock  just  so  we  could  get  the  equipment  into  the 
fields.  Our  local  township  budgets  have  just  been  decimated  just  to 
try  to  get  the  roads  passable  to  get  equipment  in  and  out. 

We're  in  a  situation  here  in  our  drainage  district  where  we 
produce  about  $36  million  a  year  in  revenue  to  our  immediate  econ- 
omy, that  one  small  area.  The  city  of  Quincy  is  falling  over  back- 
wards to  try  to  attract  jobs  and  businesses,  and  to  attract  a  com- 
pany that  had  $36  million  in  sales  would  be  a  tremendous  asset. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  House.  That  was 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  Plasencia? 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUG  PLASENCIA,  CHAIR,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  FLOODPLAIN  MANAGERS 

Mr.  Plasencia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Lautenberg. 
My  name  is  Doug  Plasencia.  I  am  a  professional  civil  engineer,  but 
I  have  specialized  in  floodplain  management.  For  6  years  I  was  a 
floodplain  manager  for  a  local  flood  control  agency  that  specialized 
in  flood  control  projects.  For  the  last  4  years  I  have  headed  a  State 
floodplain  management  program.  Today  I  am  testifying  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers,  which  is  a 
professional  association  representing  the  local  and  State  floodplain 
management  professionals  of  the  Nation.  Our  association  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  reduction  of  flood  losses  in  the  Nation.  We've  been  at 
this  for  about  25  years. 

The  midwest  flood,  and  the  southeast  floods  that  are  taking  place 
right  now,  just  tend  to  prove  that  floods  happen.  It's  a  matter  that 
those  who  choose  to  live  in  floodplains  will  be  damaged,  regardless 
of  some  of  the  actions  we  take,  when  we  choose  to  live  that  risk. 
Internationally-renowned  geographer  Gilbert  White  in  his  1942  dis- 
sertation, "Human  Adjustment  to  Floods,"  said  that  "floods  may  be 
an  act  of  God,  but  flood  damages  are  an  act  of  man."  I  think  when 
you  look  back  at  the  experiences  in  the  midwest,  and  in  Georgia 
right  now,  it's  a  very  prophetic  statement. 
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After  60  to  70  years  of  current  flood  policies,  what  we  have  ac- 
compHshed  is  a  system  where  we  have  provided  flood  protection  in 
certain  locations,  but  overall,  flood  damages  nationally  have  dou- 
bled. Right  now  we  spend  on  average  $2.2  billion  on  flood  damages 
compared  to  less  than  $1  billion  50  years  ago,  and  that's  in  current 
dollar  terms. 

The  other  thing  we've  accomplished  is  that  we've  managed  to  de- 
stroy numerous  aquatic  ecosystems  in  terms  of  single  purpose 
projects. 

The  report  prepared  by  the  White  House  Task  Force,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Galloway,  is  providing  the  vision  and  the  next  logical  step  we 
need  in  national  flood  policies.  The  report  itself  is  neither  condemn- 
ing nor  supporting  certain  actions.  What  it  is  pointing  out  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  led  with  a  single  purpose  flood  control  policy  for 
too  long.  We  need  to  integrate  the  other  areas  of  floodplain  man- 
agement, nonstructural  management,  resource  management,  and 
disaster  policies  in  an  integrated  fashion.  That  is  what  is  lacking 
today  in  our  national  flood  policy. 

The  changes  called  for  are  not  radical.  They  are  in  keeping  with 
the  thinking  of  practitioners  of  floodplain  management  for  many 
years  and  what  academics,  such  as  Gilbert  White  or  such  leaders 
as  Jim  Goddard,  have  said  through  the  1930s,  1940s,  and  1950s. 
What  they  are  promoting  is  a  vision  of  sustainability,  that  in  those 
areas  where  we  need  to  live  and  develop,  we  live  and  develop  those 
areas  wisely;  in  other  areas  where  we  do  not  need  to  live  and  de- 
velop, stay  out  of  the  floodplain.  The  report  promotes  the  idea  that 
we  need  to  reduce  disaster  losses  by  increasing  State  and  local  in- 
centives to  make  the  right  decisions.  What  the  report  is  promoting 
is  that  we  need  a  general  shift  in  programs  that  reflects  what  has 
happened  as  far  as  a  shifting  government.  No  longer  can  we  af- 
ford— nor  can  we  rely  on — top-down  Federal  programs.  We  need  to 
develop  State  and  local  partnerships  that  reflect  those  realities  of 
today. 

Currently,  our  policies  are  a  non-coordinated  strand  of  water  re- 
source policies.  We  need  to  interject  some  coordination  back  at  the 
Federal  level.  We  need  alternatives  to  flood  control.  We  don't  con- 
trol floods;  we  just  simply  move  them  around. 

And  finally,  we  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  that 
floodplain  management  is  a  coordinated  direction  for  our  Federal 
agencies  and  a  coordinated  direction  for  our  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. 

The  association  has  urged  the  Administration  to,  first,  reinstate 
a  Federal  coordinating  mechanism,  such  as  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  That  will  be  very  critical  to  moving  this  report  forward  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  report  itself  is  a  long-term  direction. 
We've  gotten  to  this  point  in  60  years;  we're  not  going  to  get  out 
of  this  point  in  1  year.  We  need  to  commit  the  long-term  vision  in 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  or  another  Federal  coordinating 
agency  can  do  that. 

Second,  we  have  urged  the  Administration  to  reissue  Executive 
Order  11988,  Floodplain  Management. 

For  the  Congress  itself,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  follow  the  report 
recommendations  and  develop  and  pass  a  Floodplain  Management 
Act  that  redefines  Federal,  State  and  local  relationships. 
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Second,  develop  a  nonstructural  project  authority.  That  way, 
nonstructural  flood  protection  projects  will  have  an  ability  to  get 
out  there  in  the  field  without  competing  with  flood  control  projects, 
which  have  dominated  for  too  long. 

Third,  we  need  to  develop  an  ethic  of  multiobjective  management 
within  our  Federal  agencies.  There  are  many  very  strong  partner- 
ships that  could  take  place,  but  authorities  and  biases  get  in  the 
way.  We  need  to  promote  a  more  cooperative  nature  among  the 
agencies. 

We  need  to  develop  a  uniform  post-disaster  application  process 
and  approve  mechanisms  for  agency  participation.  In  the  midwest 
flood  recovery  itself,  there  were  some  very  painful  early  lessons  on 
developing  coordination,  mainly  because  of  the  fact  that  agencies 
were  delivering  the  same  programs  with  different  rules  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  qualification. 

In  our  testimony  we  do  lay  out  a  number  of  other  recommenda- 
tions. We  have  10  recommendations  in  our  testimony  for  the 
record,  but  at  this  point  in  time  I  would  like  to  urge  the  committee 
to  understand  that  floods  of  this  magnitude  do  not  happen  all  the 
time.  Neither  do  policy  changes  in  flood  management  happen  all 
the  time.  We  have  had  roughly  four  periods  of  major  policy  change 
in  flooding  since  the  1920s;  each  has  followed  a  major  flood.  At  this 
point  in  time  what  is  facing  us  is  the  opportunity  to  bring  disaster 
costs  under  control  and  develop  an  ecosystems  management  ap- 
proach that  makes  sense  for  the  future.  If  we  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity, we  will  wait  for  another  10  to  25  years,  until  another 
chance  comes,  for  us  as  a  Nation  to  act. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Plasencia. 

Next,  Mr.  Robb? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ROBB,  CHAIR,  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 
FLOOD  CONTROL  ASSOCIATION,  GLADSTONE,  IL 

Mr.  ROBB.  Yes,  sir,  thank  you  very  much.  My  name  is  John 
Robb.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Asso- 
ciation. We  represent  levee  and  drainage  districts  from  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois up  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  on  the  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  also.  We  represent  industry,  municipalities,  and  indi- 
viduals also  in  our  association. 

We  have  certainly  had  an  epic  event  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  in  1993,  and  we  sympathize  with  the  gentlemen  from  Flor- 
ida and  Georgia  and  Alabama  who  have  also  had  an  epic  event. 

As  I  sit  here  and  hear  this  testimony  and  hear  how  we  are  plan- 
ning to  approach  this,  it  looks  like  maybe  we  may  be  making  policy 
based  on  epic  events  which  may  not  ever  occur  again.  We're  talking 
about  500-year  floods.  We're  talking  about  two  feet  of  rain  in  a  24- 
hour  period.  I  don't  know  the  history  of  that  in  America,  but  that 
is  very  rare.  So  I  think  we  need  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

We  also  need  to  keep  in  mind  when  we're  putting  people  back  on 
their  feet,  our  forefathers  developed  this  Nation,  and  our  Nation  is 
here  because  we  have  taken  advantage  of  our  resources  and  put 
them  to  economic  value  for  ourselves.  These  people  who  have  lost 
their  economic  footing,  they  have  paid  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
over  the  years,  and  we  deserve  to  get  them  back  on  their  feet.  This 
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is  not  a  welfare  situation  here.  We're  trying  to  get  our  economy 
back  together  in  a  lot  of  cases. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  we  object  to  in  this  report,  but  I 
don't  want  to  dwell  on  those.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we'd  like  to 
have  time  later;  we  haven't  been  involved  in  this  process  very 
much.  We  would  like  to  be  very  involved  in  it.  We  would  like  to 
testify  before  this  committee  every  time  there's  an  opportunity 
when  this  subject  comes  up  so  that  we  can  continue  to  voice  our 
pluses  that  we  would  like  to  add  to  this,  and  our  agreements  with 
General  Galloway  and  his  staff  report,  but  we  would  also  like  to 
be  able  to  object  to  things  that  we  don't  agree  with. 

What  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  here 
today  is  the  benefit  of  flood  control  to  the  environment.  In  the  re- 
port, we  appreciate  the  statements  that  pretty  well,  we  think,  dis- 
pel the  idea  that  wetlands  act  as  sponges  to  stop  flooding.  The  re- 
port actually  says  that  "restoration  of  wetlands,  upland,  and  bot- 
tomland have  questionable  significant  impact  on  major  floods  and 
what  could  affect  minor  floods."  Minor  floods  basically  are  25-year 
floods  on  the  navigable  portions  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  which  I  am  addressing  today.  A  25-year  flood 
is  basically  a  nonevent. 

Now,  in  the  report  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
10  million  acres  in  this  watershed,  in  the  floodplain.  The  report 
says  there  are  1.4  million  acres  of  that  in  wetlands  now.  There  are 
900,000  acres  of  that  in  water,  but  we  have  25  percent  of  the  flood- 
plain  that  is  now  wetlands.  So  we  don't  have  a  shortage  of  wet- 
lands in  the  floodplain.  The  wetlands  do  not  work  to  stop  flooding, 
so  why  do  we  need  more  wetlands?  We  agree  that  we  need  to  keep 
more  water  up  in  the  watershed  to  help  prevent  these  floods,  but 
wetlands — when  you  have  a  major  event  like  we  had  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  which  happens  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
wetlands,  which  do  not  have  a  release  system  except  when  they're 
full,  they  fill  out;  and  when  the  event  takes  place,  they're  not  use- 
ful anymore.  A  flood  control  reservoir  recreation  dam,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  ability  to  maintain  your  excess  capacity  and  affect 
a  flood. 

On  Monday  morning  I  came  through  the  airport  in  St.  Louis  and 
I  noticed  on  the  front  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch — and  I'd 
like  to  submit  this  for  the  record — it  is  a  statement  that  biologists 
have  done  some  review  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  and  it  says. 

Flood  Dealt  Mortal  Blow  to  Trees 
vast  stands  defunct;  some  species  wiped  out,  biologists  say 

Biologists  who  have  surveyed  the  damage  say  that  some  species  have  been  almost 
wiped  out. 

To  be  specific,  in  the  second  half  of  the  article. 

Entire  stands  of  oak  and  hickory  are  leafless.  It  is  really  sad  when  you  see  a  burr 
oak  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  dead;  that  was  a  seedling  before  the  Civil  War. 

As  you  read  this  article.  Senator,  you  will  see  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  major  environmental  disaster  here,  on  the  order  of  the 
Valdez.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  bay  up  where  the  Valdez  spill  was 
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will  be  back,  very  vibrant  and  healthy,  before  we  have  four-foot 
burr  oaks  in  the  Valley. 

[The  article  referred  to  follows:] 
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fProm  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  July  18,  1994] 


Flood  Dealt  Mortal  Blow  To  Trees 


Vast  Stands  Defunct. 
Some  Species  Wiped 
Out,  Biologists  Say 

By  Tom  Uhlenbrock 
Ot  the  Post-Dispatch  Staff 

Fall  colors  have  arrived  earlv 
this  year  in  the  river  bottoms  of  the 
Midwest.  The  yellows  and  browrs 
represent  not  the  changing  of  the 
seasons  but  the  massive  death  of 
trees  from  last  summer's  flooding. 

Biologists  who  have  surveyed 
the  damage  say  that  some  spedes 
have  been  almost  wiped  out.  They 
are  trying  to  determine  what  the 
kill  will  mean  to  other  life  on  the 
flood  plain. 

Russell  Beasley  is  no  biologist, 
but  he  confirms  what  the  scientists 
are  reporting. 

"Lots  of  trees  have  died;  lots  of 
them  are  still  dying  —  it's  pathet- 
ic." said  Beasley,  who  is  caretaker 
for  a  1,500-acre  private  hunting 
club  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  St. 
Charles  County. 

"See  that  big  pin  oak  that's  turn: 
ing  brown.'  That's  just  happened  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks,  "  Beasley 
said.  "This  maple  tree  in  the  front 
yard,  it  leafed  out  pretty  this  spring 
—  now  it's  going. 

"You  look  at  some  angles  in  the 
forest,  it  looks  like  everything's 
gone." 

John  Nelson  is  a  plant  specialist 
with  the  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey  who  monitors  forests  along 
the  Mississippi  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  He  says  that  most  biolo- 
gists believed  that  trees  along  the 
river  would  survive  the  flooding. 


'The  typical  response  was  that 
tree  species  are  adapted  to  flooding, 
so  it  won't  be  much  of  a  problem  —  1 
was:_one  of  the  biologists  writing 
ihil',"  lie  said.  "Wrong!  The  impact  is 
moth  more  severe  than  anybody 
anticipated. 

'.'There  are  areas  where  we  have 
iqn  percent  itiortality.  If  I  bs^  to  piclT 
angverage,  I'd  say  45  to  55  percent 
of  we  trees  have  died  or  will  die." 

The  species  affected  include  oak, 
hackberry,  hickory,  box  elder,  syca- 
m<3re  and  elm.  Pecan,  silver  maple 
and /-ottonwood  have  fared  better. 

2  drive  along  Missouri  Highway 
9^  '  St.  Charles  County  turned  up 
enfl-e  stands  of  oaks  and  hickories 
thrt  were  leafless.  "It's  really  sad 
when  you  see  a  burr  oak  4  feet  in 
dilmeter,  and  it's  dead,"  Nelson  said. 


No  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  acreage  involved.  Scientists  hope 
to  use_^ satellite  photos  to  get  a  better 
idea  o?  the  magnitude  of  the  die-off. 

But  biologists  in  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois say  the  kill  is  in  areas  that  were 
inundated  for  months  last  summer, 
including  the  river  bottoms  along  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  lower  Missouri 
River  and  lower  80  miles  of  the  Illi- 
nois River. 

"We're  talking  about  some  tre- 
mendous acreage  here,"  Nelson  said. 
The  problem  was  the  duration  of 
the  flooding,  which  came  in  two 
waves.  The  water  came  up  in  the 
spring,  and  renewed  flooding  lasted 
from  early  summer  into  the  fall. 

"The  trees  were  inundated  pretty 
much  throughout  the  entire  growing 
season,"  Nelson  said.  "Then  there 
was  easily  a  half  a  foot  to  8  inches  of 
sediment  deposited  on  the  flood  plain. 
All  that  was  followed  by  more  flood- 
ing this  spring." 

The  standing  water  and  sediment 
conit>><f<^  tcr^ttffocate  the  trees,  cut- 
ting off  the  flow  of  oxygen  and  water. 
"A  tree  can  be  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter but  might  as  well  be  in  a  desert 
because  it  cannot  take  it  up  unless  it 
has  oxygen,"  Nelson  said. 

Beneath  the  dead  trees,  a  new  for- 
est of  ^Iver  maple  seedlings  is  grow- 
ing. One  fear  is  that  the  maples  will 
take  over,  creating  a  one-species  for- 
est, or  monoculture,  that  lacks  the 
diversity  normally  found  in  nature. 

"The  flood-plain  forests  are  exten- 
sive and  important,"  Nelson  said. 
"They  provide  a  riparian  [near  the 
bank  of  a  river)  border  that  serves  as 
habitat  for  a  lot  of  animals,  and  also 
slow  and  filter  water  runoff.  A  high 
diversity  in  the  forest  means  a  high 
diversity  of  wildlife." 

The  dead  trees  will  benefit  some 
species  that  thrive  on  decaying  wood, 
and  dead  wood  also  eventually  wH  be 
incorporate<r  back  intoThenuBrtent 
cycle.  "The  insects  and  wooBpeckers 
are  going  to  have  a  great  time  over 
the  next  decade,"  Nelson  said. 

"But  other  species  may  suffer,"  he 
added.  "Sycamores,  for  instance,  are 
a  very  important  roosting  habitat  for 
heron  colonies.  Eagles,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  like  large  dead  trees." 
Dan  Erickson,  a  forester  with  the 
corps,  said  the  die-off  represented  an 
opportunity  to  restore  the  bottom- 
land forests.  He  said  that  many  of  the' 
more  desirable  species  had  been  re- 
moved by  timber  cutting  in  the  past. 
"We  should  be  seeing  a  lot  more 
oak,  pecan,  cherry,"  Erickson  said. 
"This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
maybe  experiment  with  methods  of 
reforestation,  basically  spiking  in  the 
more  desirable  species." 
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Mr.  ROBB.  We  have  the  Interior  Department — and  I  have  these 
exhibits  attached  to  my  testimony  here — the  Interior  Department 
at  Lake  Odessa  and  Emiquon,  that's  a  refuge  on  the  lUinois  River, 
are  actually  building  levees  to  protect  the  floodplain.  The  reason 
they're  saying  here  that  they  need  to  keep  it  separated  from  these 
rivers  is  because  flooding  damages  a  habitat  for  several  years.  Ac- 
tually, the  new  habitat  on  the  Illinois  River,  the  Emiquon  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  asking — Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Interior 
Department  is  asking  to  build  200-year  to  500-year  levees.  We're 
doing  that  in  the  levee  districts.  We're  protecting  the  habitat.  We 
believe  that  the  ecosystem  doesn't  need  to  be  restored;  we  think  it 
needs  to  be  protected,  and  we  would  like  to  invite  you  and  your 
committee  to  come  out  to  the  midwest  and  let  you  review  the  situa- 
tion in  our  levee  drainage  districts.  We  can  show  you  that  we  have 
balance  in  our  system  out  there.  It's  an  economic  system.  It  pro- 
duces tax  revenue.  It  produces  navigation,  transportation,  and  a 
link  to  world  trade,  which  is  vital  to  the  midwest.  Without  it  we're 
going  to  be  very,  very  crippled  economically  and  environmentally. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Robb.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Evans? 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  D.  EVANS,  MISSOURI  DEPARTMENT 
OF  CONSERVATION,  JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here.  As  you  noted  earlier,  I  am  from  the  Missouri  Department  of 
Conservation,  but  I  also  am  a  landowner  and  a  farmer  from  one  of 
the  Missouri  counties  affected  by  the  Great  Flood  of  1993.  While 
my  small  truck  patch  doesn't  mean  much  to  the  world,  it  certainly 
means  the  world  to  me. 

Along  the  Missouri  River  Valley,  flooded  landowners  have  a  num- 
ber of  immediate  concerns,  like  getting  the  levees  repaired.  Our 
delegation  did  an  outstanding  job  of  getting  funds  made  available 
for  these  repairs. 

Longer-term  concerns  were  that  the  Government — whoever  that 
is — would  declare  the  flooded  lands  to  be  wetlands  and  make  it  im- 
possible to  ever  farm  them  again  or  do  anything  with  them;  a  land 
grab,  if  you  will,  for  public  purposes  without  compensation  to  pri- 
vate landowners.  Again  the  Congress  came  through  with  the  Emer- 
gency Wetland  Reserve  Program,  which  allowed  qualified  land- 
owners to  choose  to  enroll  their  lands  and  receive  the  agreed-upon 
compensation. 

However,  problems  still  exist.  Almost  60,000  acres  are  covered 
with  sand  two  feet  deep  or  deeper  and  do  not  qualify  for  the  Emer- 
gency Wetland  Reserve  Program.  And  for  a  number  of  good  rea- 
sons, some  levees  are  simply  not  going  to  be  rebuilt.  A  number  of 
landowners  put  part  of  their  land  in  the  Emergency  Wetland  Re- 
serve. Part  of  their  land  is  sand-ravaged  and  not  qualified  for  any 
kind  of  relief,  and  yet  they  have  some  undamaged  land  but  not 
enough  left  for  a  farming  operation.  So  they  want  out  of  the  river 
bottom. 

Land  is  available  for  sale  from  willing  sellers,  and  private  and 
public  goals  can  be  achieved  through  innovative  cooperation. 
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The  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation,  which  I  represent 
here  today,  believes  that  the  sanity  with  which  we  respond  to  the 
flood  of  1993  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  acres  that  we  add  to  the  floodway  and  the  full  protection  of  pri- 
vate property  rights  that  we  provide  in  the  process.  The  present 
Federal-nonfederal  cost  share  for  levee  repair  and  restoration  is  75/ 
25,  which  gives  us  no  increase  in  the  floodway  and  no  improvement 
in  compatible  floodplain  uses.  We  propose  a  similar  ratio  for  land 
acquisition,  and  the  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation  will 
guarantee  the  25  percent  nonfederal  cost  share,  up  to  $10  million 
short-term,  with  discussions  for  an  additional  $10  million  over  the 
long  term.  That  first  $10  million  has  already  been  appropriated 
and  now  awaits  some  Federal  action. 

The  land  to  be  screened  for  this  acquisition  has  been  tentatively 
identified  by  the  scientific  team  of  the  Galloway  committee  in  ap- 
proximately 60  polygons  containing  an  estimated  100,000  acres, 
which  represents  13  percent  of  the  floodplain.  These  lands  are  rec- 
ognized as  being  in  high  energy  discharge  areas  and  critical  to  ad- 
dressing the  long-term  problems  of  flooding  in  the  Missouri  River 
Valley.  These  land  acquisitions  would  be  from  willing  sellers  only. 
These  lands  would  remain  on  the  tax  rolls,  since  we  continue  to 
pay  real  estate  taxes.  This  would  permit  and  encourage  compatible 
floodplain  uses,  including  farming  and  public  access  and  use.  This 
would  address  the  almost  60,000  acres  with  sand  deposits  greater 
than  24  inches  and  would  provide  for  reestablishment  of  bottom- 
land forests,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  area  of  the  func- 
tioning floodway.  In  some  cases,  following  purchase,  levees  may  or 
may  not  be  repaired,  or  they  may  be  further  breached  or  degraded. 
Bottomland  forests  and  riparian  zones  would  be  restored  and  side 
channels  could  be  opened  to  provide  riverine  habitat,  presently  in 
short  supply. 

Habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife  species  could  be  created  and 
enhanced.  These  acquisitions  would  aid  in  implementation  of  the 
North  American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan,  the  Missouri  River 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  Project,  and  the  Administration's  com- 
mitment to  wetland  protection,  restoration,  and  ecosystem  manage- 
ment on  a  scale  never  before  possible. 

Paramount  in  these  efforts  is  the  constant  awareness  of  the 
human  suffering  involved  in  the  flood  and  the  necessity  to  pursue 
this  public  agenda  with  a  strong  commitment  to  protect  private 
property  rights.  Pursuit  of  the  agenda  proposed  here  is  the  only 
proposal  that  we  know  of  on  the  table  that  significantly  restores 
the  floodway,  reduces  the  impact  of  future  floods,  lowers  Federal 
exposure  to  future  costs  while  maximizing  environmental  enhance- 
ment, and  most  importantly,  is  backed  up  with  nonfederal  dollars. 

Through  this  approach,  the  majority  of  the  bottomland  remains 
in  private  ownership,  as  it  properly  should.  Provisions  are  made  for 
protected  farmland  as  compatible  floodway  use.  The  local  tax  base 
and  agribusiness  infrastructure  is  protected,  and  significant  public 
policy  is  pursued  while  private  property  rights  are  protected.  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  spent  on  bottomland  restoration  with  long-term 
benefits  instead  of  levee  repairs,  land  restoration  and  cleanup 
which  are  remedial  only.  The  area,  scope  and  function  of  the 
floodway  is  enhanced. 
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The  flood  of  1993  and  the  damages  it  wrought  provides  us  with 
some  clarity  on  the  size  of  the  problem  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
opportunity  presented.  We  believe  that  the  proposal  presented  here 
comes  closer  than  anything  on  the  horizon  to  being  equal  to  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  and  the  immensity  of  the  opportunity. 

I'm  from  Missouri,  and  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  show 
us  it  really  is  serious  about  seizing  the  opportunity.  Or,  as  we  say 
on  the  Missouri  River,  it's  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Lautenberg  [assuming  the  chair].  Next  we  are  going 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Mountain. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  MOUNTAIN,  DIRECTOR,  WETLANDS 
PROGRAM,  IOWA  NATURAL  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION,  DES 
MOINES,  lA 

Mr.  Mountain.  Senators,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today  on  our  Nation's  flood  management  policies.  My  name  is 
Bruce  Mountain.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Wetlands  for  Iowa  Pro- 
gram of  the  Iowa  Natural  Heritage  Foundation.  The  Foundation  is 
a  statewide  land  trust  founded  in  1979,  with  over  6,000  members. 

Nature  operated  her  rivers  and  streams  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  with  no  help.  She  may  have  used  more  of  the  floodplain  than 
absolutely  necessary,  but  then  there  was  no  competition  for  this 
land.  Today  there  is  competition  from  man  for  the  Nation's 
floodplains.  In  a  short  200  years,  man  has  attempted  to  implement 
his  own  plan  of  drained  prairie  potholes,  channelized  streams  and 
leveed  rivers,  but  our  brash  inexperience,  shortsightedness,  and 
site-specific  planning  instead  of  ecosystem  planning  have  become 
dramatically  evident.  The  Federal  Government  has  the  ability  and 
responsibility  to  put  some  balance  back  into  nature's  floodplains.  It 
can  be  done — and  it  has  been  done,  in  partnership  with  willing 
landowners  in  Iowa. 

One  watershed  subject  to  some  of  the  most  severe  flood  damage 
in  1993  was  the  Iowa  River  Basin.  The  2,500-acre  Louisa  Levee 
District  8  is  located  six  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River.  The  area 
is  owned  by  13  different  landowners,  with  parcels  ranging  in  size 
from  13  acres  to  over  1,500  acres. 

When  the  levee  broke  in  1993,  it  was  the  15th  time  since  1927. 
The  estimated  cost  of  rebuilding  the  levees,  clearing  the  drainage 
ditches,  removing  sandbars  and  debris  and  filling  scourholes,  was 
$2.9  million.  This  excludes  disaster  payments,  crop  insurance  pay- 
ments, and  nonrecoverable  costs  to  the  landowners. 

In  October  of  1993,  the  Emergency  Wetland  Reserve  Program 
was  announced.  This  program  provides  compensation  for  severely- 
damaged  crop  ground  and  breaks  the  cycle  of  paying  for  similar 
damage  caused  by  future  floods. 

In  Louisa  Levee  District  8,  the  damage  ranged  up  to  $3,000  per 
acre.  The  landowners  were  tired  of  fighting  the  river  and  were  re- 
ceptive to  the  easement  concept.  However,  they  were  not  especially 
warm  to  the  idea  of  retaining  ownership  to  land  that  they  couldn't 
farm,  which  was  still  subject  to  county  real  estate  taxes,  and  they 
wanted  more  compensation  than  just  the  $863  per  acre,  as  avail- 
able through  the  EWRP  program. 
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The  State  Office  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Iowa  proposed 
the  idea  of  a  buyout.  The  SCS,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  FEMA,  agreed  to  joint  their  funding  capabili- 
ties for  a  buyout  if  enough  of  the  farmers  participated  in  dissolving 
the  levee  district  to  ensure  that  future  reconstruction  costs 
wouldn't  be  incurred.  This  project  worked  because  a  public/private 
partnership  of  willing  landowners,  Federal  agencies,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  developed  a  successful  floodplain  conversion  concept. 
For  about  one-half  the  cost  of  repairing  the  flood  damage  to  the 
levee  district,  and  with  a  compensation  for  lost  crops  in  1993,  this 
project  will  permanently  return  Iowa  River  floodplain  to  wildlife 
habitat  and  flood  storage  capacity,  and  allow  farmers  to  relocate  to 
non-floodplain  farm  acres  for  a  more  reliable  farming  operation. 

The  Iowa  Natural  Heritage  Foundation  was  asked  to  act  as 
facilitator  to  negotiate  the  purchases,  coordinate  the  surveys  and 
title  searches,  and  develop  other  nonprofit  funding  sources.  The 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  and  The  Conservation  Fund 
are  providing  essential  interim  financing  for  the  project.  The  Iowa 
Natural  Heritage  Foundation  has  offers  to  purchase  over  2,500 
acres.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  closing  the  land  purchases  and  transfer- 
ring the  property  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to  be  managed 
as  the  Horseshoe  Bend  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  levee  district  has  been 
dissolved,  and  now  the  river's  ecosystem  can  reacquire  some  of  its 
natural  characteristics  for  wildlife  habitat,  water  quality,  and  flood 
storage  capacity. 

This  unique  project  provides  short-term  and  long-term  savings  to 
the  taxpayer.  A  one-time  fair  market  purchase  of  flood-prone  land 
is  much  cneaper  than  continued,  expensive  Federal  programs  to  re- 
build levees,  clean  drainage  infrastructure,  repair  land,  and  pay 
disaster  payments,  all  interspersed  with  crop  deficiency  payments 
and  insurance  claims. 

The  Federal  Grovemment  still  has  the  responsibility  to  provide 
existing  protection  in  certain  floodplains.  But  it  also  must  develop 
alternatives  to  trying  to  control  nature,  such  as  relocating  willing 
landowners  and  returning  parts  of  the  floodplain  to  the  river. 

To  accomplish  this  we  have  five  recommendations. 

First,  we  urge  Congress  as  an  initial  step  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  General  Galloway's  Interagency  Floodplain  Man- 
agement Committee. 

Second,  we  request  Congress  to  increase  funding  to  the  Wetlands 
Reserve  Program.  This  program  provides  incentives  to  farmers  to 
cease  farming  marginal  wetland  areas  and  protect  and  restore 
these  areas  as  a  part  of  an  overall  floodplain  management  plan. 

Third,  the  Environmental  Easement  Program  was  authorized  in 
the  1990  Farm  Bill,  but  it  was  not  funded.  We  urge  that  this  pro- 
gram be  funded  to  help  protect  environmentally  sensitive  land  ad- 
jacent to  wetland  areas. 

Fourth,  we  urge  Congress  to  amend  the  tax  code  to  allow  farmers 
to  defer  taxable  gains  if  easement  proceeds  are  reinvested  in  farm 
ground  within  2  years.  The  IRS  allows  homeowners  2  years  to  rein- 
vest sales  proceeds,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  family  farmers 
should  not  be  granted  equal  status. 

Last,  we  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  enlarge  and  reinforce,  the  Corps'  emergency  environmental 
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mission.  The  Corps  should  have  the  authority  and  the  mandate  to 
engage  in  aquatic  ecosystem,  restoration  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  floods,  rather  than  solely  controlling  and  channelizing. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment. 

Senator  Baucus  [resuming  the  chair].  Thank  you  very  much. 

Finally,  Mr.  Tim  Searchinger. 

STATEMENT  OF  TIMOTHY  D.  SEARCHINGER,  SENIOR 
ATTORNEY,  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

Mr.  Searchinger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  senior  at- 
torney with  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  and  I  would  like  to 
start  off  by  thanking  you  for  the  leadership  you  showed  last  fall  in 
making  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  respond  for  the 
first  time  to  the  flood  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Basin  in  creative 
ways  that  permitted  the  relocation  of  thousands  of  people  from  the 
floodplain.  The  efforts  will  assure  that  those  people  are  not  a 
source  of  future  flood  damages  and  future  human  suffering.  I  know 
that  you  took  an  important  leadership  role  in  that. 

Mr.  Plasencia  talked  about  the  underlying  fact  of  flood  policy  in 
the  United  States  that  we've  seen  an  increase  per  capita  in  real 
dollar  terms  of  flood  damages.  The  Galloway  report  now  lists  flood 
damages  at  $3  billion  per  year.  The  question  is,  how  did  we  get  to 
this  position?  The  truth  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  do  not 
locate  in  the  floodplain.  Left  to  their  own  devices,  they  build  else- 
where. Even  in  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  River  areas  that 
were  flooded,  if  you  drive  through  those  areas,  there  is  a  clear 
floodplain;  there  are  clear  blufls.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  de- 
velopment, historically  and  now,  is  on  those  bluffs.  So  even  though 
the  United  States  experiences  a  very  high  level  of  flood  damages, 
the  fact  is  that  it's  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  who  have 
decided  to  locate  activities  in  the  floodplain. 

Despite  that  fact,  we  have  huge  levels  of  damages,  they  occur  de- 
spite the  expenditure  of  $1  billion  a  year  on  structural  flood  con- 
trol, and  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  essentially  mortgaged  our 
environmental  system  to  structural  flood  control.  The  United 
States  now  has  only  2  percent  of  its  river  miles  flowing  freely.  One 
third  of  our  aquatic  species  are  now  threatened  or  endangered. 
This  committee  has  heard  testimony  on  "ecosystems  that  have  gone 
into  crisis":  the  Everglades,  which  have  lost  90  percent  of  their 
wading  birds  and  hold  two  dozen  endangered  species;  coastal  Lou- 
isiana, which  is  disintegrating  at  25  square  miles  a  year.  The  Mis- 
souri River  lost  80  percent  of  its  commercial  fisheries  after  it  was 
leveed  off  from  its  floodplain.  It  has  34  threatened  or  endangered 
species.  The  Illinois  River  in  a  10-year  period  lost  95  percent  of  its 
commercial  fisheries  following  its  being  walled  off  from  the  flood- 
plain. 

Basically,  a  large  river  system  cannot  survive  if  it  is  disconnected 
from  the  floodplain.  That  is  only  one  example  of  what  happens 
when  you  alter  the  physical  structure  and  hydrology  of  an  aquatic 
system.  It  is  in  the  floodplain  that  the  food  supply  is  produced  and 
that  the  fish  spawn. 

Now,  how  is  it  that,  despite  the  originally  limited  development 
in  floodplains  and  despite  all  these  fiscal  and  environmental  costs, 
that  we  have  reached  a  situation  in  which  the  country  experiences 
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$3  billion  a  year  in  flood  damages?  The  Galloway  report  talks 
about  three  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  our  water  management  systems  are  at 
war  with  each  other.  The  most  pervasive  system  of  water  manage- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  drainage.  We  are  relentlessly  draining 
water  from  urban  areas  and  agricultural  areas  into  the  rivers, 
where  they  cause  flooding.  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Coverdell 
pointed  this  out  regarding  Georgia.  It  is  a  huge  problem  down 
there.  That  was  also  a  problem  in  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 
The  Corps  has  assisted  this  drainage  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  assisted  this  drainage  by  helping  to  channelize  streams  to 
move  water  more  rapidly  downstream.  So  this  country  is  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  increase  our  flooding  problems  downstream.  At 
the  same  time  the  drainage  cause  water  quality  problems  because 
when  water  is  directed  downstream  rapidly,  it  does  not  filter 
through  soils  and  vegetation.  The  stormwater  quality  problem  that 
you're  addressing  right  now  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  largely  a  re- 
sult of  this  drainage  problem.  The  poor  quality  of  stormwater  that 
is  now  presenting  potential  retrofit  costs  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
municipalities  is  largely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  drainage  has 
been  based  on  draining  water  rapidly  downstream.  So  the  fact  is 
that  drainage  is  simultaneously  undermining  flood  control  and 
water  quality  objectives. 

The  second  reason  is  that,  while  structures  can  prevent  flooding 
from  occurring  in  many  places,  the  magnitude  of  damage  is  greater 
when  they  fail.  When  you  have  a  levee,  people  build  behind  the 
levee.  More  people  flood  into  that  area  behind  the  levee;  when  the 
levee  fails,  it  unleashes  a  kind  of  a  tidal  wave  of  flood  water  at 
those  structures.  Even  if  levees  are  successful  in  blocking  some 
floods,  as  Mr.  House  talked  about,  if  they  do  fail  the  magnitude  of 
damages  is  much  greater  than  if  the  levee  hadn't  been  built  in  the 
first  place. 

Finally,  and  I  think  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  have  essen- 
tially provided  Federal  incentives  for  people  to  build  in  floodplains 
by  assuming  most  of  the  risk  of  the  cost  of  building  in  floodplains. 
Some  6,000  structures  that  were  damaged  in  the  flood  last  year 
were  damaged  three  times  between  the  years  1978  and  1993.  They 
were  rebuilt  because  the  Federal  Government  assumed  the  cost. 

The  levees  on  the  Missouri  River  failed  on  average  once  every  5 
years.  The  typical  levee  on  the  Missouri  River  fails  once  every  5 
years  and  is  rebuilt  at  Federal  cost. 

The  remedies  to  these  problems — which  we  have  sketched  in  our 
prepared  testimony — are,  to  some  extent,  to  redo  our  flood  control 
policy. 

First,  flood  control  policy  should  help  municipalities  to  hold  the 
stormwater  on  land  instead  of  to  direct  it  downstream  and  causing 
flooding. 

Second,  we  have  to  alter  the  incentives  for  people  to  live  in 
floodplains.  We  shouldn't  be  in  a  position  of  picking  up  most  of  the 
cost  of  people  living  in  harm's  way.  Perhaps  the  area  most  in  need 
of  reform  is  the  Levee  Repair  Program,  Public  Law  84-99,  through 
which  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  essentially  provides  free  insurance 
to  build  levees.  Under  that  program,  the  Government  will  repair 
levees  whenever  they  fail.  The  law  requires  people  to  insure  their 
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houses,  but  we  provide  them  free  insurance  for  levees.  Basic  eco- 
nomics says  they  should  pay  their  own  costs. 

Finally,  we  have  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  accom- 
plish both  environmental  restoration  and  flood  control. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Searchinger. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  down  the  recommendations  that  General 
Galloway  made,  then  ask  all  of  you  to  comment  on  them,  just  to 
try  to  get  your  reactions  on  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
them. 

The  first  one,  basically,  is  to  avoid  new  development.  The  point] 
seems  to  be — perhaps.  General,  you  could  state  it  more  succinctly, 
but  as  I  understand  the  point,  it's  that  we  should  avoid  new  devel- 1 
opment  in  floodplains;  why  make  the  matter  even  worse?  Is  that' 
basically  the  first  point? 

General  Galloway.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  types  of  develop- 
ment that  make  extremely  good  sense.  If  you're  going  to  build  a 
port,  you  have  to  do  that  in  a  floodplain.  But  there  are  other  types 
of  development,  as  Mr.  Searchinger  has  pointed  out,  that  can  go 
equally  well  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  bluff.  If  you  are  undertak- 
ing new  development,  it  makes  better  sense  to  put  it  out  of  harm's 
way  than  to  put  it  on  the  floodplain. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay.  I'm  going  to  go  right  down  the  table  here 
and  get  your  reactions. 

Mr.  Evans.  Agreed. 

Senator  Baucus.  That's  succinct. 

Mr.  Plasencia?  And  maybe  what  kinds  of  development — maybe 
you  want  to  refine  it  a  little  bit,  but  just  tell  me  the  degree  to 
which  you  agree  and  where  you  might  modify  it. 

Mr.  Plasencia.  Okay.  I  think  basically  I  agree  with  the  concept 
of  avoidance.  I  think  the  thing  we  need  to  look  at  as  a  Nation  so 
that  we  don't  get  into  the  issue  of  private  property  rights  is,  where 
is  our  infrastructure  policy  going  to  encourage  at-risk  development? 
Water  systems,  sewers,  highways,  and  things  along  that  line — 
there  is  a  whole  series  of  incentives  and  disincentives  that  need  to 
be  looked  at  as  far  as  this  issue  of  avoidance. 

Types  of  uses  that  make  sense — in  there  would  be  very  low-den- 
sity type  uses  that  would  not  be  environmentally  harmful  if  flood- 
ed. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay. 

Mr.  Searchinger? 

Mr.  Searchinger.  I  would  agree  with  it.  I  would  add  that  rather 
than  trying  to  play  God — or  play  market — and  say,  "We  will  say 
what  should  be  and  what  shouldn't  be,"  the  first  job  should  be  to 
stop  creating  incentives  for  people  to  build  in  the  floodplain. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  For  example? 

Mr.  Searchinger.  First,  the  typical  Corps  flood  control  project  is 
based  on  the  presumption  that  if  we  build  a  levee  or  some  other 
flood  control  structure,  we  will  allow  more  intensive  use  of  the 
floodplain,  and  this  will  have  economic  benefits.  So  the  typical 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  project  is  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  more  intensive  use  of  the  floodplain. 

The  second  example  is  what  I  mentioned  before.  We  have  created 
an  entitlement  program  for  levees.  If  somebody  goes  out  and  builds 
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a  levee — the  Federal  Government  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
no  environmental  review;  Congress  doesn't  endorse  it;  it  does  no 
cost-benefit  analysis — but  right  now  if  anybody  goes  out  and  builds 
a  levee  and  meets  basic  engineering  standards,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  to  repair  it  whenever  it  gets  damaged.  You  build 
a  5-year  levee  or  a  10-year  levee,  one  of  the  biggest  costs  is  simply 
repairing  it  every  5  years  or  10  years  when  it  is  designed  to  be 
flooded  and  damaged.  The  Federal  Government  right  now  will  pay 
to  repair  that.  We  require  people  to  have  insurance  on  their 
homes 

Senator  Baucus.  You're  talking  about  Corps-constructed  levees? 
You're  not  talking  about 

Mr.  Searchinger.  No.  There  are  8,000  levees  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi District.  Only  a  couple  hundred  are  Corps-constructed  lev- 
ees. The  rest  are  private  levees,  levees  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  constructing.  We  have  created  an  en- 
titlement program  that  says  that  when  they  fail,  as  they  are  de- 
signed to  fail  every  5  or  10  years,  the  Federal  taxpayer  will  pay  to 
repair  them.  It's  exactly  as  though  we  said,  "If  you  build  a  house 
in  the  floodplain,  you  don't  have  to  buy  insurance.  When  it  floods, 
we  will  pay  to  have  it  rebuilt." 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Robb? 

Mr.  Robb.  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  address  Mr.  Searchinger's  re- 
marks here  on  pa3dng  and  pajdng  and  paying.  We've  been  paying 
and  paying  and  paying,  and  the  money  has  come  up  here  to  Wash- 
ington and  it's  gone  out  to  all  sorts  of  things.  We  have  submitted 
testimony  that  says — in  our  statement  we  have  a  statement  from 
Iowa  State  University  that  agriculture  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  and 
Missouri  produces  $73  an  acre  in  taxes,  $73  an  acre  on  the  $1.7 
million  on  the  areas  that  we  are  representing  here,  the  Illinois  and 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  River  bottom.  That  would  produce  $1.8 
billion  worth  of  taxes  in  just  15  years,  which  would  raise  our  levee, 
clean  the  backwaters,  increase  the  habitat  in  the  backwaters.  Also 
I  have  in  my  testimony  that  the  EMPRI  program  is  doing  that  now, 
spending  $250  million  to  dredge  material  out  of  the  backwaters  to 
clean  up  the  habitat,  but  they're  not  using  for  a  beneficial  use. 
They're  putting  it  out  on  an  island  along  a  bank,  where  it  will 
wash  back  into  the  same  hole  it  came  out  of.  We  recommended  put- 
ting it  on  the  levees. 

We  pay  enough  taxes  just  from  agriculture 

Senator  Baucus.  Are  you  talking  about  property  taxes?  Talking 
about  income  taxes?  This  $73  you  mentioned,  is  that  property 
taxes? 

Mr.  Robb.  It's  all  the  taxes.  It's  Federal,  State,  local,  property, 
sales,  all  the  taxes  that  go  into  various  forms  of  government.  We 
have  to  have  local  government  as  well  as  Federal  Government. 

That  would  pay  for  doing  that;  90  percent  of  the  flooding  would 
have  been  prevented  along  the  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  Now,  also,  when  we  have  levees  of  that  type,  we  have  eco- 
nomic development,  which  we  think  is  good.  Our  Government 
now — and  hopefully,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  up  here  are  involved  in 
this — is  trying  to  develop  international  trade.  International  trade  is 
the  future  of  America.  If  we  can't  get  engaged  in  international 
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trade,  we're  going  to  continue  to  diminish  in  our  stature  in  the 
world. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  don't  think  we  have  much  disagreement 
there,  but  I'm  trying  to  get  at  Greneral  Gallowa/s  first  rec- 
ommendation, which  is  basically  "avoid  new  development." 

General  Galloway.  Avoid  use,  sir,  when  it  is  inappropriate. 

Senator  Baucus.  Yes,  avoid  use  when  inappropriate. 

As  a  concept,  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  ROBB.  What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  we  agree  with  that  if  it's 
inappropriate,  but  what  we're  saying 

Senator  Baucus.  What  would  be  appropriate  avoidance? 

Mr.  RoBB.  Okay.  All  right.  What  is  appropriate  is  to  allow  us  in 
the  upper  river  bottom  to  have  the  same  opportunity  that  is  going 
on  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  to  develop  economically  so  that 
we  can  pay  taxes  and  continue  to  be  part  of  our  Government  and 
protect  the  environment,  which  we've  demonstrated  here  today  is 
possible  and  is  actually  going  on. 

Senator  Baucus.  But  the  question  is,  in  floodplains.  As  a  policy, 
do  you  think  it  makes  sense  for  State,  local,  Federal  Government, 
whatever,  to  have  in  place  policies  which  tend  to  discourage  new 
development  in  floodplains? 

Mr.  RoBB.  No,  we  think  that's  a  huge  mistake. 

Senator  Baucus.  So  you  disagree  with  the  concept,  then? 

Mr.  RoBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay.  And  the  main  reason  you  disagree  is 
why? 

Mr.  ROBB.  Because  flood  control,  navigation,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  environmental  protection — it's  been  proven  that  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  can  handle  that  mission, 
and  it's  been  proven  already,  and  we  think  that  if  we  do  that  in 
the  upper  valley,  the  whole  balanced  system — well,  everybody  at 
this  table  will  benefit. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  House? 

Mr.  House.  I  would  agree  to  the  extent  that  the  floodplain  is  a 
unique  area,  in  the  sense  that  it's  the  one  place  in  the  midwest 
where  water  and  rail  meet.  That's  why  you  see  a  lot  of  the  develop- 
ment that  you  do  along  the  river. 

I  would  say  from  a  practical  standpoint,  anything  agriculturally 
related  would  probably  be  a  good  idea.  In  Quincy,  for  example,  the 
Quincy  Soybean  Company  just  completed  a  major  plant  to  purify 
and  clarify  soybean  oil. 

Senator  Baucus.  Would  it  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  land? 
Some  land  might  be  marginal  as  farmland;  other  land  might  be 
very  productive. 

Mr.  House.  I  think  that  a  subdivision  would  inappropriate.  That 
type  of  development,  I  think,  would  have  no  use  in  a  floodplain. 

Senator  Baucus.  So  you  say  that  it  depends? 

Mr.  House.  I  would  say  it  would  have  to  have  an  economic  rea- 
son, and  agriculture  is  a  good  one. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay. 

Mr.  Mountain? 

Mr.  Mountain.  I  would  generally  agree  that  new  development 
should  be  avoided  in  the  floodplain. 

Senator  Baucus.  Should  be 
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Mr.  Mountain.  Avoided. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay. 

Next,  capture  rain  where  it  falls. 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  we  obviously  believe  that  there's  a  lot  to 
be  done  with  watershed  management  in  this  country.  As  Mr. 
Searchinger  and  Mr.  Robb  have  pointed  out,  it's  a  very  complex 
issue.  We  need  to  capture  the  water;  we  need  to  hold  it,  but  you 
can't  just  hold  it  without  some  sort  of  coordination.  You  hold  water 
in  the  watershed  and  then  release  it  all  at  once,  and  you  can  create 
the  same  problem  of  flooding  that  you  had  before. 

So  we  need  to  take  a  comprehensive  Federal,  State,  and  local  ap- 
proach to  watershed  management.  We  are  not  now  doing  that,  and 
we  recommend  that  capturing  the  water  is  an  important  job,  but 
it's  one  that's  going  to  require  some  effort. 

Senator  Baucus.  Give  this  committee,  if  you  could,  a  few  exam- 
ples where  water  is  property  captured  today,  and  other  examples 
where  it's  not  captured  and  where  you  think  it  probably  should  be. 

General  Galloway.  Well,  sir,  we  have  programs — specifically 
those  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service — that  help  farmers  capture 
the  water  on  their  land.  When  the  rainfall  hits  the  land  it  is  re- 
tarded in  its  movement  downriver.  It  slows  it  down  so  that  it  does 
not  all  peak  at  the  same  time  at  the  critical  junctures 

Senator  Baucus.  You're  talking  about  SCS? 

General  Galloway.  The  SCS  Watershed  Management  Program. 

Senator  Baucus.  That's  fine.  What  else? 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  there  are  the  Wetland  Restoration  Pro- 
grams. They've  been  a  big  help.  Some  of  our  studies  have  shown 
that  where  wetlands  have  been  restored,  they  act  as  natural  res- 
ervoirs. 

Where  doesn't  it  work?  It's  where  you  have  cleaned  the  land, 
where  you  have  tile  systems  that  cause  the  water  to  quickly  accu- 
mulate at  critical  points.  You  need  to  have  someone  who  is  looking 
at  how  these  fit  together.  It's  a  match  of  quality  and  quantity. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Evans? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  some  of  the  better  examples  are  the  upstem 
reservoirs  on  the  upper  Missouri  River,  where  the  water  is  held 
there  until  an  appropriate  time,  then  fed  back  into  the  system  in 
a  nonthreatening  fashion. 

Yes,  I  think  it's  appropriate  to  catch  the  water  where  it  falls  and 
hold  it  there  until  it  can  be  released  in  a  nonthreatening  way. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Plasencia? 

Mr.  Plasencia.  I  think  some  of  the  examples  of  what  General 
Galloway  was  saying  regarding  watershed  management  is  if  you 
look  at  examples  like  the  city  of  Tulsa  and  some  of  the  western 
flood  control  agencies  themselves,  Maricopa  County  in  Arizona  and 
others,  they  have  developed  either  one  oi  two  systems  for  develop- 
ment. In  Maricopa  County-Pima  County,  Phoenix-Tucson  area,  for 
example,  when  there  is  new  development  that  takes  place,  there  is 
a  requirement  that  the  new  development  hold  that  additional  run- 
off that  will  be  generated  by  the  development  on-site,  and  that  is 
used,  either  through  a  community  basin  or  on-site  development. 

In  other  areas  there  is  the  idea  of  a  stormwater  utility  where  ba- 
sically the  developers  pay  an  impact  fee  for  additional  runoff,  but 
then  build  and  pay  for  regional  facilities  within  that  community. 
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Both  are  pretty  good  examples.  Both  have  pros  and  cons,  but  those 
are  the  types  of  systems  that  could  be  utilized  to  control  some  of 
those  impacts. 

As  far  as  an  overall  scheme  goes,  depending  on  the  region  of  the 
country  you're  in,  you  may  have  very  good  control  or  not  good  con- 
trol, depending  on  the  amount  of  rainfall.  So  there  are  some  vari- 
ables there,  but  overall  it  is  a  good  concept. 

Senator  Baucus.  How  much  do  you  think  that  capture  of  water 
would  reduce  the  kinds  of  flooding  that  we  saw  in  Georgia,  or  like 
we  saw  last  year  on  the  Missouri?  How  much  is  this  part  of  the 
solution?  Would  you  say  5  percent,  10  percent,  50  percent?  I  know 
it's  awfully  hard  to  gauge,  but  what  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Plasencia.  About  the  only  figure  I  can  give  you  on  that — 
first  of  all,  when  you  have  a  major  river  basin  flood  like  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin,  this  probably  would  not  have  a  great  impact 
in  that  area.  But  start  to  look  at  flood  damage  and  you  realize  that 
on  an  annual  basis  there  are  major  river  floods,  and  then  there  are 
smaller  floods  within  communities  themselves.  Roughly  30  percent 
or  better  of  the  claims  for  the  flood  insurance  program,  as  I  recall, 
for  example  go  to  areas  outside  of  mapped  floodplains.  So  these 
types  of  flooding  issues  are  a  real  drain  on  treasuries. 

General  Galloway.  Sir,  I  was  going  to  say  that  in  our  study  we 
determined  that  in  the  Mississippi  flood  of  1993,  this  watershed 
capture  would  not  have  made  a  significant  difference  because  the 
rainfall  amount  was  so  overwhelming  in  its  magnitude.  The  res- 
ervoirs in  the  basin,  as  Mr.  Evans  pointed  out,  did  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference.  They  reduced  by  some  four  feet  the  stages  at  Kan- 
sas City  and  St.  Louis,  and  certainly  had  a  long-term  impact.  But 
it's  the  smaller  floods  where  the  watershed 

Senator  Baucus.  Where  SCS  can  make  a  difference? 

General  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Searchinger.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  about  last  year's 
flood  that  it  was  maybe  a  500-year  flood  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
threat  at  St.  Louis,  but  most  of  the  areas  flooded  actually  received 
kind  of  a  25-year  flood,  or  less  than  a  100-year  flood.  Most  of  the 
damages  were  not  on  the  mainstem  of  the  Missouri  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi; they  were  in  the  tributaries.  The  tributaries  generally  did 
not  suffer  a  500-year  flood.  Maybe  a  100-year  event  or  smaller,  or 
a  25-year  event.  It  is  in  those  tributaries  where  most  of  the  dam- 
ages occurred,  if  you  add  it  all  up. 

Senator  Baucus.  So  what  do  we  do? 

Mr.  Searchinger.  Well,  it's  in  those  areas  where  drainage  is  a 
major  part  of  the  problem  and  where  reversing  the  drainage  and 
storing  the  water  can  be  a  major  part  of  the  solution. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Robb? 

Mr.  Robb.  We  really  agree  very  much  with  this  scenario.  We  be- 
lieve that  flood  control  has  to  have  two  legs.  One  is  to  keep  more 
of  the  water  back  up  in  the  watershed  and  the  tributaries,  and  the 
other  is  to  create  a  larger  floodway.  That's  where  our  realignments 
in  some  areas  and  levee  setbacks,  and  higher  levees,  of  course — 
we're  not  talking  about  real  high  levee  increases;  we're  basically 
talking  about  eight  feet. 

In  the  report,  if  I  remember  my  numbers  correctly,  I  believe  that 
the  dams  on  the  upper  Missouri  actually  held  out  18  million  acre 
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feet  of  water,  211,000  cubic  feet  per  second  that  reduced  the  stage 
at  St.  Louis  by  five  feet.  That  is  very  significant  and  I  think  that 
demonstrates  that  we  do  need  some  work  in  the  upper  watershed. 

I  went  to  a  State  wetland  manager's  meeting  in  St.  Louis  where 
a  gentleman  got  up  and  talked  about  the  36  million  beavers  that 
used  to  be  in  our  country,  and  I  made  the  point  that  we  can't  have 
36  million  beavers  again,  but  we  might  have  6  million  "SCS  bea- 
vers." So  I  think  we  need  to  fund  the  SCS  programs  and  help  SCS 
to  continue  to  hold  the  silt,  the  sediment,  and  the  water  up  where 
it  belongs. 

Senator  Baucus.  The  Missouri  dams  aren't  going  to  solve  much 
in  Georgia. 

Mr.  ROBB.  No,  sir,  but 

Senator  Baucus.  What  about  the  Georgia  problem? 

Mr.  RoBB.  You  understand.  Senator,  our  association  is  address- 
ing the  issue  on  the  navigable  portions  of  the  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

Senator  Baucus.  I  understand,  but  we're  trying  to  look  at  it 
overall,  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Searchinger.  I  could  comment  on  the  Georgia  situation  just 
a  little  bit. 

Senator  Baucus.  Sure. 

Mr.  Searchinger.  Storage  and  wetlands  have  a  really  big  effect 
on  flooding  when  you're  dealing  with  sudden  flood  bursts.  The  more 
sudden  the  flood  event,  the  more  significant  storage  and  wetlands 
become. 

In  Georgia,  compared  to  this  last  flood,  many  of  the  areas  flooded 
were  very  sudden  flood  bursts.  So  that  is  an  area  where  increased 
wetland  storage — it's  not  just  increased  wetland  storage;  it's  put- 
ting meanders  back  in  formally  channelized  streams,  putting  in  de- 
tention basins  in  urban  areas.  Many  of  those  things  that  would  ad- 
dress the  flooding  problem  in  Georgia  are  exactly  the  same  solu- 
tions to  addressing  the  problems  of  stormwater  and  nonpoint 
source  pollution  that  you're  addressing  in  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

So  we  have  an  opportunity  for  win-win  solutions,  addressing 
flooding,  water  quality  problems,  and  habitat  restoration  problems, 
all  through  the  same  act. 

Senator  Baucus.  Does  anybody  disagree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  Plasencia.  One  thing  to  add  on  the  Georgia  situation.  I  have 
not  reviewed  much  of  the  data  coming  in,  but  just  from  the  news, 
the  thing  that  strikes  me  when  I  see  the  pictures  from  Georgia  is 
that  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  new  construction  taking  place  in  the 
floodplain  in  Georgia,  which  goes  back  to  the  point  tnat  General 
Galloway  made.  We  need  to  build  local  and  State  capabilities  for 
avoidance  in  floodplain  management.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
new  construction  taking  place  down  there,  and  there's  a  very  low 
level  of  flood  insurance  placement,  which  tells  me  that  needs  to  be 
looked  at. 

Senator  Baucus.  Okay. 

Mr.  House? 

Mr.  House.  I  would  agree  completely.  The  water  should  be  con- 
tained. I  think  it's  only  beneficial,  especially  projects  the  size  of  res- 
ervoirs where  you  can  have  a  legitimate  long-term  impact. 

Senator  Baucus.  Good. 
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Mr.  Mountain? 

Mr.  Mountain.  In  Iowa,  over  90  percent  of  our  wetlands  have 
been  drained  by  man.  I  think  that  two  of  our  recommendations 
that  we  made  as  far  as  strengthening  the  Wetland  Reserve  Pro- 
gram and  funding  the  Environmental  Easement  Program  would  go 
directly  to  this  problem  of  helping  retain  water  where  it  falls. 

Senator  Baucus.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  more  incentives  for 
wetlands  restoration? 

Mr.  Mountain.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Baucus.  I'm  asking  the  other  panelists  for  the  degree  to 
which  they  agree  or  disagree  with  what  you  just  said. 

Mr.  ROBB  OR  Mr.  House,  you  cast  some  disparaging  words  on 
wetlands.  I'm  just  curious  what  you  think. 

Mr.  House.  No,  I  guess  it's  a  matter  of  principle.  The  thing  that 
I  think  concerns  me  more  than  anything — and  I  would  support  and 
I  do  support  wetlands — the  problem  that  I  see  is  that  day  by  day, 
this  Nation  as  a  whole  is  becoming  less  and  less  competitive  with 
the  competition  around  the  world. 

Senator  Baucus.  Are  you  talking  about  agriculture  now? 

Mr.  House.  I'm  talking  in  general.  Here  we  have  a  situation 
where  for  the  most  part,  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
world  is  under  cultivation,  has  been  under  cultivation  in  most  cases 
over  100  years.  From  a  practical  standpoint  we're  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  spend  what  will  undoubtedly  be  billions  of  dollars  to 
buy  out  these  properties,  taking  them  out  of  production.  I  mean, 
this  is  an  economic  machine  that  has  taken  100  years  to  hone,  and 
we're  taking  it  out  of  circulation.  As  long  as  everybody  realizes 
what  the  total  impact  is  going  to  be,  that's  a  totally  different  situa- 
tion. 

The  University  of  Missouri,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Iowa,  just  did  a  study  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Dan  Cassidy. 
I  have  not  read  the  complete  study,  but  I  think  it  is  interesting. 
He  states  that  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  if  the  floodplains  and  the 
productive  property  that  that  represents,  if  it  were  taken  out  of  cir- 
culation for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole,  that  represents  $96 
million  a  year  of  production.  Taking  the  total  downstream  impact 
on  the  economy,  it's  $200  million  and  3,000  jobs. 

If  that's  what  we  want  to  invest  to  protect  the  wetlands  and  to 
prevent  any  future  flooding,  then  that's  fine,  but  we're  talking 
about  a  tremendous  impact  on  not  only  the  State  of  Missouri,  but 
on  the  region  as  a  whole.  You  go  on  up  into  Iowa  or  into  Illinois, 
where  I  live;  it's  a  tremendous  impact.  There's  a  total  of  1.7  million 
acres 

Senator  Baucus.  Wwhat  about  that,  Mr.  Searchinger?  How  far 
do  you  think  the  Congress,  the  Government,  our  country  should  go 
in  spending  a  lot  of  taxpayers'  dollars  in  buying  back  some  of  this 
property,  since  it's  expensive?  And  second,  it  is  taking  land  out  of 
production. 

Mr.  Searchinger.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  guide  should  be 
market  principles.  We're  not  saying,  go  out  and  buy  every  part  of 
the  floodplain;  we  wouldn't  dream  of  suggesting  that.  What  we're 
saying  is  that  if  we  eliminate  some  of  the  special  subsidies  for 
floodplain  agriculture — particularly,  building  levees,  repairing  lev- 
ees at  Federal  taxpayer  expense,  paying  disaster  relief,  all  these 
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things — I'm  not  saying  eliminate  all  of  those,  but  calculate  those; 
eliminate  some  of  them;  make  sure  that  agriculture  bears  its  own 
costs.  What  you  will  find  first  ofi",  I  think,  is  that  the  productive 
agriculture,  the  stuff  that  stands  the  test  of  the  market,  will  re- 
main. 

Secondly,  what  you  will  have  in  many  areas  is  not  a  shift  to  wet- 
lands or  anjrthing  like  that,  but  you  will  have  a  shift  in  the  nature 
of  the  agriculture.  There  was  always  a  great  deal  of  agriculture  be- 
fore we  started  building  a  lot  of  levees  around.  A  lot  of  stuff  was 
in  pastureland. 

There  are  also  real  opportunities — and  I  think  you  are  probably 
focused  on  this,  coming  from  an  agricultural  State — there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  agricultural  biomass,  producing  ethanol,  produc- 
ing fast-growing  trees,  trying  to  diversify  and  produce  crops  other 
than  simply  corn.  There  is  an  enormous  opportunity  to  produce 
those  in  the  floodplain,  even  without  a  levee. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  do  three  things.  One  is,  try  to  let  the  mar- 
ket be  a  little  bit  freer  so  that  we  can  get  market-based  solutions. 

Second,  be  creative  and  help,  where  it  makes  sense,  to  encourage 
agricultural  activities  that  can  exist  without  levee  protection,  that 
can  make  money  for  the  farmer  but  that  can  also  allow  the  river 
to  restore  itself,  use  that  floodplain  storage  to  protect  against 
downstream  flooding. 

And  third,  in  areas  where  farmers  on  their  own  determine  that 
it  does  not  make  economic  sense  to  engage  in  certain  kinds  of  in- 
tensive agriculture  in  the  floodplain — as,  for  example,  Mr.  Evans 
talked  about  regarding  about  100,000  acres  of  farmland  along  the 
Missouri  where  farmers  appear  to  be  willing  to  sell  that  property 
because  it  was  damaged  so  heavily  during  the  flood — those,  then, 
are  the  areas  that  we  should  target  to  buy. 

So  I  think  we  can  have  a  balanced,  market-based  approach  that 
utilizes  all  of  these  creative  opportunities. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Robb? 

Mr.  Robb.  Yes.  I  believe  that  we  need  restoration  of  wetlands,  we 
need  recreation  areas  and  all  that,  but  we  don't  need  to  mix  that 
with  flood  control.  It's  already  been  demonstrated  in  this  report 
that  it  has  very  little  significance  in  flood  control,  even  up  in  the 
uplands. 

If  we  want  to  buy  wetlands,  let's  have  a  program  to  buy  wetlands 
and  not  be  trying  to  buy  them  in  the  name  of  flood  control. 

In  the  area  of  the  economy,  what  we're  talking  about  there,  these 
subsidies  and  unfair  economic  advantage,  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram already  being  instituted  is  already  way  out  of  actuarial 
soundness.  For  instance,  since  1947  there  have  been  about  six  or 
eight  broad  droughts  in  the  midwest.  This  report  says  55  percent 
to  drought,  2  percent  to  flood  damages  on  crop  insurance.  We've  al- 
ready had  a  ranking  of  the  category  of  risk  to  Category  3  where 
we've  had  flooding,  where  we've  only  had  two  losses  since  1947. 
We've  raised  the  crop  insurance  for  corn  from  $9  an  acre  to  $32  an 
acre,  and  up  in  the  prairies — we  won't  get  an  argument  with  our 
prairieland  fellows;  we  know  that  they  need  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  after  a  disaster,  too.  But  where  is  the  actuarial  soundness 
there? 
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Senator  Baucus.  I'm  curious,  how  much  does  crop  insurance — or 
flood  insurance,  or  any  other  available  insurance — make  a  farmer 
in  Illinois  or  anjrwhere  else  whole  after  a  disaster,  after  a  flooding? 
Is  it  10  percent,  20  percent? 

Mr.  House.  I  can  just  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I  don't 
carry  crop  insurance.  If  you  lived  and  farmed  in  our  levee  district, 
you  probably  wouldn't  either,  in  the  sense  that  we  had  never  had 
a  problem  in  over  100  years.  It's  like,  who  would  buy  car  insurance 
if  nobody  that  you  knew  had  a  wreck  in  100  years?  And  that's  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Mountain.  Sir,  I  think  that  in  answer  to  your  question,  you  J 
can  buy  insurance  at  different  levels.  You  can  buy  it  at  50,  65,  and  | 
75  percent  levels  of  the  market  price  rate  that  they  set  at  the  end 
of  March  of  each  year. 

Senator  Baucus.  There's  a  vote  going  on,  so  I'm  going  to  have 
to  really 

Mr.  ROBB.  I  have  insurance.  Last  year  I  had  the  maximum 
amount  of  insurance  that  you  can 

Senator  Baucus.  Now,  what  insurance  did  you  have? 

Mr.  ROBB.  Federal  crop  insurance.  I  had  the  maximum  amount^ 
of  Federal  crop  insurance  that  you  could  have. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  Any  flood  insurance? 

Mr.  ROBB.  No,  I  didn't  have  any  buildings. 

I  had  one-third  soybeans  and  two-thirds  com  on  my  farm,  and! 
it  cost  me  an  average  of  $7.50  an  acre  for  the  Federal  crop  insur-i 
ance.  This  year,  I  had  to  take  out  crop  insurance;  they 
recategorized  and  reassigned  the  risk  value,  and  I  now  have  65 
percent  coverage  on  just  soybeans.  That's  all  I  planted  this  year. 
That  is  now  $24  an  acre.  So  I  don't  have  any  com,  but  if  I  did,  it 
would  be  $32  an  acre. 

So  like  I  say,  we  have  the  worst  levee  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
where  I  live 

Senator  Baucus.  As  a  principle,  do  you  think  that  if  crop  insur- 
ance could  be  made  actuarily  sound  and  made  sense  and  the  pre- 
miums were  not  out  of  whack,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for 
an  operator  such  as  yourself  to  purchase  insurance  rather  than  de- 
pend upon  faster  programs? 

Mr.  RoBB.  You  know,  I  said  when  General  Galloway  was  asking 
about  this  issue  that  I  think  everybody  should  have  crop  insurance. 
I  think  everybody  should  have  flood  insurance  if  they're  in  an  area 
of  risk,  but  we  can't  get  the  premiums  out  of  line  here  like  this. 

Senator  Baucus.  Right.  Right. 

Mr.  ROBB.  I'd  like  to  speak  one  more  second  on  that,  if  I  could. 
I  lost  my  thought. 

Senator  Baucus.  Quickly,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  ground  to 
cover  in  a  short  period  of  time  here. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Okay.  On  insurance,  what  we're  talking  about  here  is 
a  guaranteed  loss.  With  flood  control,  we're  talking  about  guaran- 
teed protection  where  there  is  no  loss. 

Senator  Baucus.  General  Galloway,  you  also  made  a  point  that 
farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  relocate  voluntarily.  You  said, 
"Many  farmers  are  tired  of  farming  on  marginal  land." 

How  about  that,  Mr.  House,  Mr.  Robb?  Do  you  know  any  farmers 
who  are  tired  of  farming  on  marginal  land? 
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Mr.  House.  I'm  not  aware. 

Senator  Baucus.  As  in  floodplains? 

Mr.  House.  It's  the  richest  land,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge- 


Senator  Baucus.  That's  where  you  are.  What  about  other  loca- 
tions? 

Mr.  House.  Oh,  I'm  sure  there  can  be  some  locations  where  it's 
not  so  rich. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Robb? 

Mr.  Robb.  I  know  Mr.  Rendelman.  Mr.  Rendelman  came  up  with 
us  when  we  testified  before  Mr.  Bevill's  and  Mr.  Johnson's  commit- 
tees this  spring.  In  the  area  where  he  is  in  southern  Illinois,  it's 
very  unique;  $300,000  a  day  is  the  return  to  the  economy  down 
there  because  of  goose  hunting  in  the  fall.  It's  a  big  industry  there. 
That's  very  unique,  isolated  on  the  Mississippi.  You  go  all  the  way 
from  that  area  to  Rock  Island,  and  there's  very  little  of  that  activ- 
ity going  on.  We  think  above  Rock  Island  there  is  a  lot  of  recre- 
ation, a  lot  of  wildlife.  We  think  that  up  there  it's  a  different  river, 
and  that's  a  possibility  there.  But  I  don't  know  anyone — I  know 
very  few  people  in  the  floodplain  that  are  willing  to  move  or  are 
not  wanting  to  farm  their  land,  because  it's  very,  very  productive, 
and  in  order  to  buy  land  that  is  as  productive  as  this  land  is,  the 
cost  is  prohibitive. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Mountain,  I  think  you  indicated  to  our  staff 
that  people  approached  you  and  said  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
publicly  testify  along  the  these  lines  in  recommending  or  urging 
General  Galloway's  recommendations.  Is  that  true,  or  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr,  Mountain.  I  talked  to  several  farmers  to  who  were  involved 
in  the  buyout  to  see  if  they  would  come  and  testify.  I  was  told  that 
it  had  been  indicated  to  them  that  their  other  ag  businesses  that 
they  operated  would  probably  suffer  from  a  lack  of  business  if  they 
came  to  testify. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Evans? 

Mr.  Mountain.  Sir,  may  I  add  one  more  thing  in  regard  to  relo- 
cating voluntarily? 

Senator  Baucus.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mountain.  In  the  Grovemment  Wetland  Reserve  Program  for 
which  the  sign-up  was  just  announced,  Iowa  had  1,000  people  sign 
intentions  for  67,000  acres,  of  which  39,000  were  eligible  and  ac- 
cepted for  eligibility,  but  only  5,900  were  funded.  So  there  was,  I 
think,  an  indication  of  the  market  for  voluntary  people  to  get  out 
of  wetland  farming. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Evans? 

Mr.  Evans.  Missouri  has  an  unusual  history  of  bu3dng  land.  The 
Department  of  Conservation  has  purchased  over  300,000  acres  in 
the  last  17  years,  all  from  willing  sellers. 

We  can  go  into  a  meeting  room,  and  everybody  speaking  will  be 
opposed  to  land  being  sold  to  the  Government.  But  you  can  sit  in 
the  back  of  the  room  with  your  money  pouch,  and  the  folks  stand 
in  line  to  sell  you  their  land.  We're  talking  about  folks  wanting  to 
sell  land.  We're  not  talking  about  forcing  anybody  off.  We  have  peo- 
ple standing  in  line  in  Missouri  today,  ready  to  sell  land  in  the 
Missouri  River  bottoms  today.  It's  there. 
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General  Galloway.  Sir,  I  just  need  to  emphasize  that  our  report 
does  not  say  "convert  all  of  the  bottomland  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  River  Basins  to  wetlands."  It  says  that  where  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  It's  a  win-win  situation.  I  experienced  the 
same  thing  that  Mr.  Evans  did  of  people  coming  to  me  and  saying, 
"I'd  like  to  do  it,  but  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  publicly.  I  support  this." 

There  is  rich  and  fertile  farmland;  the  food  and  fibre  that  sup- 
ports this  international  commerce  comes  from  some  of  this  valuable 
land,  and  it  has  to  be  protected. 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Robb? 

Mr.  Robb.  The  Louisa  district  is  very  close  to  my  home.  One  of 
the  things  that  happened  in  there,  there  is  a  major  landowner  in 
there  who  owns  a  large  percentage  of  that  block;  I  don't  know  just 
what  it  is,  but  maybe  Mr.  Mountain  can  tell  you.  But  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  there  who  weren't  agreeing  with  that  at  all.  In  fact, 
I  can  produce  you  some  testimony,  some  letters,  some  written  testi- 
mony— and  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  that — addressing  this  issue  of 
how  agreeable  that  whole  situation  was. 

I  don't  believe  there's  very  many  more  of  those  that  have  been 
identified.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  of  any.  Maybe  someone  else  can  tell 
me.  As  a  general  principle  to  solve  the  problem  of  flood  damages 
along  the  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Missouri  Rivers,  I  don't  think 
this  is  viable  at  all  because  I  don't  think  it's  there. 

Senator  Baucus.  As  a  general  principle,  how  many  of  you  think 
we  should  move  more  toward  flood  insurance  rather  than  disaster 
payments?  As  a  principle,  how  many  agree,  that  we  should  encour- 
age flood  insurance  and  crop  insurance  programs  so  that  disasters 
are  paid  for  out  of,  the  proceeds  from  the  insurance  policy,  more 
than  Uncle  Sam  paying  disaster  assistance? 

Mr.  House.  As  a  general  principle,  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
that. 

Senator  Baucus.  Does  anybody  disagree  with  that  statement? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Mountain.  I  think  a  good  example  is  that  in  Georgia  we  had 
two  feet  of  water  fall  within  24  hours.  You  cannot  evaluate  that  as 
a  risk;  that's  a  disaster,  whereas  in  a  floodplain  it  can  be  an  evalu- 
ated risk. 

Mr.  House.  Right,  but  it's  also  a  risk  to  live  along  the  coast  of 
Florida,  where  you're  going  to  have  a  hurricane. 

Mr.  Searchinger.  I  think  that  it's  basic  economics  and  basic  eq- 
uity. People  voluntarily  choose  to  engage  in  activities  that  are  sen- 
sitive to  flood  damages.  The  rest  of  us  shouldn't  have  to  pay,  and 
we're  going  to  get  a  very  efficient  use  of  the  floodplain  if  they  bear 
their  own  costs. 

Senator  BAUCUS.  I  appreciate  this.  I  very  much  apologize  that 
I'm  going  to  have  to  leave.  There's  a  vote  going  on  and  I  have  to 
dash  over  there.  This  has  been  very  helpful. 

This  committee  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  matters 
that  pertain  to  the  question  at  hand  here,  but  nevertheless  with 
this  hearing  I  hope  to  stimulate  some  discussion,  so  we  urge  not 
only  this  committee  but  all  committees  to  move  up  to  a  more  sane 
policy  with  respect  to  flood  control. 

But  we  will  mark  up  the  Water  Resources  Bill,  and  in  that  bill, 
at  the  very  least,  it  would  include  provisions  for — I  hate  to  use  this 
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word  "studies" — but  encourage  at  the  Corps,  for  example,  to  more 
specifically  inventory  the  levees  and  the  problems,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Galloway  report.  Then  probably  next  year  we  can  address 
the  situation  more  comprehensively.  But  at  least  in  the  early 
stages  on  a  step-by-step  basis  so  that  we  don't  get  too  far  ahead 
of  ourselves,  I  will  ask  for  legislation  that  we'll  report  out — and 
which  I  think  we'll  pass  this  year — asking  the  Corps  to  take  fur- 
ther steps,  encouraging  environmental  considerations  as  we  decide 
which  levees  to  build  and  which  levees  to  repair  and  what  not. 

You  have  all  made  very  good  points.  You  all  have  a  lot  to  say, 
and  it's  good.  It's  just  a  matter  of  working  together  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:58  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

Statement  of  Brigadier  General  G.  E.  Galloway,  Executive  Director, 
Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee 

Thank  you  Senator  Baucus  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  before 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee  on  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee.  I 
would  ask  that  my  complete  written  comments  be  included  in  the  official  hearing 
record. 

Last  year,  the  Midwest  was  hit  by  disastrous  flooding.  The  flooding,  which  caused 
approximately  $12-16  billion  in  damages  and  the  loss  of  at  least  38  lives,  was  one 
of  the  most  costly  events  in  our  nation's  history  and  has  lead  to  the  question  about 
how  we  manage  our  floodplains. 

Floodplains  are  a  valuable  resource  for  the  nation.  They  are  the  location  of  impor- 
tant human  activity  and  they  are  the  site  of  many  beneficial  natural  resources  and 
functions. 

Floodplains  must  always  be  considered  in  the  context  of  their  watershed  or  basin, 
and  the  realities  of  the  flooding  that  will  occur  in  the  floodplains.  Water  does  flow 
downhill,  but  the  emiount  and  rate  that  flows  is  dependent  on  how  we  use  or  treat 
the  land  on  which  rain  falls. 

Floodplain  management  deals  with  the  appropriate  use  of  the  floodplains.  There 
are  places  where  human  activity  makes  sense — and  places  where  it  does  not.  Over 
time,  we  have  seen  development  take  place  that  has  fostered  the  growth  and  well 
being  of  our  nation,  and  development  that  has  placed  floodplain  occupants  at  risk. 
We  have  also  seen  changes  to  upstream  and  upland  activity  that  has  exacerbated 
the  flooding  conditions  downstream — changes,  which  in  part,  gave  rise  to  the  1936 
Flood  Control  Act.  Over  the  last  30  years,  average  annual  riverine  flood  damages 
have  exceeded  $2  billion.  Over  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  been  over  $3  billion. 
Between  1988  and  1992,  FEMA  has  spent  nearly  $200  million  each  year  in  flood 
recovery  operations. 

Our  stated  goal  for  sound  floodplain  management  is  to  reduce  the  vulnerability 
of  the  nation  to  flood  damages  while  concurrently  enhancing  and  preserving  the  nat- 
ural and  beneficial  functions  of  the  floodplain.  This  goal  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
stated  goal  of  the  Unified  National  Program  for  Floodplain  Management. 

The  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tributaries  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  nations's  history.  Their  existence  was  critical  to  the  growth  of  the 
upper  Midwest  region  of  the  United  States  and  fostered  the  development  of  major 
cities  and  a  transportation  network  linking  the  region  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
floodplains  of  these  rivers  provide  some  of  the  most  productive  farmland  in  the 
country.  They  offer  diverse  recreational  opportunities  and  contain  important  ecologi- 
cal systems.  While  development  of  the  region  has  produced  significant  benefits,  it 
has  not  always  been  conducted  in  a  wise  manner.  As  a  result,  today  the  nation  faces 
three  major  problems: 

First,  as  the  Midwest  Flood  of  1993  has  shown,  people  and  property  remain  at 
risk,  not  only  in  the  floodplains  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  but  also 
throughout  the  nation.  Many  of  those  at  risk  do  not  fully  understand  the  nature  and 
the  potential  consequences  of  that  risk;  nor  do  they  share  fully  in  the  fiscal  implica- 
tions of  bearing  that  risk. 
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Second,  only  in  recent  years  has  the  nation  come  to  appreciate  fully  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fragile  ecosystems  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  Given  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  habitat  over  the  last  two  centuries,  many  suggest  that  the  nation 
now  faces  severe  ecological  consequences. 

Third,  the  division  of  responsibilities  for  floodplain  management  among  Federal, 
State,  tribal  and  local  governments  needs  clear  definition.  Currently,  attention  to 
floodplain  management  varies  widely  among  and  within  Federal,  State,  tribal  and 
local  governments. 

I  represent  the  Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee,  a  team 
of  31  professionals  assembled  by  the  Administration's  Floodplain  Management  Task 
Force  following  the  1993  flood.  The  Review  Committee  was  charged  with  examining 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Midwest  Flood  of  1993,  evaluating  the  perform- 
ance of  existing  floodplain  management  strategies,  and  making  recommendations  as 
to  what  changes  in  current  policies,  programs,  or  procedures  would  lessen  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  nation  to  flood  damages.  The  Review  Committee  included  rep- 
resentatives from  five  Federal  agencies — the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S. 
Army  (Corps  of  Engineers),  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  staffs  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  Review  Committee  conducted  its  activities  from  January  through  June  1994 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  Midwest.  Working  through  the  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  nine  flood-affected  States,  the  Review  Committee  met  with  State  and 
local  officials  and  visited  over  60  locations.  The  Review  Committee  also  made  exten- 
sive contacts  with  Federal  agencies,  interest  groups,  members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs,  and  numerous  private  citizens  who  expressed  an  interest  in  the  flood.  A  part 
of  the  Review  Committee,  the  Scientific  Assessment  and  Strategy  Team,  chartered 
in  November  1993  by  the  White  House,  conducted  its  activities  at  the  EROS  Data 
Center  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  where  it  developed  a  major  data  base  of  flood 
and  basin  information. 

The  Review  Committee  completed  a  final  draft  of  its  report  in  late  May  and  cir- 
culated it  for  comment  by  those  agencies,  groups,  and  individuals  that  had  been 
part  of  the  outreach  process  in  the  Spring.  The  final  report,  less  the  section  being 
prepared  by  our  Scientific  Assessment  and  Strategy  Team  (SAST),  has  been  com- 
pleted is  now  being  printed.  It  will  be  submitted  to  the  Administration  Floodplain 
Management  Task  Force  in  early  July.  Copies  of  the  final  report,  including  the 
SAST  section,  will  be  distributed  to  members  of  Congress,  Federal  agencies,  all  gov- 
ernors and  to  approximately  2,000  organizations  and  individuals. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  report  represents  the  views  of  the  Review  Commit- 
tee and  is  based  on  its  research,  and  on  interviews  with  agency  personnel,  Gov- 
ernors, State  and  community  representatives,  non-governmental  organizations,  busi- 
nesses, farmers,  and  residents  of  the  floodplains.  The  report  does  not  represent  the 
views  of  the  agencies  that  are  represented  on  the  Review  Committee,  or  the  views 
of  the  Administration.  On  receipt,  the  Administration  Task  Force  will  consider  the 
report  and  determine  what  actions  and  recommendations  merit  implementation  or 
further  study  and  what  should  be  the  schedule  for  any  implementation  or  study. 

Over  the  last  30  years  the  nation  has  learned  that  effective  floodplain  manage- 
ment can  reduce  vulnerability  to  damages  and  create  a  balance  among  natural  and 
human  uses  of  floodplains  and  their  related  watersheds  to  meet  the  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  goals  of  the  nation.  The  nation,  however,  has  not  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  capability. 

The  Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee  proposes  a  better 
way  to  manage  the  nation's  floodplains.  The  report  begins  with  establishing  that  all 
levels  of  government,  all  businesses,  and  all  citizens  interested  in  the  floodplain 
should  have  a  stake  in  properly  managing  this  resource.  All  of  those  who  support 
the  risk,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  must  share  in  the  management  and  the  costs 
of  reducing  the  risk.  The  Federal  government  must  lead  by  example;  State  and  local 
governments  must  manage  the  floodplains;  and  individual  citizens  must  adjust  their 
actions  to  the  risk  they  face. 

The  Review  Committee  supports  an  approach  to  floodplain  management  that  re- 
places a  focus  on  structural  solutions  with  a  sequential  strategy  of  avoidance,  mini- 
mization and  mitigation.  In  many  cases,  by  controlling  runoff,  managing  ecosystems 
for  all  their  benefits,  planning  tiie  use  of  the  land,  and  identifying  those  areas  at 
risk,  the  hazard  can  be  avoided.  Where  the  risk  cannot  be  avoided,  damage  mini- 
mization approaches,  such  as  elevation  and  relocation  of  buildings,  and  construction 
of  reservoirs  or  flood  protection  structures,  are  carried  out  only  when  they  can  be 
integrated  into  an  overall  systems  approach  to  flood  damage  reduction  in  the  basin. 
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When  floods  occur,  damages  to  individuals  and  communities  can  be  mitigated 
with  a  flood  insurance  program  that  obtains  its  support  from  those  who  are  pro- 
tected. Full  disaster  support  for  those  in  the  floodplain  must  be  contingent  on  par- 
ticipation in  these  self-help  mitigation  programs.  By  internalizing  these  risks,  the 
moral  hazard  associated  with  full  government  support  is  reduced. 

To  ensure  a  long-term,  nationwide  approach  to  floodplain  management,  the  Re- 
view Committee  proposes  legislation  to  develop  and  funa  a  national  floodplain  man- 
agement program  with  principal  responsibility  and  accountability  at  the  State  level. 
It  also  proposes  revitalization  of  the  Federal  Water  Resources  Council  to  better  co- 
ordinate Federal  activities,  limited  restoration  of  some  basin  commissions  for  basin- 
wide  planmng,  and  reissuance  of  a  Presidential  Executive  Order  requiring  adher- 
ence to  floodplain  management  principles  by  Federal  agencies  and  their  programs. 

The  tools,  authorities  and  programs  are  available  at  the  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and 
local  level  to  move  toward  accomplishment  of  these  goals.  Many  of  the  nation's  past 
activities  in  the  floodplain  make  sense,  produce  desirable  results,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. Others  do  not  and  should  be  stopped.  While  many  aspects  of  current  pro- 
grams are  in  need  of  modification,  the  proolem  is  not  one  of  lack  of  understanaing 
of  how  to  manage  floodplains  and  their  associated  watersheds,  it  is  a  problem  of  wifi 
and  organization.  There  are  no  silver  bullets  in  the  floodplain  management  busi- 
ness, no  single  actions  that  will  suddenly  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  those  who  are 
currently  at  risk  or  stave  off  placing  others  in  the  same  position. 

If  the  nation  is  to  move  ahead,  it  must  do  so  in  a  manner  that  recognizes  the 
many  stakeholders  in  the  floodplain  management  effort  and  appropriately  divides 
the  responsibilities  among  them.  Many  State  and  local  governments  have  done  a 
great  joo  at  floodplain  management  and  the  nation  can  build  on  that  success;  others 
need  encouragement;  all  need  support.  Operating  together  with  common  goaJs,  gov- 
ernments, businesses,  and  private  citizens  can  make  sound  floodplain  management 
a  reality  throughout  the  nation. 

By  giving  the  States  and  local  governments  more  responsibilities  and  supporting 
their  efforts,  by  improving  the  efficiency  of  Federal  efforts,  and  by  ensuring  tnat  in- 
dividuals recognize  and  assume  their  personal  responsibilities  for  floodplain  activi- 
ties, the  Federal  government  can  share  the  challenge  of  floodplain  management  and 
see  to  its  accomplishment. 

When  I  testified  in  front  of  this  Committee  on  May  26,  the  day  on  which  our  drafl 
report  was  distributed,  I  presented  our  preliminary  findings  and  recommendations. 
Since  that  date,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  comments  from  over  100  agencies, 
groups,  and  individuals  and  have,  where  appropriate,  adjusted  our  report  accord- 
ingly. Let  me  summarize  these  findings  and  recommendations: 

COMMITTEE  FINDINGS 

In  conducting  its  review,  the  Committee  divided  its  findings  into  two  areas:  the 
Midwest  Flood  of  1993,  and  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and  local  floodplain  management. 

The  Midwest  Flood  of  1993 

In  reviewing  the  Midwest  Flood  of  1993,  the  Committee  found  that: 

•  The  Midwest  Flood  of  1993  was  a  hydrometeorological  event  unprecedented 
in  recent  times.  It  was  caused  by  excessive  rainfall  that  occurred  throughout  a 
significant  section  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  The  damaging  impacts 
of^this  rainfall  and  related  runoff  were  felt  both  in  upland  areas  and  in  the 
floodplains.  Pre-flood  rainfall  saturated  the  ground  and  swelled  tributary  rivers. 
Subsequent  rains  quickly  filled  surface  areas,  forcing  runoff  into  the  lower  lands 
and  creating  flood  conditions.  The  recurrence  interval  of  the  flood  ranged  from 
less  than  100  years  at  many  locations  to  near  500  years  on  segments  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  Keithsburg,  IL,  to  above  St.  Louis,  MO,  and  on  segments 
of  the  Missouri  River  from  Rulo,  NE,  to  above  Hermann,  MO.  At  45  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  (USGS)  gaging  stations,  the  flow  levels  exceeded  the  100-year 
mark.  The  duration  of  the  flood  added  to  its  significance.  Many  areas  were 
under  water  for  months. 

•  Rainfall  and  floods  like  the  1993  event  will  continue  to  occur.  Floods  are 
natural  repetitive  phenomena.  Considering  the  nation's  short  history  of  hydro- 
logic  record-keeping  as  well  as  the  limited  knowledge  of  long-term  weather  pat- 
terns, flood  recurrence  intervals  are  difficult  to  predict.  Activities  in  the  flood- 
plain,  even  with  levee  protection,  continue  to  remain  at  risk. 

•  The  loss  of  wetlands  and  upland  cover  and  the  modification  of  the  land- 
scape throughout  the  basin  over  the  last  century  and  a  half  significantly  in- 
creased runoff.  Most  losses  occurred  prior  to  1930,  but  some  are  related  to  more 
recent  drainage,  flood  damage  reduction,  and  navigation  development.  Although 
upland  watershed  treatment  and  restoration  of  upland  and  Dottomland  wet- 
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lands  can  reduce  flood  stages  in  more  frequent  floods  (25  years  and  less),  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  would  have  significantly  altered  the  1993  conditions. 

•  Human  activity  throughout  the  basin  has  caused  significant  loss  of  habitat 
and  ecosystem  diversity.  Flood  damage  reduction  and  navigation  works  and 
land  use  practices  have  altered  bottomland  habitat  adversely. 

•  The  costs  to  the  nation  from  the  flood  were  extensive.  Thirty-eight  deaths 
can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  flood  and  estimates  of  fiscal  damages  range 
from  $12  billion  to  $16  billion.  Agriculture  accounted  for  over  half  of  the  dam- 
ages. More  than  70  percent  of  the  crop  disaster  assistance  payments  were  made 
to  counties  in  upland  areas  where  ground  saturation  prevented  planting  or 
killed  the  crop.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  approximately  100,000  homes  dam- 
aged, suffered  losses  due  to  groundwater  or  sewer  backup  as  opposed  to  riverine 
flooding.  Flood  response  and  recovery  operations  cost  the  nation  more  than  $6 
billion.  In  addition  many  costs  can  not  yet  be  quantified.  Impacts  on  businesses 
in  and  out  of  the  basin  have  not  been  calculated.  Tax  losses  to  governments  are 
unknown.  The  impacts  of  the  flood  on  the  population's  physical  and  mental  well 
being  are  just  being  identified  and  are  of  concern. 

•  Flood  damage  reduction  projects  and  floodplain  management  programs, 
where  implemented,  worked  essentially  as  designed  and  significantly  reduced 
the  damages  to  population  centers,  agriculture,  and  industry.  It  is  estimated 
that  reservoirs  and  levees  built  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (USAGE), 
prevented  more  than  $19  billion  in  potential  damages.  Large  areas  of  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis  were  spared  the  ravages  of  the  flood,  almough  several  sub- 
urbs suffered  heavy  damages.  Watershed  projects  built  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  saved  an  estimated  additional  $400  million.  Land  use  controls  required 
by  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  (NFIP)  and  State  floodplain  manage- 
ment programs  reduced  the  number  of  structures  at  risk  throughout  the  basin. 

•  Many  locally  constructed  levees  breached  and/or  overtopped.  Frequently, 
these  events  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to  the  land  behind  the  levees 
through  scour  and  deposition. 

•  Flooding  during  the  1993  event  would  have  covered  much  of  the  floodplains 
of  the  main  stem  lower  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  rivers  whether  or  not 
levees  were  there.  Levees  can  cause  problems  in  some  critical  reaches  by  back- 
ing water  up  on  other  levees  or  lowlands.  Locks  and  dams  and  other  navigation 
related  structures  did  not  raise  flood  heights.  For  more  frequent  floods — less 
flow — navigation  dikes  may  cause  some  minor  increase  in  flood  heights. 

Federal,  State,  Tribal  and  Local  Floodplain  Management 

The  Review  Committee  examined  the  structure  of  current  Federal  programs,  rela- 
tionships among  Federal,  State,  tribal  and  local  governments,  the  pertormance  of 
various  programs  during  and  after  the  flood,  and  the  after  action  reports  stemming 
from  these  activities.  The  Review  Committee  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

•  The  division  of  responsibilities  for  floodplain  management  activities  among 
and  between  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and  local  governments  needs  to  be  clearly 
defined.  Within  the  Federal  system,  water  resources  activities  in  general  and 
floodplain  management  in  particular  need  better  coordination.  State  and  local 
governments  must  have  a  fiscal  stake  in  floodplain  management;  without  this 
stake,  few  incentives  exist  for  them  to  be  fully  involved  in  floodplain  manage- 
ment. State  governments  must  assist  local  governments  in  dealing  with  Federal 
programs.  The  Federal  government  must  set  the  example  in  floodplain  manage- 
ment activities. 

•  The  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  (NFIP)  needs  improvement.  Pene- 
tration of  flood  insurance  into  the  target  market — floodplain  occupants — is  very 
low,  20-30  percent.  Communities  choosing  not  to  participate  in  the  NFIP  con- 
tinue to  receive  substantial  disaster  assistance.  Provision  of  major  Federal  dis- 
aster assistance  to  those  without  insurance  creates  a  perception  with  many 
floodplain  residents  that  purchase  of  flood  insurance  is  not  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment. The  mapping  program  is  underfunded  and  needs  greater  accuracy  and 
coverage.  Some  requirements  within  the  program  that  vary  fi-om  disaster  to  dis- 
aster need  stabilization. 

•  The  principal  Federal  water  resources  planning  document.  Principles  and 
Guidelines,  is  outdated  and  does  not  reflect  a  balance  among  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  goals  of  the  nation.  This  lack  of  balance  is  exacerbated 
by  a  present  inability  to  quantify,  in  monetaiy  terms,  some  environmental  and 
social  impacts.  As  a  result,  these  impacts  are  frequently  understated  or  omitted. 
Many  critics  of  Principles  and  Guidelines  see  it  as  biased  against  nonstructural 
approaches. 
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•  Existing  Federal  programs  designed  to  protect  and  enhance  the  floodplain 
and  watershed  environment  are  not  as  effective  as  they  should  be.  They  lack 
support,  flexibility  and  funding,  and  are  not  well  coordinated.  As  a  result, 
progress  in  habitat  improvement  is  slow. 

•  Federal  pre-disaster,  response,  recovery  and  mitigation  programs  need 
streamlining  but  are  making  marked  progress.  The  nation  clearly  recognized 
the  aggressive  and  caring  response  of  the  government  to  the  needs  of  flood  vic- 
tims, but  coordination  problems  that  developed  need  to  be  addressed.  Buyouts 
of  floodprone  homes  and  damaged  lands  made  considerable  inroads  in  reducing 
future  flood  losses. 

•  The  nation  needs  a  coordinated  strategy  for  effective  management  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  Responsibility  for  inte- 
grated navigation,  flood  damage  reduction  and  ecosystem  management  is  di- 
vided among  several  Federal  programs. 

•  The  current  flood  damage  reduction  system  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  represents  a  loose  aggregation  of  Federal,  local,  and  individual  levees  and 
reservoirs.  This  aggregation  does  not  ensure  the  desired  reduction  in  the  vulner- 
ability of  floodplain  activities  to  damages.  Many  levees  are  poorly  sited  and  will 
fail  again  in  the  future.  Without  change  in  current  FederaJ  programs,  some  of 
these  levees  will  remain  eligible  for  post-disaster  support.  Levee  restoration  pro- 
grams need  greater  flexibility  to  provide  for  concurrent  environmental  restora- 
tion. 

•  The  nation  is  not  using  science  and  technology  to  full  advantage  in  gather- 
ing and  disseminating  critical  water  resources  management  information.  Oppor- 
tunities exist  to  provide  information  needed  to  better  plan  the  use  of  the  flood- 
plain  and  to  operate  during  crisis  conditions. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Review  Committee  developed  recommendations  in  consonance  with  the  pro- 
posed goals: 

•  To  ensure  that  the  floodplain  management  effort  is  organized  for  success, 
the  President  should: 

Propose  enactment  of  a  Floodplain  Management  Act  which  establishes  a 
national  model  for  floodplain  management,  clearly  delineates  Federal, 
State,  tribal,  and  local  responsibilities,  provides  fiscal  support  for  State  and 
local  floodplain  management  activities,  and  recognizes  States  as  the  na- 
tion's principal  floodplain  managers; 

Issue  a  revised  Executive  Order  clearly  defining  the  responsibility  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  exercise  sound  judgement  in  floodplain  activities;  and 

Activate  the  Water  Resources  Council  to  coordinate  Federal  and  Federal- 
State-tribal  activities  in  water  resources;  as  appropriate,  reestablish  basin 
commissions  to  provide  a  forum  for  Federal-State-tribal  coordination  on  re- 
gional issues. 

•  To  focus  attention  on  comprehensive  evaluation  of  all  Federal  water  project 
and  program  effects,  the  President  should  immediately  establish  environmental 
quality  and  national  economic  development  as  co-equal  objectives  of  planning 
conducted  under  the  Principles  ana  Guidelines.  Principles  and  Guidelines 
should  be  revised  to  accommodate  the  new  objectives  and  to  ensure  full  consid- 
eration of  nonstructural  alternatives. 

•  To  enhance  coordination  of  project  development,  to  address  multiple  objec- 
tive planning,  and  to  increase  customer  service,  the  Administration  should  sup- 
port collaborative  efforts  among  Federal  agencies  and  across  State,  tribal,  and 
local  governments. 

•  To  ensure  continuing  State,  tribal  and  local  interest  in  floodplain  manage- 
ment success,  the  Administration  should  provide  for  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and/ 
or  local  cost-sharing  in  pre-disaster,  recovery,  response,  and  mitigation  activi- 
ties. 

•  To  provide  for  coordination  of  the  multiple  Federal  pro-ams  dealing  with 
watershed  management,  the  Administration  should  establish  an  Interagency 
Task  Force  to  develop  a  coordination  strategy  to  guide  these  actions. 

•  To  take  full  advantage  of  existing  Federal  programs  which  enhance  the 
floodplain  envirormient  and  provide  for  natural  storage  in  bottomlands  and  up- 
lands, the  Administration  should: 

Seek  legislative  authority  to  increase  post-disaster  flexibility  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  land  acquisition  programs; 

Increase  environmental  attention  in  Federal  operation  and  maintenance 
and  disaster  recovery  activities; 
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Better  coordinate  the  environmentally  related  land  interest  acquisition 
activities  of  the  Federal  government;  and 

Fund,  through  existing  authorities,  programmatic  acquisition  of  needed 
lands  from  wilnngsellers. 

•  To  enhance  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Program,  the  Administration  should: 

Take  vigorous  steps  to  improve  the  marketing  of  flood  insvu-ance,  enforce 
lender  compliance  rules,  and  seek  State  support  of  insurance  marketing; 

Reduce  the  amount  of  post-disaster  support  to  those  who  were  eligible  to 
buy  insurance  but  did  not  to  that  level  needed  to  provide  for  immediate 
health,  safety,  and  welfare;  provide  a  safety  net  for  low  income  flood  victims 
who  were  unable  to  afford  flood  insurance; 

Reduce  repetitive  loss  outlays  by  adding  a  surcharge  to  flood  insurance 
policies  following  each  claim  under  a  policy,  providing  for  mitigation  insur- 
ance riders,  and  supporting  other  mitigation  activities; 

Require  those  who  are  behind  levees  that  provide  protection  against  less 
than  the  standard  project  flood  discharge  to  purchase  actuarially  based  in- 
surance; 

Increase  the  waiting  period  for  activation  of  flood  insurance  policies  from 
5  to  15  days  to  avoid  purchases  when  flooding  is  imminent; 

Leverage  technology  to  improve  the  timeliness,  coverage,  and  accuracy  of 
flood  insurance  maps;  support  map  development  by  levies  on  the  policy  base 
and  from  appropriated  funds  because  the  general  taxpayer  benefits  from 
this  program;  and 

Provide  for  the  purchase  of  mitigation  insurance  to  cover  the  cost  of  ele- 
vating, demolishing,  or  relocating  substantially  damaged  buildings. 

•  To  reduce  the  vulnerabiUty  to  flood  damages  of  those  in  the  floodplain,  the 
Administration  should: 

Give  full  consideration  to  all  possible  alternatives  for  vulnerability  reduc- 
tion, including  permanent  evacuation  of  floodprone  areas,  flood  warning, 
floodproofing  of  structures  remaining  in  the  floodplain,  creation  of  addi- 
tional natural  and  artificial  storage,  and  adequately  sized  and  maintained 
levees  and  other  structures; 

Adopt  flood  damage  reduction  guidelines  based  on  a  revised  Principles 
and  Guidelines  which  would  give  full  weight  to  social,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental values  and  assure  that  all  vulnerability  reduction  alternatives 
are  given  equal  consideration;  and 

Where  appropriate,  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  population  centers  and 
critical  infrastructure  to  the  standard  project  flood  discharge  through  use 
of  floodplain  management  activities  and  programs. 

•  To  ensure  that  existing  federally  constructed  water  resources  projects  con- 
tinue to  meet  their  intended  purposes  and  are  reflective  of  current  national  so- 
cial and  environmental  goals,  the  Administration  should  require  periodic  review 
of  completed  projects. 

•  To  provide  lor  efficiency  in  operations  and  for  consistency  of  standards,  the 
Administration  should  assign  principal  responsibility  for  repair,  rehabilitation, 
and  construction  of  levees  under  Federal  programs  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

•  To  ensure  the  integrity  of  levees  and  the  environmental  and  hydraulic  effi- 
ciencies of  the  floodplain.  States  and  tribes  should  ensure  proper  siting,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  non-federal  levees. 

•  To  capitalize  on  the  successes  in  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and  locsil  pre-disas- 
ter,  response,  recovery,  and  mitigation  efforts  during  and  following  the  1993 
flood  and  to  streamline  future  efforts,  the  Administration  should: 

Through  the  NFIP  Community  Rating  System,  encourage  States  and 
communities  to  develop  and  implement  floodplain  management  and  hazard 
mitigation  plans; 

Provide  funding  for  programmatic  buyouts  of  structures  at  risk  in  the 
floodplain; 

Provide  States  the  option  of  receiving  Section  404  Hazard  Mitigation 
Grants  as  block  grants; 

Assign  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  re- 
sponsibility for  integrating  Federal  disaster  response  and  recovery  oper- 
ations; and 

Encourage  Federtd  agencies  to  use  non-disaster  funding  to  support  haz- 
ard mitigation  activities  on  a  routine  basis. 

•  To  provide  integrated,  hydrologic,  hydraulic,  and  ecosystems  management 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  ihe  Administration  should: 
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Establish  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  and  Missouri  River  Basin  com- 
missions to  deal  with  basin-level  program  coordination; 

Assi^  responsibility,  in  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  (MRC),  for  integrated  management  of  flood  dam- 
age reduction,  ecosystem  management,  and  navigation  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  tributaries;  expand  MRC  membership  to  include  rep- 
resentation from  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  assign  MRC  responsibility 
for  development  of  a  plan  to  provide  long-term  control  and  maintenance  of 
sound  federally  built  and  federally  supported  levees  along  the  main  stems 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers;  this  support  would  be  contingent  on 
meeting  appropriate  engineering,  environmental,  and  social  standards. 

Seek  autnonzation  from  the  Congress  to  establish  an  Upper  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries  project  for  management  of  the  Federal  flood  damage 
reduction  and  navigation  activities  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin; 

Establish  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  as  an  additional  national 
cross-agencv  Ecosystem  Management  Demonstration  Project;  and 

Charge  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  conducting  an  ecosystems 
needs  analysis  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin. 
•  To  provide  timely  gatnering  and  dissemination  of  the  critical  water  re- 
sources information  needed  for  ffoodplain  management  and  disaster  operations, 
the  Administration  should: 

Establish  an  information  clearing  house  at  USGS  to  provide  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  activities  the  information  already  gathered  by 
the  Federal  government  during  and  following  the  1993  flood  and  to  build 
on  the  pioneering  nature  of  this  effort;  and 

Exploit  science  and  technology  to  support  monitoring,  analysis,  modeling, 
and  the  development  of  decision  support  systems  and  geographic  informa- 
tion systems  for  floodplain  activities. 

Since  its  release  in  late  May,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  media  attention  paid  to  the 
draft  report;  some  accurate,  some  not  so  accurate.  One  headline  proclaimed  "Panel's 
Report  Says  Floodplain  Must  Be  Cleared."  The  report  did  not  propose  clearing  of 
the  floodplain,  rather  it  recommended  steps  to  discourage  future  inappropriate  de- 
velopment in  the  floodplain.  Other  stories  indicated  that  the  report  had  rec- 
ommended removal  of  all  levees.  The  report  did  not  make  such  a  recommendation. 

We  also  received  comments  or  heard  from  many  people  who  had  not  seen  the  re- 
port but  who  had  been  told  what  it  contained.  Most  of  the  time  these  translations 
were  inaccurate  and  unnecessarily  alarmed  the  recipients  of  the  information.  I  en- 
courage anyone  interested  in  this  report  to  read  it  to  get  a  first  hand  understanding 
of  the  proposed  recommendations. 

I  would  like  to  end  with  this  thought.  The  Flood  of  1993  was  an  unprecedented 
hydrometeorological  event,  but  that  doesn't  mean  it  can't  happen  again.  Mr.  Tom 
Waters  of  the  Missouri  Levee  and  Drainage  District  Association  gave  me  a  glass  box 
filled  with  marbles.  Inside  were  99  clear  marbles  and  one  black  marble.  The  black 
marble  represented  a  100-year  flood  event.  If  you  pull  a  marble  out  of  the  box,  there 
exists  one  chance  in  a  hundred  in  getting  the  black  marble  and  a  major  flood  event. 
Unfortunately,  each  time  you  pull  a  marble  out  and  look  at  it,  you  must  put  it  back 
in  the  box,  maintaining  the  possibility  each  time  of  drawing  the  black  flood  marble. 
Floods  will  continue  to  occur.  Although  we  can't  predict  or  stop  floods,  we  can  adopt 
a  new  approach  to  floodplain  management  that  will  lessen  the  vulnerability  of  our 
nation  to  the  costly  damages  and  expenses  that  occur  during  and  following  floods. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  Com- 
mittee might  have. 


Statement  of  Alexander  John  House,  Payson,  IL 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  the  fift;h  generation  of  my  family 
living  and  farming  in  Adams  County,  Illinois.  I  am  an  active  conservationist  who 
believes  that  we  are  stewards  of  the  land  as  opposed  to  "owners".  We  operate  farms 
in  the  upland  areas  as  well  as  in  the  Sny  Island  Drainage  District,  located  along 
the  east  oank  of  the  Mississippi  River  immediately  north  of  Hannibal,  MO.  The  Sny 
is  the  second  largest  drainage  district  in  America,  encompassing  approximately 
125,000  acres.  It  was  organized  in  1871  making  it  perhaps  the  first  organized  drain- 
age district  in  the  nation. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  on  Brigadier  General  Gerald 
Galloway's  report.  I  would  like  to  address  three  main  topics: 

1)  Economic  considerations  for  flood  protection. 

2)  Risk  management  and  the  Federal  buy  out  options. 
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3)  Environmental  considerations. 

FLOOD  PROTECTION 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spent  approximately  $8  billion  for  flood  protection, 
70  percent  of  which  was  spent  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  30  percent  on  the 
Upper.  The  1993  flood  left  the  Lower  Mississippi  with  only  3  percent  of  the  damage 
and  the  remaining  97  percent  was  suffered  by  the  upper  region.  This  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  flood  prevention  and  protection  systems  can  and  do  work,  the  record  wa- 
ters that  came  down  both  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  did  not  challenge 
the  flood  prevention  structures  of  the  lower  region.  These  levees  are  much  more 
massive  and  substantial  structures  including  spill wavs  and  floodways;  they  easily 
could  and  did  handle  an  event  like  last  summer.  The  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the 
other  hand,  faced  the  flood  with  much  smaller  and  less  substantial  levees.  Our  levee 
at  the  Sny  (a  Federal  levee)  was  designed  to  hold  back  a  pool  elevation  of  28  feet 
of  water  yet  we  experienced  crests  of  32  feet  twice.  Our  levee  failed  with  the  second 
crest,  flooding  45,000  acres  causing  $40,000,000  in  damages.  The  reach  that  failed 
could  be  elevated  to  the  same  strength  as  the  levees  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  for 
a  one  time  cost  of  $20,000,000.  This  area  produces  $13,000,000  worth  of  crops  annu- 
ally so  a  one  time  payment  of  $20,000,000  is  an  attractive  investment  especially 
when  one  considers  what  the  alternatives  really  are.  Almost  without  exception,  com- 
munities that  were  protected  by  adequate  levees  realized  a  return  on  investment  of 
benefits  exceeding  many  times  the  cost  of  the  protection.  Hannibal,  Missouri  re- 
cently constructed  a  flood  wall  that  paid  off  handsomely  in  the  first  year  alone. 
Flood  protection  measures  can  and  do  work  when  properly  sized  and  maintained. 
In  most  cases  they  are  an  excellent  investment  for  the  community  and  for  our  soci- 
ety as  a  whole. 

RISK  MANAGEMENT 

General  Galloway's  report  suggests  that  over  time  and  as  funds  become  available, 
the  Federal  Government  would  buy  out  landowners  located  within  a  protected  flood- 
plain.  Once  this  was  complete,  the  area  could  continue  to  be  used  on  a  limited  basis 
by  agriculture,  but  as  the  river  flooded  naturally  from  time  to  time,  this  area  would 
be  allowed  to  flood  thereby  reducing  the  pressure  on  the  remainder  of  the  system 
as  well  as  restoring  the  area  to  a  natural  wetlands. 

I  see  three  problems  with  this  conclusion.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  is  protected  by  any  levee  at  all  and  the  areas 
that  are  protected  are  not  large  enough  to  offer  any  lasting  relief  for  flooding  in  the 
remainder  of  the  river  system.  This  has  been  calculated  by  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' hydrologists  and  confirmed  by  our  experiences  last  July.  When  the  Sny  Levee 
breached  on  July  25  during  the  second  32  foot  crest,  virtually  every  drtiinage  district 
north  of  Hannibal  had  already  failed.  The  complete  inundation  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  upstream  from  Hannibal,  Missouri,  provided  little  or  no  relief  for  us. 

Secondly,  from  a  cost  standpoint  this  proposed  buy  out  will  be  an  extremely  ex- 
pensive proposition.  Not  only  would  the  land  have  to  be  purchased,  but  existing  in- 
frastructures necessary  for  commerce  like  bridges,  railroads  and  highways  would 
have  to  be  elevated  above  the  expected  floodstage.  Using  the  Sny  as  an  example  for 
the  acquisition  cost  analysis: 

125,000  acres  at  $2,000  acre  market  price  =  $250,000,000 
Cost  to  elevate  interstate  highway  &  RR  =  (est.)  $  75,000,000 

Total  cost  =  $325,000,000 

The  entire  52  miles  of  the  Sny  could  be  elevated  to  the  same  specifications  as  the 
Lower  Mississippi  levees  for  $66,000,000.  The  property  would  remain  on  the  tax 
rolls  at  $1,500,000  per  year  and  it  would  continue  to  produce  $36,000,000  in  crops 
every  year. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Over  the  past  100  years  much  of  our  natural  wetlands  were  regrettably  drained. 
We  now  recognize  that  this  was  perhaps  not  in  our  best  interest  and  our  govern- 
ment has  taken  significant  and  productive  steps  to  curb  this  practice.  The  question 
that  we  must  answer  is  how  much  money  are  we  willing  to  spend  to  restore  the 
floodplain  to  its  original  State?  Using  the  Sny  agsdn  as  an  example,  is  $325,000,000 
a  reasonable  amount  to  invest  to  reclaim  the  land  as  a  wetland?  The  Sny  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  floodplain,  were  this  option  to  be  executed  sys- 
tematically, the  cost  would  literally  be  in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

If  our  leading  biologists,  conservationists,  scientific  experts  and  recognized  natu- 
ralists were  asked  to  compile  a  wish  list  of  the  most  important  natural  area  projects 
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for  funding  of  this   magnitude,   I   do   not  believe  that  the   restoration  of  these 
floodplains  would  make  the  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  to  this  commit- 
tee. I  believe  the  report  makes  an  excellent  case  for  the  need  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  the  future  development  of  our  floodplain,  but  I  am  convinced  that  strength- 
ening our  existing  levee  system  is  an  important  and  integral  part  of  this  framework. 
Purchasing  the  property  in  the  floodplain  considered  '^t  risk"  for  redevelopment 
into  natural  wetlands  would  constitute  one  of  the  largest  public  works  projects 
imaginable.  It  is  important  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  inevitably  there  will 
be  natural  disasters.  How  much  of  our  precious  resources  are  we  willing  to  spend 
to  make  sure  we  never  suffer  the  ill  effects  of  a  rare  natural  disaster?  I  believe  it 
prudent  to  maximize  the  protection  that  we  can  offer  our  society  against  these 
events.  Given  the  various  options,  effective  flood  protection  is  both  the  least  expen- 
sive and  the  most  beneficial  option  available. 


Statement  of  Doug  Plasencia,  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers 

Inc. 

introduction 

The  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers  is  a  professional  organization  rep- 
resenting the  practitioners  implementing  floodplain  management  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  level  of  government.  The  Association  has  long  been  a  proponent  of 
the  need  to  redirect  the  nation's  flood  protection  strategies.  The  need  for  redirection 
is  based  on  several  factors.  First  flood  damages  continue  to  escalate.  Second,  the 
basic  relationship  between  Federal-State-local  governments  has  changed.  Third,  we 
now  recognize  that  controlling  all  flood  waters  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable.  The 
Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  led  by  Brigadier  General  Gerald  Gallo- 
way, presents  a  significant  opportunity  for  our  nation  to  put  our  flood  protection 
policies  on  track. 

The  Great  Midwest  Flood  of  93'  was  unique  for  many  reasons.  But  perhaps  the 
niost  unique  feature  of  this  flood  was  that  for  the  first  time  a  natural  disaster  occu- 
pied the  nation's  attention  as  front  page  news  for  nearly  two  months.  As  a  result 
the  flood  was  the  top  news  story  for  1993.  Through  this  process  we  all  witnessed 
heroic  and  at  time  futile  sand  bagging  efforts.  We  saw  houses  being  ripped  from 
their  foundations  as  levees  overtopped,  and  witnessed  human  misery  balanced  by 
human  compassion. 

Most  important  we  observed  the  beginning  of  an  American  debate.  From  those 
that  were  flooded  to  those  that  watched  and  contributed  from  across  the  country  it 
was  no  longer  assumed  that  we  could  simply  just  .  control"  the  river.  Discussions 
that  for  years  filled  the  agendas  of  technical  gatherings  made  it  to  the  media  aid 
to  the  American  people.  Discussions  that  had  been  absent  at  the  White  House  since 
the  1930s  were  being  replayed.  As  a  result  we  as  a  nation  questioned  whether  our 
actions  were  actually  increasing  flood  heights  and  flood  damages.  Citizens  were  per- 
plexed and  angered  to  find  out  that  we  once  more  were  paying  disaster  dollars  for 
properties  flooded  in  the  recent  past. 

And  now  one  year  later,  the  people  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  are  in  the 
midst  of  another  wide  spread  regional  flood.  The  experiences  of  the  midwest  will 
certainly  guide  this  southeast  recovery,  but  many  of  the  same  problems  of  recovery 
will  arise.  In  1942  Gilbert  White  in  his  land  mark  dissertation  Human  Adjustment 
to  Floods  identified  a  fundamental  misconception  in  flood  policy.  While  not  an  exact 
guote  White  stated  in  this  dissertation  that  floods  may  be  an  act  of  God,  but  flood 
damages  are  often  an  act  of  man. 

THE  INTERAGENCY  REPORT  PROVIDES  A  VISION  AND  OUTLINE 

The  commissioning  of  the  Interagency  Floodplain  Review  led  by  Brigadier  General 
Gerald  Galloway,  and  the  development  of  the  report  Sharing  the  Challenge:  Flood- 
plain  Management  into  the  21st  Century,  is  a  logical  and  essential  step  in  attempt- 
ing to  collate  this  debate  over  policy  and  to  recommend  a  direction  for  our  nation. 
This  report  developed  with  broad  interagency  representation  provides  a  vision  and 
method  that  makes  sense.  The  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers  is  very  en- 
thusiastic with  the  direction  provided  by  the  report.  "The  report  provides  the  next 
lo^cal  steps  and  is  in  S5rnc  with  national  needs. 

The  report  also  recogiiizes  two  key  facts.  The  first  is  that  we  have  not  effectively 
used  all  of  our  floodplain  management  tools.  The  second  is  that  current  policies  are 
based  on  a  top  down  model  of  government  that  no  longer  works  well. 
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After  60  plus  years  of  implementing  current  flood  policy,  the  fact  remains  that 
flood  damages  are  escalating.  Flood  damage  data  from  1916  to  1985  adjusted  for  in- 
flation and  changes  in  population  show  the  following  trends.  From  1916  to  1950,  the 
era  which  gave  birth  to  many  of  our  current  flood  policies  annual  damages  were 
$902  million.  From  1951  to  1985  these  damages  are  132  percent  higher  or  annual 
damages  of  $2.2  billion. 

Similarly,  there  is  well  founded  concern  about  the  degraded  conditions  of  our  river 
systems.  Significant  public  dollars  are  being  spent  to  slow  or  reverse  the  degrading 
of  river  resources.  We  now  realize  that  loss  of  habitat  and  resources  not  only  im- 
pacts our  quality  of  life,  but  adversely  impacts  regional  and  national  economies. 

SUSTAINABILITY:  A  NEW  COMMON  GROUND 

It  is  not  an  issue  of  the  environment  or  the  economy  today,  rather  recognition 
that  the  environment  is  our  economy  that  is  beginning  to  shape  new  public  policies. 
This  is  best  embodied  in  the  concept  of  sustainable  development.  Sustainable  devel- 
opment is  a  vision  that  recognizes  that  we  as  humans,  have  needs  that  must  be  met 
by  the  resources  at  hand.  To  deny  this  means  denying  our  human  existence.  Like- 
wise it  recognizes  that  human  excess  and  abuses  leads  to  increased  public  costs  and 
to  the  demise  of  the  resources  which  sustain  us. 

The  Galloway  report  provides  a  long  term  vision  of  river  uses  that  can  be  best 
described  as  sustainable.  It  provides  recognition  that  intense  human  use  of  certain 
floodplain  reaches  will  continue.  It  also  provides  recognition  that  open  space  and  en- 
vironmental conservation  and  restoration  will  be  critical  to  our  efforts  to  reduce 
flood  losses  and  to  restore  river  systems. 

The  concept  of  sustainability  is  supported  by  citizens,  professionals,  and  academ- 
ics alike.  Sustainability  embraces  an  ethic  at  the  roots  of  the  conservation  efforts 
of  this  century.  Sustainability,  to  work  must  not  be  artificially  constrained  by  single 
purpose  programs  or  mandates. 

The  Galloway  report  provides  a  direction  that  leads  towards  sustainability.  The 
report  does  not  develop  all  of  the  answers  but  clearly  the  report  addresses  several 
critical  issues. 

THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  CHANGE 

As  the  title  suggests  Sharing  the  Challenge  .  .  .  ,  floodplain  management  into  the 
next  century  must  be  a  cooperative  exercise  within  government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  title  also  speaks  to,  sharing  the  responsibility,  which  to  date  has  not  been 
well  understood. 

The  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers  has  long  vocalized  the  following: 

Federfil  led,  single  purpose  programs,  are  increasingly  ineffective  and  potentially 
damaging.  Management  issues  are  increasingly  complex  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
of  government.  Non-federal  cost  share  dollars  are  scarce,  and  increased  flexibility 
is  needed  to  develop  projects  that  deal  with  multiple  rather  than  single  purpose  is- 
sues. Local  and  regional  governments  are  tasked  with  land  use  planning,  ultimately 
we  need  to  have  a  system  in  place  where  State  and  Federal  government  are 
facilitators  and  cooperators,  with  local  and  regional  governments  leading  the  initia- 
tives. 

Today  State  and  local  governments  have  little  incentive  to  deal  seriously  with 
flooding  problems.  Projects  and  disaster  programs  require  little  real  commitment  to 
avoid  new  damages  or  continued  mitigation  of  existing  damages.  This  does  not  mean 
we  advocate  punishing  State  and  local  government  for  lack  of  current  commitment. 
We  do  advocate  a  concentrated  effort  that  would  encourage  the  establishment  of  a 
critical  level  of  capability  at  these  levels  of  government. 

Environmental  management  has  been  turned  into  a  regulatory  response  to  curb 
individual  actions.  This  is  a  losing  strategy  that  needlessly  polarizes  people.  We 
need  to  promote  planning  processes  and  programs  that  up  front  integrates  and 
blends  resource  and  development  needs.  We  need  to  look  to  restoration  of  resources 
as  a  critical  step  in  achieving  sustainability. 

Disaster  costs  are  out  of  hand.  B?  instinct  we  dwell  on  the  individual,  but  the 
bulk  of  public  money  is  being  spent  on  infrastructure.  Both  in  terms  of  private 
buildings,  and  public  infrastructure  we  need  to  develop  'policies  that  discourage  at 
risk  development.  In  developed  areas  at  risk,  standards  need  to  be  developed  more 
reflective  of  the  risk.  The  social  costs  are  too  high  to  ignore  these  areas  of  risk. 

Floodplain  management  as  a  strategy  is  the  integration  of  water  resource,  disas- 
ter, ana  natural  resource  policies.  Feaeral  policy  in  these  areas  lack  coordination 
within  and  between  policy  streams.  This  leads  to  feeding  non-integrated  programs 
to  States  which  adapt  the  same  fragmented  appearance.  Ultimately,  the  local  practi- 
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tioner  is  faced  with  a  legion  of  programs  that  lack  integration  and  consistency.  The 
Federal  government  must  restore  coordination  to  its  programs  and  direction. 

Our  flood  protection  programs  have  relied  too  heavily  on  flood  control  as  the  only 
solution.  Non-structural  alternatives  such  as  avoidance  and  flood  proofing  are  gen- 
erally not  promoted  nor  understood.  There  are  disparities  in  the  funding,  cost  share 
and  project  justification  criteria  between  structural  and  non-structural  solutions. 

THE  NEXT  STEPS 

Based  on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Galloway  Report,  our  long 
standing  policy  positions,  and  detailed  work  captured  in  Association's  policy  papers 
we  urge  the  Clinton  Administration  and  Congress  to  adopt  and  to  move  forward 
with  the  implementation  of  the  report.  While  there  are  numerous  issues  in  the  re- 
port, we  see  two  as  being  critical  on  which  the  Administration  should  immediately 
act.  They  are: 

1.  Reinstate  the  Water  Resources  Council.  There  is  a  need  for  a  Federal  coordinat- 
ing mechanism.  If  the  Council  reauires  reform  to  be  effective  than  initiate  the  re- 
form. Lacking  this  mechanism,  will  make  pursuit  of  the  report  recommendations  dif- 
ficult. While  some  are  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Council,  remembering  their  his- 
toric power  struggles,  one  must  ask  if  we  can  continue  to  pursue  disjointed  strands 
in  water  policy. 

2.  The  Administration  should  examine  and  modify  Executive  Order  11988 
Fioodpleiin  Management,  and  affirm  its  commitment  to  floodplain  management 
through  execution  and  update  of  a  new  order. 

These  two  steps  are  necessary  to  provide  the  background  to  move  the  Galloway 
Report  forward,  and  to  communicate  the  Administration's  support  of  floodplain  man- 
agement policy  as  proposed  in  the  report. 

The  Congress  likewise  should  begin  to  examine  various  policy  areas  for  adjust- 
ment. While  there  are  numerous  recommendations  the  following  fall  entirely  or  par- 
tially under  the  purview  of  this  committee. 

1.  Pass  a  Floodplain  Management  Act 

An  act  that  delineates  Federal,  State  and  local  responsibilities;  provides  fiscal 
support  for  the  development  of  State  and  local  capability,  and  establishes  States  as 
being  the  principal  floodplain  managers  is  a  critical  next  step.  Floodplain  manage- 
ment is  as  much  an  act  of  balancing  very  disjoint  programs  as  it  is  concentrating 
technical  knowledge  to  a  problem.  States  today  are  in  the  best  position  to  serve  this 
lead  position.  This  is  not  a  call  to  usurp  very  active,  trend  setting  local  floodplain 
management  programs  since  increased  capability  at  the  local  level  is  a  highly  desir- 
ous objective. 

2.  Develop  a  separate  non-structural  flood  protection  authority 

Separate  authorities  for  non-structural  flood  protection  projects  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  water  resource  agencies.  This  would  provide  higher  visibility  for  cost 
effective  alternatives  to  flood  control.  It  would  provide  an  incentive  for  agencies  to 
consider  nonstructural  measures.  And  for  those  communities  desirous  of  a  non- 
structural alternative  a  path  that  allows  all  to  focus  more  clearly  on  non-structural 
solutions. 

3.  Work  Towards  a  Multiobjective  Planning  and  Implementation  Authority 

A  study  should  be  developed  that  would  shape  how  to  implement  an  over  arching 
authority  for  multi-objective  watershed  management.  The  basis  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  allow  local  and  regional  governments  to  develop  an  integrated  manage- 
ment plan  for  their  region  that  considers  the  resource  and  human  need  components 
of  their  region  or  watershed.  Agencies  would  participate  in  the  development  of  those 
components  in  which  they  have  technical  and  policy  expertise.  Agency  specific  pro- 
gram rules  would  be  set  aside  in  lieu  of  program  rules  developed  under  this  inte- 
g"ated  planning  law.  The  study  would  need  to  shape  recommendations  reflecting 
ongressional  Committees  and  structure,  and  address  the  issue  of  how  to  admin- 
ister a  program  that  impacts  multiple  agencies. 

4.  Develop  Uniform  Post  Disaster  Application  and  Approval  Mechanisms  for  Agency 

Programs 
The  midwest  flood  recovery  was  highly  dependent  on  people  making  things  hap- 
pen. Significant  State  and  local  frustration  was  experienced  however  when  disaster 
appropriations  were  released  with  lack  of  any  integrated  strategy  for  application. 
Agencies  attempting  to  address  the  same  problem  operated  under  different  rules 
and  definitions.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  authorizing  language  for  an  emergency 
set  of  rules  and  a  uniform  application  process  that  groups  similar  activities  under 
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the  same  rules  and  process.  This  will  stop  individuals  from  shopping  for  the  best 
bargain,  and  will  help  focus  agencies  on  a  national  strategy  for  the  recovery.  In  com- 
bination with  this  strategy,  block  grant  mechanisms  should  be  considered  that 
would  allow  States  to  combine  various  Federal  disaster  moneys  into  a  package  con- 
sistent with  Federal  recovery  goals. 

5.  Inccrese  Incentive  for  State  and  Local  Government  to  Implement  Natural  Hazard 

Mitigation 
Cost  sharing  in  the  post  disaster  environment  should  directly  relate  to  the  level 
of  predisaster  mitigation  activities  at  the  State  and  local  level.  First,  the  level  of 
cost  sharing  should  be  reanalyzed  to  determine  if  it  is  meaningful  in  promoting 
mitigation  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Those  State  and  local  communities  imple- 
menting good  mitigation  programs  should  receive  a  lower  non-federal  cost  share. 

6.  Make  Sure  that  Federal  Programs  have  a  Coordinating  Body 

Support  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  re-institute  a  Federal  coordination 
mechanism  such  as  the  Water  Resources  Council.  Modify  current  authorizations  or 
create  new  authorities  as  necessary  to  assure  that  we  make  coordination  work. 

7.  Support  Reforms  to  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 

Support  the  Conference  Report  for  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Reform  Act,  urge 
rapid  administration  approval  and  implementation. 

8.  Support  FEMA  in  its  Role  as  Disaster  Programs  Coordinator 

Evaluate  how  FEMA  can  better  fulfill  Congressional  expectations  of  disaster  co- 
ordination. Provide  the  agency  with  resources  and  authorities  that  will  allow  the 
agency  to  be  more  effective  in  its  implementation.  Consolidate  Congressional  over- 
sight of  agency. 

9.  Invest  in  Basic  data 

On  an  annual  basis  we  spend  $2.2  billion  on  flood  losses,  yet  we  lack  the  basic 
data  from  which  to  track  the  effectiveness  of  these  progrtims.  For  example  at  this 
time  we  do  not  even  know  how  many  structures  are  at  risk  from  flooding  in  the 
nation.  Based  on  a  structure  count  we  could  predict  insurance  needs,  loss  exposure, 
and  whether  we  are  adding  to  or  depleting  with  time  the  inventory  at  risk.  We  need 
to  seriously  evaluate  this  question  of  how  to  acquire  and  utilize  basic  management 
data.  The  USGS  should  lead  an  effort  to  quanti  data  needs  and  develop  a  coopera- 
tive program  with  all  agencies  to  begin  to  collect  this  basic  information. 

10.  Evaluate  Project  Justification  Criteria 

We  have  convinced  ourselves  that  National  Economic  Development  criteria  is  the 
best  means  to  justify  Federal  interest  in  a  project.  We  have  fooled  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  most  efficient.  The  Galloway  report  called  for  the  use  of  the 
Standard  Project  Flood  as  a  design  flood  for  urban  areas.  At  the  same  time  agencies 
such  as  the  Corps  are  instituting  Risk  Based  Design  Criteria.  Risk  Based  design 
satisfies  a  need  to  develop  the  best  economics  for  the  project.  On  the  other  hand 
the  method  in  all  probability  will  justify  the  construction  of  more  small  projects.  The 
end  result  is  more  demands  for  public  works  dollars,  and  establishing  the  next  set 
of  catastrophic  disaster  areas  when  the  projects  designs  are  exceeded.  Objections  by 
agencies  of  a  standard  project  flood  criteria  probably  have  little  to  do  with  the  ra- 
tional of  this  technical  standard,  but  are  founded  on  a  recognition  that  a  standard 
project  flood  design  would  be  difficult  to  justify  on  economics  alone.  Project  justifica- 
tion should  be  expanded  to  consider  environmental  economies,  social  impacts,  and 
trends  in  disaster  recovery  policy,  along  with  project  economics. 

CONCLUSION 

Sharing  the  Challenge:  Floodplain  Management  into  the  21st  Century,  is  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  and  review  of  needed  cnange  in  floodplain  management  policy. 
The  recommendations  as  a  total  represent  a  vision  that  can  put  our  national  flood 
protection  policies  on  track.  The  Flood  Control  Acts  of  the  20s  and  30s;  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  in  1968,  the  Small  Watershed  Program  and  others  acts  have 
provided  independent  pieces  of  policy  that  have  grown  and  faded  based  on  agency 
size,  might,  and  political  influence.  Gilbert  White,  recognized  in  the  mid-1930s  that 
we  lacked  an  integrated  vision  for  floodplain  management. 

General  Galloway  struck  the  same  theme  when  he  testified  that  there  was  no  sil- 
ver bullet  to  put  through  the  heart  of  flood  losses.  The  time  has  come  to  take  mul- 
tiple indepenaent  strands  of  Federal  flood  policy  and  weave  them  into  a  comprehen- 
sive floodplain  management  policy.  The  Interagency  report  provides  a  vision  of  a 
new  partnership  with  local  and  State  government,  and  tne  modifications  to  existing 
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policy  required  to  bring  forth  a  national  floodplain  management  policy  for  the  na- 
tion. The  decision  for  the  Congress  and  Administration  is  to  act  now  while  we  still 
are  paying  for  the  midwest  flood  and  beginning  to  pay  for  the  floods  of  the  south- 
east; or  we  can  do  nothing  and  let  the  Congress  and  Administration  facing  a  mas- 
sive regional  flood  in  the  next  10-25  years  deal  with  these  issues.  Faced  with  an- 
nual damages  of  $2.2  billion  and  growing,  the  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Man- 
agers believe  that  the  time  to  act  is  now. 


Statement  of  John  Robb,  Upper  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  John  Robb.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Association.  The  Association  was 
formed  in  1954  oy  Levee  and  Drainage  Districts  and  now  includes  Industry  and  Mu- 
nicipalities along  the  Middle  and  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  Rivers. 
We  greatly  appreciate  the  time  allowed  for  our  testimony  regarding  the  report  on 
flood  plain  management  prepared  by  General  Galloway  and  the  Interagency  Flood 
Plain  Management  Review  Committee. 

The  Flood  of  1993  was  certainly  an  Epic  Event  of  devastating  proportions.  The 
personal  tragedy  and  the  billions  of  dollars,  which  may  never  be  fully  accounted,  has 
had  a  terrible  effect  upon  our  lives  and  upon  our  economy.  One  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  anyone  of  reasonable  understanding  and  familiar  with  the  issues 
who  would  not  agree  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  this  loss  in  the  future. 

The  tremendous  effort  that  the  lAFPMRC  Report  of  some  300  pages  represents, 
is  a  testimony  of  interest  and  willingness  of  the  government  and  many  interested 
parties  to  find  a  solution.  However,  the  problem  and  solution  in  many  cases  lies 
within  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  and  is  not  necessarily  based  upon  obvious  facts. 

The  Report  recognizes  that  the  navigable  rivers  have  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation,  but  fails  to  point  out  the  vital  role  inland  waterways 
must  have  if  we  are  to  be  a  player  in  the  rapidly  developing  world  trade.  The  Navi- 
gation System  will  not  function  at  the  present  efficiency  without  flood  control  and 
a  levee  system  to  confine  the  rivers  to  a  certain  course  and  in  fi-ont  of  the  lock  and 
dams.  Most  of  the  lock  and  dams  on  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  are  anchored  to 
levees  and  the  adjacent  land  is  3  to  5  feet  lower  than  normal  operating  level;  with- 
out levees  the  river  would  flank  the  dams  and  wing  dams. 

The  Report  states  that  the  majority  of  damages  were  in  agriculture,  with  70  per- 
cent of  agricultural  damage  and  50  percent  of  the  home  damage  in  the  uplands. 

The  Report  estimates  that  $19  Billion  of  damages  were  prevented  by  flood  control 
systems  and  $400  Million  were  prevented  by  SCS  Water  Shed  Management 
Projects.  Flood  control  works  when  properly  designed,  constructed  and  maintained. 

wetlands  upland  and  bottom  land  can  effect  minor  floods  (25  year),  but  have  ques- 
tionable significant  impact  upon  major  floods.  Please,  note  that  a  25  year  event  on 
the  navigable  rivers  is  a  normal  spring  rise  and  a  minimal  threat. 

The  restoration  of  wetlands  will  not  reduce  flooding,  but  instead  will  place  the 
present  production  and  future  development  under  a  permanent  flood,  so  that  the 
damage  will  be  a  continual  burden  for  our  nation.  The  report  does  not  evaluate  the 
cost  of  maintaining  land  converted  to  wetlands.  The  report  does  not  evaluate  the 
flood  damage  to  wetlands  and  wildlife  habitat  or  the  value  of  the  environmental 
damage  prevented  by  the  flood  control  system. 

Accormng  to  the  report  the  flood  area  flood  plain  contains  10,282,989  acres  of 
which  there  are  presently  1,435,411  acres  in  wetlands  and  933,085  acres  in  water. 
There  is  certainly  not  a  shortage  of  wetlands  in  the  floodplain.  The  majority  of  these 
wetlands  are  protected  by  levees  and  enjoy  controlled  water  level  fluctuations,  but 
are  protected  from  damaging  floods. 

The  proposal  to  elevate  railroads  and  highways  through  the  flood  plain  has  not 
been  evaluated  for  cost  nor  the  amount  of  material  needed  compared  to  a  500  year 
levee.  A  railroad  bed  or  levee  constructed  of  clay  and  exposed  to  extended  periods 
of  saturation  will  become  very  soft;.  A  22  foot  levee  with  3:1  slopes  will  hold  a  500 
year  flood,  but  would  not  begin  to  support  train  traffic  during  tJie  extended  period 
of  a  major  flood  event. 

Despite  all  of  this  the  Report  has  outlined  as  its  general  conclusion  that  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  flood  control/navigation,  economic  development,  and  environ- 
mental protection  is  not  possible  in  the  Midwest.  Instead  a  patch  work  of  areas  of 
critical  infrastructure  will  be  protected  some  at  a  level  that  are  sure  to  fail  again 
and  the  rest  with  minimal  protection  managed  by  the  FWS  and  the  FEMA.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  being  silva  culture,  layman's  terms  pulp  wood,  mosquitoes,  snakes,  tur- 
tles, and  a  general  incubator  of  disease. 
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All  of  this  is  based  upon  the  unproven  assumptions  that  engineering  and  struc- 
tural means  of  flood  control  have  been  a  dismal  failure  and  have  had  a  devastating 
impact  upon  the  riverine  ecosystem.  That  the  balanced  system  that  is  now  in  place 
should  not  be  improved  but  should  be  dismantled. 

How  long  will  it  take  to  dismantle  the  economic  future  of  our  Nation  lajdng  along 
the  navigable  shorelines  of  the  Midwest?  The  willing  sellers  are  about  gone  unless 
the  amounts  are  so  great  that  anyone  with  a  calctQator  could  not  refuse.  A  flood 
like  the  Flood  of  93  will  probably  not  happen  again  in  our  lifetime.  The  mandates 
will  be  resisted  and  disaster  payments  will  not  stop  as  long  as  earthquakes  and  hur- 
ricanes continue  in  California  and  Florida. 

We  have  and  will  continue  to  strongly  oppose  the  IFPMRC  Report.  If  one  is  in 
opposition  there  must  be  a  reason  and  another  solution. 

The  ecosystem  diversity  and  protected  environmental  enhancements 

which  are  made  possible  by  the  levee  and  drainage  districts  have  not  been  given 
a  fair  consideration. 

The  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  operates  several  levee  and  drainage  districts  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  as  Wildlife  Sanctuaries.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  two  FWS  sites  one  is  operating  and  one  is  being  developed. 

Lake  Odessa  is  a  6800  acre  National  Wildlife  Refuge  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa  River  and  about  15  miles  south  of  Muscatine, 
Iowa.  Attached  to  this  statement  as,  "Exhibit  A",  is  a  proposal  by  the  USDOI  pre- 
sented in  the  1989  USAGE  Upper  Mississippi  River  System  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Plan.  The  USDOI  is  requesting  $1,891,000  for  "raising  and  broadening  the 
levee"  because  "Breaches  of  the  low  levee  have  resulted  in  impacts  lasting  several 
years  to  aquatic  vegetation  growth  and  consequently  waterfowl,  and  the  silt-laden 
flood  waters  have  also  negatively  affected  the  fishery." 

A  manager  of  Lake  Odessa  in  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  Newspaper,  Oct  18,  1994 
said  the  reason  there  were  no  ducks  or  geese  in  the  refuge  in  the  fall  of  1993  was 
because  the  flood  had  destroyed  the  habitat  and  food  supply.  The  ducks  and  geese 
along  the  Upper  Mississippi  in  the  fall  of  93  were  few  and  far  between  because  the 
food  supply,  primarily  com,  had  been  destroyed.  I  would  also  add  that  the  majority 
of  all  the  nut  bearing  trees  which  supported  a  healthy  deer  and  turkey  population 
in  Lake  Odessa  and  all  the  other  levee  and  drainage  districts  are  also  dead. 

The  levee  districts  that  were  designed  for  the  flood  in  their  area  and  some  that 
were  not,  some  50  year  levees  held  500  year  flood  elevations,  have  their  normal  con- 
tinuing healthy  wildlife  and  ecosystem  diversity. 

The  Emiquon  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at  Havana,  Illinois  is  a  12,000  acre  site 
on  the  Illinois  River  that  has  been  approved  for  purchase  by  the  USDOI  and  is 
awaiting  willing  sellers.  The  Environmental  Assessment  required  for  authorization 
by  the  Congress  is  attached  as,  "Exhibit  B".  The  assessment  states  on  page  28  "Both 
lakes  will  remain  independent  of  the  Illinois  River  waters"  and  on  page  47  the 
method  of  separation  is  stated  "protected  by  200  to  500  year  levees." 

The  USACE  is  presently  engaged  in  an  EMP  project,  "Exhibit  C",  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  which  is  dredging  material  from  the  backwaters  to 
create  pot,  holes  and  enhance  the  backwater  habitat.  The  authorized  funding  is 
$249  million  which  the  Sierra  Club  is  telling  the  Corps  is  not  nearly  enough  and 
the  Sierra  Club  is  no  doubt  trying  to  get  more  funding  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
The  dredge  material  is  being  placed  on  islands  and  aiong  the  shore  line  were  most 
of  it  will  eventually  wash  back  into  the  same  hole  it  came  out  of 

The  Upper  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Association  has  made  a  proposal  that  will 
accomplish  the  same  thing  that  the  IFPMRC  Report  recommends  and  the  USDOI 
is  presently  doing.  This  plan  is  a  step  forward  into  the  future  and  the  dollars  spent 
will  be  returned  many  times  over  as  this  Nation  adds  to  our  infrastructure  and 
prospers  as  we  enjoy  the  balance  between  development  and  a  protected  environ- 
ment. 

The  plan  is  to  dredge  the  unwanted  material  out  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
from  Cairo  to  Rock  Island,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  Missouri  River  to  Hamburg, 
Iowa  and  place  it  upon  the  existing  levee  system.  Add  eight  (8)  feet  of  elevation, 
62  cy/ft,  on  2000  miles  of  existing  levees.  At  a  completed  cost  of  $2.75  cy  and  a  total 
project  cost  of  $1.8  billion. 

According  to  Iowa  State  University,  "Exhibit  E",  the  impact  of  farming  upon  the 
economy  generates  about  $73  an  acre  in  tax  revenue.  There  are  approximately  850 
tillable  acres  per  mile  of  levee  or  1.7  million  acres  protected  by  levees.  1.7  million 
acres  x  $73  x  15  years  =  $1.8  billion,  the  project  cost. 

The  added  bonus  is  savings  from  future  disasters  and  tax  revenues  from  uninter- 
rupted economic,  industrial,  and  transportation  activity.  Disaster  payments  from 
one  flood  event  will  pay  for  this  project,  the  93  flood. 
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The  major  purposes  of  the  1850  Swamp  Control  Act  was  to  develop  the  land  and 
stop  the  epidemic  of  disease  caused  by  insects  and  slack  water.  The  continent  of  Af- 
rica is  continually  ravaged  by  disease  much  of  which  is  caused  by  insects  from  the 
undeveloped  lanci.  Why  would  we  go  backwards? 

In  this  country  a  great  effort  is  made  to  destroy  mosquito  breeding  places  like  old 
tires.  Why  would  we  work  to  establish  new  breeding  sites  for  the  very  mobile  and 
prolific  Asian  tiger  mosquito.  Representative  Pat  Schroeder  of  Colorado  has  recently 
requested  that  EPA  release  restrictions  protecting  a  possible  endangered  flower  so 
that  hordes  of  mosquitoes  coming  from  US  Government  wetlands  around  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  can  be  sprayed  and  relieve  the  misery  and  threat  to  her  constituents, 
USA  Today  June  8,  1994. 

The  report  addresses  the  need  to  place  Federal  Crop  Insurance  and  National 
Flood  Insurance  on  an  actuarial  bases.  What  is  actually  nappening  now  by  bureau- 
cratic mandate  is  anything  but  equitable.  The  levee  and  cfrainage  districts,  with 
rare  exception,  along  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  have  flooded 
twice  since  1947  and  have  never  collected  a  disaster  payment  for  drought.  During 
this  same  period  there  have  been  several  droughts  when  a  large  portion  of  the  Mid- 
west collected  payments  for  crop  losses. 

In  the  history  of  FCIC  prior  to  1993,  55  percent  of  claims  were  paid  for  drought 
and  2  percent  for  floods.  During  the  1993  flood  according  to  the  Galloway  report  the 
majority  of  losses  were  to  agriculture  and  70  percent  of  agriculture  losses  were  in 
the  uplands.  However,  floodplain  where  levees  failed  have  been  reclassified  as  high 
risk  with  unbearable  premiums  of  $32  an  acre  for  com  but  the  huge  area  in  the 
upland  were  the  majority  of  losses  have  been  since  1947  have  not  been  changed  and 
remain  at  $9  per  acre. 

This  inequity  also  exists  in  NFIC  rates  compared  to  earthquakes  and  floods. 
When  one  considers  these  facts  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  actuarial  approach  has 
nothing  to  do  with  actuarial  soundness,  but  instead  is  simply  an  opportunistic  policy 
to  convert  tax  producing  private  property  into  property  controlled  by  the 
evironmentalcrats  and  supported  by  the  United  States  tax  payer. 

The  report  states  in  Chapter  9,  Mitigating  Flood  Damage  Impacts  Through  Recov- 
ery And  Insurance,  "Ultimately,  flood  insurance  will  reduce  disaster  pa5mients  by 
internalizing  the  costs  of  living  in  the  floodplain  and  by  creating  an  incentive  to 
move  out  of  harm's  way,  Insurance  does  not  prevent  natural  disaster  losses  to  our 
Nation  and  its  citizens."  The  money  for  insurance  claims  does  not  fall  out  of  the  sky, 
it  must  be  earned  by  hard  work. 

The  initial  start  up  cost  of  this  proposal  will  be  several  billion  dollars  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  billions  lost  from  future  floods.  But,  the  real  loss  to  our  Nation,  which  will 
cost  our  Nation  lOO's  of  billions  in  the  next  few  decades,  will  be  the  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  economic  development  alongside  the  only  feasible 
and  competitive  transportation  link  to  world  trade. 

The  solution  for  the  flood  plain  and  the  future  of  our  Nation  is  not  a  radical  shift 
to  an  untried  and  unproven  theory  of  natural  rivers.  We  must  continue  the  improve- 
ment and  balance  of  the  present  system  which  provides  Flood  Control,  Navigation, 
Economic  Development,  and  Environment  Protection. 
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CcNCR-PD-R  11  March  1988 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  SYSTEM  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 
FACT  SHEET 

LAKE  ODESSA  REHABILITATION  AND  ENHANCEMENT  -  PHASE  I 
POOLS  17-18,  IOWA 

LOCATION:  Lake  Odessa  is  a  6,800  acre  backwater  complex  of  open  lake,  marsh, 
timbered  islands,  ponds,  and  chutes,  separated  from  the  Mississippi  River  by 
a  levee.  It  is  located  roughly  half  above  and  half  below  Lock  and  Dam  17, 
approximately  15  miles  south  of  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

RESOURCE  PROBLEM:  While  Lake  Odessa  has  traditionally  had  high  fall  duck  and 
geese  populations  and  significant  duck  production,  the  existing  water  control 
structures  limit  water  level  management  with  regard  to  drawdown,  excess  water 
release,  and  fall  reflooding.  Breaches  of  the  low  levee  have  resulted  in 
impacts  lasting  several  years  to  aquatic  vegetation  growth  and  consequently. 
waterfowl,  and  the  silt-ladened  flood  waters  have  also  negatively  affected 
the  fishery.  Sedimentation  has  caused  a  preponderance  of  shallow  water 
habitat,  causing  winterkill  and  reducing  the  circulation  of  well  oxygenated 
water. 

PROPOSED  PROJECT:  Phase  I  of  the  proposed  project  would  involve  raising  and 
broadening  the  levee  with  a  driveable  top  width  to  enable  annual  maintenance. 
Existing  inlet  and  outlet  structures  would  be  modified  to  improve  control  "" 
over  water  levels  and  an  additional  inlet  structure  would  be  constructed. 
Later  phases  would  involve  creation  of  new  management  areas  having  islands 
interspersed  with  open  water.  A  pump  would  be  installed  to  control  water 
levels.  Deep  holes  would  be  dredged  and  new  structures  located  to 
rehaDilitate  and  enhance  the  fishery.  Clearing  and  dredging  would  open  areas 
not  currently  accessible  for  management  and  increase  the  winter  flow  of 
oxygenated  water. 

PROJECT  OUTPUTS:  Water  level  management  capabilities  for  fish  and  waterfowl 
would  be  improved  and  sedimentation  would  be  reduced.  Later  phases  would 
improve  the  flow  of  well  oxygenated  water,  create  new  habitat  for  waterfowl 
ano  fish,  and  increase  management  opportunities. 

FINANCIAL  DATA:  The  general  design  cost  of  Phase  I  is  estimated  to  be  $168,000 
with  total  construction  costs  estimated  at  $1,723,000.  The  project  vould  be 
locatea  on  lands  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  on  certaiti  lands 
acquireo  for  the  navigation  project  that  were  identified  in  a  General  Plan 
and  made  available  to  the  States,  through  Coope-rative  Agreements  between  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of  Interior  (001),  and  between  the  001 
ana  each  State.  These  lands  were  made  available  "for  use  in  the  conservation 
and  rnanagement  of  wildlife  resources  thereof,  and  its  habitat  thereon,  in 
connection  with  the  national  migratory  bird  program."  The  Cooperative 
Agreements  Stipulate  that  the  areas  shall  be  maintained  "in  accordance  with 
an  annual  management  program  .  .  .  submitted  to  the  Service."  Under  Section 
906(e)  of  the  1986  Water  Resources  Development  Act,  the  project  area  is 
"managed  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge"  and  qualifies  for  100  percent  Federal 
funding  of  general  design  and  construction.  The  Iowa  Department  of 
Conservation  would  be  responsible  for  the  required  items  of  local  cooperation. 
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District  I   Rock  Island 

patai   17  rabruary  1994 


PROJECT  INFORMATION  SHEET 
(Construction) 

NAMZ  or  rROJECTi   UPPER  HISS  RIVER  SYSTEM  EKV  MGMT  PROO,  XL,  lA,  MO,  HN  C  HZ 

DESailPTIOM  or  PKOJSCTi 

Tha  UMR5-KHP  provldaa  an  institutional  framawork  for  tha  coord,  davalopmant  and 
anhancaoant  of  tha  XJHM,   racognlzlng  Its  sevaral  purpoaaa  (nav,  CCwl,  rac,  etc.) 
and  provldaa  for  loosdlata  actions  toward  that  end.  Authorized  •lefflontsi 
Habitat  Proj.t  LTRM;  Kcon  lopacta  of  Rec|  Nav  Traffic  Konitoringf  Rac  Pro),  (not 
fundsd) . 


SuMariiad  rinancial  Datat  Kon-Fad  • fadaril  S 

Total  Project  Coat  Estlxnatei  4,272,000  249,978,000 

Allocations  thru  TTC   1993  77,000  77,575,000 

Allocations  for  Tt   1994  531,000  16,763,000 

Budgeted  for  n   1995  439,000  19,455,000 

Balance  after  FY  1995  3,225,000  136,185,000 

PROJZCT  acSEOULSl 

Initiate  Construction  n   1988 

Coaplete  Construction  rt   2002 

MAJOR   WOXX    XTBU,    FT    94 

-  Habitat  Projects:  Continue  or  initiate  conetruction  on  11  projects,  complete  4 
projects,  start  design  on  4  projects,  and  continue  design  on  23  projects. 

-  LTRHi  Continue  resource  aonitoring/ocological  raaaarch  on  sediaentation,  water 
level  changes,  (  navlg.  inpactsy  initiate  studies  on  a(iuatie  plant  declines, 
habitat  claeaiflcation  inventory,  flood  effects,  and  constructed-island  effects; 
coordinate  program  with  VJMRS  Sav.  study. 

MAJOR  WORK  ITnU,  PT  95 

-  Habitat  Projectsi  Continue  or  Initiate  conatr  on  8  projects,  complete  5,  and 
continue  design  on  22  projects. 

-  LTRHi  Continue  resource  monitoring/ecological  research/ study  of  oanagenent 

alternatives. 

OTHER    IMrORJIAZIOMl 

-  Legislative  proposal  for  100%  Non-Federal  aaaumption  of  OfiH  costs  for  projects 
not  on  'lands  managed  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge.* 
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AFfECTtD  ENVmONMENT  ICHAPTBi  3) 
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The  zebra  mussel  can  attach  itself  to  almost 
any  surface,  including  other  shellfish.  This 
ability  not  only  fouls  water  transport 
equipment,  it  kills  the  more  desirable  and  native 
shellfish.  The  zebra  mussel  feeds  on 
phytoplankton  (small  plants),  zooplankton 
(small  animals)  and  detritus  (organic  debris) 
which  are  the  foundation  for  the  food  web  in 
our  lakes  and  rivers.  In  areas  where  it  has 
become  established  it  has  proven  to  be  a  fierce 
competitor  with  our  native  shellfish. 

If  Thompson  Lake  and  Flag  Lake  are  restored, 
they  could  provide  a  haven  for  our  native 
fisheries    resource.       Both    lakes    will    remain 


independent  of  the  Illinois  River  waters  and. 
should  therefore  be  protected  from  the  invasion 
of  the  zebra  mussel. 


Recreation  Resources  •  There  are  approximately 
36  million  acres  in  Illinois.  Only  about  three 
percent  11.1  million  acres)  are"publicly  managed 


7nr_rprispfv;;Hinn     and     rpr,jPM\nn piirpn<^R<^ 

There  are  another  200,000  acres  in  private 
ownership;  however,  these  lands  are  not 
always  available  to  the  public. 

When  considered  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
conservation  and  recreation  lands  in  Illinois  are 
very  limited.  Most  of  the  public  lands  that  are 
available  are  located  in  southern  Illinois  yet  60 
percent  of  the  population  is  in  the  north  (Illinois 
Outdoor  Recreation  -  1990). 


ECONOMIC  FACTORS: 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Service) 
contracted  for  an  economic  study  of  the 
proposed  Emiquon  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(Refuge)  located  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois. 
When  considering  an  area  as  a  potential 
national  wildlife  refuge,  a  variety  of  criteria  will 
be  considered  during  the  decision  making 
process.  The  existing  and  potential  biological, 
economic,  and  sociological  environments  were 
delineated  and  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  overall 
anticipated  impacts  of  the  proposed  Refuge. 

A  comprehensive  environmental  and  economic 
analysis  of  the  potential  impacts  associated 
with  establishing  the  proposed  Emiquon  Refuge 
was  completed  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Depanment  of  Agribusiness 
Economics  (SIU-ABE).  The  SIU-ABE  findings 
and  conclusions  were  released  in  a  final 
document  titled  "Projected  Economic  Impacts 
of  the  Proposed  Emiquon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  •  1991".  Most  of  the  economic 
information  and  discussion  presented  in  this 
document  was  extracted  from  the  SIU-ABE 
economic  study. 

The  proposed  Emiquon  Refuge  could  involve 
the  acquisition  of  1 1 ,039  acres  of  land  that  is 
currently  in  private  ownership.  The  land  within 
the  proposed  Refuge  area  is  presently  used  in 
crop,  pasture,  timber,  or  wetland. 


In  general,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
pleasure  walking,  pleasure  driving,  picnicking. 
bicycling,  and  nature  observation  (Figure  3-9). 
these  activities  account  for  much  of  the 
outdoor  recreation  activities  in  Illinois. 


The  combined  impact  of  establishing  the 
Refuge  and  efforts  to  further  protect  existing 
wetlands  along  the  Illinois  and  Spoon  Rivers 
from  degradation  were  evaluated  given  the 
'existing  economic  structures  of  the  counties 
affected.  The  proposed  changes  could  have 
potential  consequences  for  employment 
opportunities,  levels  of  income,  provision  of 
public  services,  and  general  wealth  for  this 
region. 
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ENVmONMCNTM.  COMSEQUENCSS  (CHAPTER  4) 


HYDROLOGICAL  IMPACTS:  Much  of  the 
proposed  Emiquon  Refuge  is  protected  by  a 
200  to  500  year  levee  system.  From  a 
hydroiogical  standpoint,  it  is  a  self-contained 
system  that  is  virtually  unaffected  by  the 
normal  hydrology  of  the  Illinois  River. 

Drainage  and  Flooding:  Implementation  of  any 
of  the  "action"  alternative  will  neither  alleviate 
or  contribute  to  any  hydrology  problems  along 
the  La  Grange  Pool  reach  of  the  Illinois  River. 


Flag  Lake  will  remain  separate  from  the  Illinois 
River  and  water  quality  can  be  expected  to  be 
considerably  better.  If  water  is  needed,  it 
could  be  obtained  from  Sister  Creeks  located 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  proposed 
refuges  or  recreation  and  wildlife  area.  The 
water  could  be  naturally  cleansed  as  it  is 
filtered  through  a  restored  wetland  complex 
prior  to  entering  into  the  restored  Thompson 
Lake  and  Flag  Lake  wetland  complex. 


If  land  is  acquired  that  has  an  existing  drainage 
system,  the  Service  intends  to  maintain  and 
repair  at  our  expense  the  ditch  system  and  its 
laterals  as  long  as  there  is  a  need  for  drainage 
by  the  Service  or  private  property  owner.  The 
Service  ZSH  021  impede  the  discharge  of  water 
from  private  property  across  Service  property 
through  an  existing  drainage  ditch  without  just 
compensation.  Similarly,  the  Service  can  not 
drain  private  property  without  just 
compensation. 

Erosion  and  Sedimentation:  Erosion  and 
sedimentation  create  the  most  significant 
resource  problems  within  the  Illinois  River 
watershed.  The  velocities  of  sediment  laden 
waters  drop  as  they  conform  to  the  gentle 
grade  of  the  La  Grange  Pool.  Particles  in 
suspension  settle  to  the  bottom  and  can  cause 
blockages  of  the  drainage  network  and  the 
destruction  of  valuable  wetland  habitat.  SirKe 
each  of  the  "action*  alternatives  would  remain 
separate  from  the  Illinois  River,  protected  by 
200  to  ^00  yar  |ff«pp«!,  erosion  and 
sedimentation  will  not  be  a  factor. 

Water  Quality  and  Groundwater  Rectiarge:  The 
protection,  restoration,  and  management  of  the 
7,800  (Alternative  2  and  Alternative  4)  to 
9,500  acres  (Alternative  3)  of  bottomland 
forest,  backwater  lake,  and  floodplain  wetland 
habitat  will  improve  water  quality  and  increase 
the  volume  of  ground  water  recharge  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  refuges  or  recreation 
and  wildlife  area.     Both  Thompson  Lake  and 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPACTS:  Delineation  of  the 
Refuge  acquisition  boundary  was  primarily 
influenced  by  the  existing  or  potential  biological 
significance  of  the  area.  Consistent  with  the 
Federal  Farmland  Policy  Protection  Act,  and  the 
Illinois  Farmland  Preservation  Act  (Illinois 
Revised  Statute,  1 987,  Chapter  5,  Paragraphs 
1 301  -1 308)  (7  U.S.C,  4201-4209)  an  in  depth 
analysis  of  Federal  and  State  projects  must  be 
performed  by  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Agricultural  when  agricultural  land  is 
transferred  from  private  to  public  ownership. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  considers 
agricultural  land  to  be  composed  of  cropland, 
hayland,  pastureland,  and  forestland.  The 
proposed  refuges  or  recreation  and  wildlife  area 
would  not  cause  any  appreciable  reduction  in 
the  overall  amount  of  agricultural  land  available 
for  production  in  Fulton  County,  nor  would  it 
reduce  the  affected  land's  capability  for 
production. 

There  could  be  a  shift  in  the  amount  of  each 
type  of  agricultural  land  when  compared  to 
current  land  uses.  The  type,  quantity,  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  land  within  the 
project  area  would  change  in  support  of  project 
objectives. 

Loss  of  Prime  Farmland:  Based  on  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  study  area  using  the  1991 
Fulton  County  property  record  cards  and  the 
list  of  Prime  Farmland  soils,  1 00  percent  of  the 
soils  in  the  study  area  could  be  considered 
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Iowa  State  University 


ni'p.-KliiU'nli.l  lc.>i....i<u 
468  Heady  Hall 
01    SCIENCE  AND  TtCHNOLOGY  Ames.  low.  5001,- i  070 

University  Extension  5.5  ^9.-6780 

'  FAX  515  J94- 1700 


March  18,  1994 


John  Robb,  Chairman 

Upper  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Association 

R.  R.  #1 

Gladstone,  II  61437 

Dear  Mr.  Robb: 

These  are  some  general  comments  that  we  want  to  pass  on  to  you  about  your  proposal.  Dr. 
Michael  Duffy,  myself,  and  Dr.  Dan  Otto  on  our  staff  have  reviewed  your  analysis  and 
conclusions. 

First,  a  few  words  about  the  numbers.  As  I  indicated  on  the  phone,  we  found  two  typos  in  the 
numbers.  The  soyl>ean  yield  we  were  using  is  45  bushels  per  acre  rather  than  35  bushels.  Also, 
the  return  on  labor  and  capital  is  $117  per  acre.  The  labor  and  capital  returns  come  from  FM 
1752,  Revised,  January  1994,  Iowa  State  University  Extension,  and  are  a  weighted  average  of 
com  and  soybeans. 

Your  multiplier  impact  at  2.25  looks  reasonable  when  considering  the  national  economic  impact. 
However,  Dan  Otto  feels  your  tax  rate  may  be  a  bit  high.  For  Iowa,  considering  much  of  the 
multiplier  impact  may  be  in  low-wage  retail  industries,  he  would  feel  more  comfortable  with  a 
tax  percentage  in  the  low  twenties.  This  may  of  course  vary  by  state,  depending  on  state  income 
lax  and  sales  tax  levels.  My  impression  is  that  Illinois  and  Minnesota  tax  rates  may  be  a  bit 
higher  than  in  Iowa,  although  I  have  no  idea  about  the  Missouri,  North  and  South  Dakota  tax 
rates.  I  believe  Nebraska's  sales  tax  rate  is  6%  vs  5%  in  Iowa,  but  I  am  not  sure  how  their 
income  tax  rates  would  compare  with  ours. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that  pan  of  the  labor  and  capital  return  on  land  typically  is 
generated  through  government  defficiency  payments.  I  have  calculated  a  four  year  average  of 
these  (1990-1993  crops)  and  allocated  it  to  the  average  acre  of  cropland,  adjusting  for  non-paid 
and  idle  acres.  I  have  also  weighted  the  deficiency  payments,  based  on  two-thirds  of  the  acreage 
being  in  com  and  one-third  being  in  soybeans,  and  figuring  74%  of  the  cropland  is  in  the  farm 
program.  That  gives  an  average  deficiency  payment  per  acre  of  $22.50  per  acre.  If  this  land 
were  taken  out  of  production,  those  opposing  your  proposal  would  likely  say  that  there  would 
be  government  cost  savings  from  this  source,  and  that  therefore  it  should  not  be  credited  to 
paying  for  the  cost  of  the  levies. 
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March  18.  1994 
Page  Two 


Taking  these  changes  into  consideration,  ray  calculations  show  the  number  of  years  to  payoft 
a/e  as  follows  for  alternative  average  tax  rates: 

Tax  rate:  28%  24%  22% 

Years  to  payoff:     18.1  20.3        23.3 


Other  reactions  to  anticipate  from  opposing  proups: 

Opposing  groups  will  note  thai  you  arc  comparing  only  two  of  several  possible 
alternatives,  namely  talcing  the  land  out  of  production  and  converting  it  to  wetlands  vs.  leaving 
U  in  agricultural  production  and  raising  the  levies.  Other  possibilities  for  comparison  might 
include:  (1)  not  repairing  the  levies  but  leaving  the  land  in  crop  production  with  periodic  flood 
damage,  (2)  restoring  levies  to  pre-flood  levels  and  condition,  (3)  raising  the  levies  by  a  smaller 
ajnount  than  your  proposal,  and  (4)  increasing  the  height  on  only  a  portion  of  the  river  system. 
A  major  research  project  would  be  required  to  provide  information  on  the  economics  of  these 
and  other  alternatives.  In  deciding  whether  to  increase  levies  and  by  how  much,  some  would 
want  to  look  at  the  change  in  income  stream  for  each  incremental  unit  of  height  to  the  lcvie!> 
versus  the  cost  of  each  incremental  unit  of  height.  Cost  savings  from  reducing  or  removing  the 
need  for  federal  farm  and  non-farm  disaster  programs  would  be  an  important  pan  of  the 
economics  of  these  alurrnatives. 

Also,  environmental  groups  will  argue  (hat  conversion  of  cropland  to  wetlands  does  have 
some  economic  value,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure.  They  may  want  to  argue  that 
your  proposal  assumes  zero  value  for  wetlands. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  N.  Wisner 
Professor  of  tconomics 
Iowa  State  (Jniversity 
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CO  M  PUTATIONS  FOR  TOTAL  TAX  REVENUES  FROM  RJ  VER  BOTTOML  A  ND 


Deficiency  payment  per  Acre  of  cropland  :   $22.50 

(Using  1990-93  ave.  payment,  adjusted  for  idle  and  non-payment  acres  ajid 

weighted  two-thirds  com  and  one-third  soybeans,  which  has  no  deficiency 

payment) 

Return  for  labor  and  capital:  $117  per  acre 

Less  property  tax:  -  20 

Return  with  tax  excluded  $  97 

Return  with  multiplier  included:    $97  x  2.25  =  $218.25 
Tax  revenue  @  24%  (sales  tax  -(-  state  &  Fed.  tax)  52.90 
Less  deficiency  payment:  -22.50 

Plus  property  tax  -f  20.00 

Tax  revenue  from  one  acre  of  croplajid    $49.90 

Annual  tax  revenues  from  1.7  million  acres:  $49.90  x  1.7  mil.  =  $88.83  million 

Years  required  for  payoff  at  $1.8  billion:   $1.8/  .08883  =  20.3  years 


The  UMFCA  does  not  agree  with  subtracting  $  22.50  for  defi- 
cency  payments.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a  sudden  50%  profit 
reduction  in  Midwest  farming.  The  Gatt  Agreement  is  supposed  to 
assure  a  stable  transition.  In  199^  every  available  acre  is 
being  farmed  and  we  are  hoping  to  avoid  a  crop  failure  like  4  of 
t  he  last  6  years . 
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Statement  of  Raymond  D.  Evans,  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  am  Ray  Evans,  a  land- 
owner/farmer from  one  of  the  Missouri  counties  affected  by  the  great  flood  of  '93. 
Flooded  landowners  had  a  number  of  immediate  concerns  like  getting  the  levees  re- 
paired and  Senator  Bond  did  an  outstanding  effort  at  getting  mnds  made  available 
for  these  repairs.  Longer  term  concerns  were  that  the  government  (whoever  that  is) 
would  declare  the  flooded  land  to  be  wetland  and  make  it  impossible  to  ever  farm 
it  again  or  do  anything  with  it.  An  underhanded  land  grab,  if  you  will,  for  public 
purposes  without  compensating  the  private  owners. 

Again  the  Congress  came  through  with  the  Emergency  Wetland  Reserve  Program 
(EWJRP)  and  effected  and  qualified  landowners,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  choose  to  en- 
roll their  land  and  received  the  agreed-upon  compensation. 

However,  other  problems  still  exist.  59,000  acres  are  covered  with  sand  two  feet 
deep  and  deeper,  and  do  not  qualify  for  EWRP.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  some  lev- 
ees are  not  going  to  be  rebuilt  and  a  number  of  landowners  who,  because  part  of 
their  land  qualifies  for  EWRP,  part  of  their  land  is  sand-ravaged  and  qualified  for 
no  relief,  and  they  have  some  undamaged  land  but  not  enough  for  a  farming  oper- 
ation, want  out  of  the  river  bottom.  Land  is  for  sale  from  willing  sellers  and  private 
and  public  goals  can  be  achieved  through  irmovative  cooperation,  and  for  soon-to- 
be  obvious  reasons  we  have  called  this  cooperative  effort  "Restoration  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Bottomland."  The  concept  of  a  restored  Missouri  River  bottom  contains 
productive  farmland  protected  by  levees,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  land  for  pub- 
lic recreation,  restored  forests  for  forest  products  including  wildlife  and  a  purpose- 
fully planned  floodway  to  reduce  the  crest  and  damage  of  future  floods. 

The  Missouri  Department  of  Conservation,  whom  1  represent  here  today,  believes 
that  the  sanity  with  which  we  respond  to  the  Flood  of  '93  will  be  measured,  in  the 
final  analysis,  by  the  number  of  acres  we  add  to  the  floodway  and  the  sensitivity 
and  full  measure  of  protection  of  private  property  rights  that  we,  as  a  society  pro- 
vide, in  the  process.  The  Emergency  Wetland  Reserve  Program  (EWRP)  will  cer- 
tainly add  some  acres,  but  many  EWRP  contracts  will  be  for  lands  that  will  remain 
protected  by  levees.  Substantial  floodway  acres  will  still  need  to  be  added  if  we  are 
to  meaningfully  assist  in  bottomland  recovery,  floodway  restoration  and  reduction 
in  damage  of  future  flood  events.  The  Department  of  Conservation  proposes  that  we 
accomplish  a  portion  of  this  by  fee  title  land  acquisition  within  tJie  Missouri  I^ver 
floodplain  as  part  of  the  "Restoration  of  the  Missouri  River  Bottomland." 

The  present  federal :non-federal  cost-share  ratio  for  levee  repair  and  restoration  is 
75:25  which  provides  no  increase  in  the  floodways  and  no  improvement  in  compat- 
ible floodplain  uses.  We  propose  a  similar  ratio  for  land  acquisition  and  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Conservation  would  guarantee  the  25  percent  non-federal  match  up 
to  $10  million,  short-term,  with  discussion  of  an  additional  $10  million  over  the  long 
term.  That  first  $10  million  has  already  been  appropriated  and  now  awaits  some 
Federal  action. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  land  to  be  screened  for  acquisition  has  been  ten- 
tatively identified  by  the  Scientific  Assessment  and  Strategy  Team  (SAST)  of  the 
Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee  in  approximately  60  poly- 
gons containing  an  estimated  100,000  acres  (13  percent)  of  the  doodplain.  The  Gallo- 
way Report  recognizes  that  these  lands  are  in  high  energy  discharge  areas  and  criti- 
cal to  addressing  the  long-term  problems  of  flooding  in  the  Missouri  River  valley. 
These  land  acquisitions,  as  part  of  the  Missouri  River  bottomland  restoration, 
would: 

•  be  from  willing  sellers; 

•  permit  and  encourage  compatible  floodplain  uses,  including  farming  as  well 
as  public  access  and  use; 

•  address  the  59,000  acres  with  sand  deposits  greater  than  24  inches  which 
do  not  qualify  for  EWRP.  The  cost  of  removing  sand  one  foot  deep  from  an  acre 
is  estimated  at  $3,200  with  no  place  to  deposit  the  sand; 

•  provide  for  re-establishment  of  bottomland  forests. 

•  increase  the  area  of  the  functioning  floodway; 

Following  purchase,  levees  could  be  realigned  and/or  sdtered  to  achieve  the  great- 
est public  benefit  while  protecting,  through  purchase,  landowners  rights.  Levee 
breaches  could  be  repaired  on  the  upstream  end  and  levees  lowered,  in  varying  ele- 
vations, on  the  downstream  end.  Such  levee  alteration  would  permit  future  floods 
to  back  into  the  marginally  and  progressively  protected  areas  with  minimum  scour 
and  deposition. 

In  some  cases,  following  purchase,  levees  would  not  be  repaired  or  may  be  further 
breached  or  degraded.  Bottomland  forests  and  riparian  zones  would  be  restored  and 
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side  channels  could  be  opened  to  provide  riverine  habitat,  presently  in  short  supply. 
Habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife  species  would  be  created  and  enhanced  for 
many  threatened/endangered  species  including  neotropical  migrants,  piping  plover, 
least  tern,  bald  eagle,  pallid  sturgeon  and  paddlefish.  The  acquisitions  would  aid  in 
implementation  of  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan,  the  Missouri 
River  Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  Project,  and  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
wetland  protection  and  restoration  and  ecosystem  management  on  a  scale  never  be- 
fore possible. 

Paramount  in  all  of  these  bottomland  restoration  efforts  is  the  constant  awareness 
of  the  human  suffering  involved  and  a  necessity  to  pursue  this  public  agenda  with 
an  unequivocal  commitment  to  protect  private  property  rights  by  providing  com- 
pensation when  private  property  rights  are  converted  for  puolic  benefits.  Pursuit  of 
the  agenda  proposed  here  is  the  only  proposal  on  the  table  that  significantly  re- 
stores the  floodway,  reduces  the  crests  and  the  economic  impact  of  future  floods, 
lowers  Federal  exposure  to  future  costs  while  maximizing  environmental  enhance- 
ment and  fully  protecting  private  property  rights  and,  most  importantly,  is  backed 
up  with  non-federal  dollars. 

Through  this  approach: 

•  The  majority  of  the  bottomland  remains  in  private  ownership. 

•  Provisions  are  made  for  protected  farmland  as  a  compatible  floodway  use. 

•  The  local  tax  base  and  agri-business  infrastructure  is  protected. 

•  Cogent  public  policy  is  pursued  while  private  property  rights  are  protected. 

•  Federal  funds  can  oe  spent  on  bottomland  restoration  with  long-term  bene- 
fits instead  of  levee  repairs,  land  restoration  and  cleanup  which  are  remedial 
only. 

•  The  area,  scope  and  function  of  the  floodway  is  enhanced. 

The  Wetland  Reserve  Program  (WRP),  Emergency  Wetland  Reserve  Program 
(EWRP)  and  the  Environmental  Easement  Program  (EEP)  all  have  potential  to  help 
address  the  need  for  bottomland  restoration,  and  we  propose  to  increase  their 
attractiveness  to  producers.  Recognizing  the  need  to  encourage  landowner  participa- 
tion and  maximize  environment^  enhancement  and  public  benefits,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  purchasing,  in  fee-title,  the  residual  value  of  these  lands  and  converting 
them  to  public  ownership  while  continuing  pajonents  in-lieu  of  taxes. 

The  Flood  of  '93  and  the  never-before-seen  damages  it  wrought,  provides  us  with 
some  clarity  on  the  size  of  the  problem  and  the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented. We  believe  that  the  proposal  presented  here  comes  closer  than  anything  on 
the  horizon  to  being  equal  to  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and  the  immensity  of  the 
opportunity. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


Statement  of  Bruce  Mountain,  Director,  Wetlands  for  Iowa  Program 
an  alternative  floodplain  management  plan  that  worked! 

Senators — I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  todav  on  our  nation's  flood  man- 
agement policies.  My  name  is  Bruce  Mountain.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Wetlands 
for  Iowa  Program  of  the  Iowa  Natural  Heritage  Foundation.  The  Foundation  is  a 
statewide  land  trust  founded  in  1979,  with  over  6,000  members  and  donors. 

About  140  years  ago,  an  engineer  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  develop  the 
first  river  management  plan  for  the  country.  He  recommended  large  areas  of  the 
Mississippi  River  floodplain  be  used  for  flood  water  retention. 

However,  in  1861,  Congress  ignored  this  idea  and  instead  adopted  an  opposing 
view  to  contain  the  river  with  levees.  This  was  the  brainchild  of  Captain  Ajidrew 
Humphrey,  and  it  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Army — Corp  of  Engineers,  that  is.  It  appears  this  idea  worked  because  in  1926,  the 
Corp  proclaimed  in  its  annual  report  that  "The  Mississippi  is  safe  from  serious  flood 
damage."  Unfortunately,  the  river  did  not  get  a  copy  of  this  report,  because  if  it  had, 
the  great  flood  of  1993  wouldn't  have  occurred. 

Nature  operated  her  rivers  and  streams  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years  with  no 
help.  She  may  have  used  more  of  the  floodplain  than  absolutely  necessary,  but  then 
there  was  no  competition  for  this  land. 

Today,  there  is  competition  from  man  for  the  nation's  floodplains.  In  a  short  200 
years,  man  has  attempted  to  implement  his  own  plan  of  drained  prairie  potholes, 
channelized  streams  and  leveed  rivers.  But,  our  brash  inexperience,  shortsighted- 
ness, and  site  specific  planning  instead  of  ecosystem  planning,  has  become  dramati- 
cally evident.  The  Federal  government  has  the  ability  and  responsibility  to  put  some 
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balance  back  intx)  nature's  floodplains.  It  can  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  in  part- 
nership with  wilUng  landowners  in  Iowa. 

The  great  flood  of  1993  caused  untold  damages  in  Iowa  to  crop  ground  flooding 
millions  of  acres  for  weeks  at  a  time.  One  watershed  subject  to  some  of  the  most 
severe  damage  was  the  Iowa  River  basin.  This  river  starts  in  southern  Minnesota 
and  runs  366  miles  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  Louisa  County,  Iowa,  draining  more 
than  8  million  acres  along  the  way.  Six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa  River 
there  is  a  large  bend  which  has  been  leveed  since  1927  and  is  known  as  Louisa 
Levee  District  8.  This  district  encompasses  2,500  acres,  including  2,000  acres  of  crop 
ground.  The  area  is  owned  by  13  different  land  owners,  with  parcels  ranging  in  size 
from  13  acres  to  over  1,500  acres.  One  farm  is  owned  by  an  investor-operator,  and 
another  was  deeded  by  President  James  Polk,  under  Federal  patent  to  the  present 
owners'  great-great  grandfather  in  1846.  One  farm  was  acquired  by  duck  hunters 
in  1929  and  is  still  operated  as  a  private  duck  hunting  club  by  the  heirs  of  the  origi- 
nal partners.  The  area  contains  floodplain  forests  and  several  old  cut  off  ox  bows 
known  as  Spitznogel  Lake,  Rush  Lake,  Parsons  Lake,  Wilson  Lake,  Hall  Lake  and 
Diggins  Slough. 

When  the  levee  broke  in  June  of  1993,  it  was  the  15th  time  since  1927.  If  this 
had  not  occurred  in  conjunction  with  a  national  disaster,  the  opportunity  to  restore 
this  area  would  not  have  been  available.  The  levees  would  have  been  rebuilt 
($800,000),  the  drainage  ditches  cleared  ($400,000),  the  sandbars  removed,  the  scour 
holes  filled,  and  debris  removed  ($1,700,000).  This  estimated  $2.9  million  excludes 
the  costs  in  Federal  dollars  for  disaster  payments  ($200,000)  and  excludes  crop  in- 
surance payments  and  the  non-recoverable  costs  of  the  landowners. 

In  October  of  1993,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  the  Emergency 
Wetland  Reserve  Program.  This  is  a  disaster  aid  program  to  provide  compensation 
for  severely  damaged  crop  ground,  yet  break  the  cycle  of  paying  for  similar  damage 
caused  by  future  floods.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  staff  quickly  surveyed  the 
damage  in  each  county  and  assessed  landowner  interest  in  the  new  EWRP  program. 
In  Iowa  180  farmers  enrolled  14,000  acres  in  the  program.  In  Louisa  Levee  District 
8  the  damage  ranged  up  to  $3,000  per  acre.  The  landowners  of  Levee  District  8  were 
tired  of  fighting  the  river  and  were  receptive  to  the  easement  concept.  However, 
they  were  used  to  struggling  with  the  river  with  the  flood  prone  crop  ground,  and 
they  knew  the  Federal  government  would  pay  for  most  of  the  costs  of  rebuilding  the 
levee  and  drainage  systems.  In  addition,  u\ey  were  not  especially  warm  to  the  idea 
of  retaining  ownership  to  land  they  couldn't  farm  and  still  be  subject  to  county  real 
estate  taxes  which  aggregated  over  $27,000  per  year.  And  they  wanted  more  com- 
pensation than  just  the  $683  per  acre  as  available  through  the  EWRP  easement. 

The  SCS  Iowa  State  office  proposed  the  idea  of  a  buy-out  of  the  entire  levee  dis- 
trict if  the  district  was  dissolved  to  ensure  future  reconstruction  costs  wouldn't  be 
incurred.  The  size  of  the  levee  district  with  its  defined  boundaries  and  relatively 
small  number  of  land  owners,  made  this  an  ideal  pilot  project  for  alternative  flood- 
plain  management. 

This  project  worked  because  a  public/private  partnership  of  willing  landowners. 
Federal  agencies  and  non-profit  organizations  developed  a  successful  floodplain  con- 
version concept.  For  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the  levee  district  and 
paying  for  flooded  crops  in  1993,  this  project  will  permanently  return  Iowa  river 
floodplain  to  wildlife  habitat  and  flood  storage  capacity,  and  relocate  farmers  to  non- 
floodplain  farm  acres  for  more  reliable  farming  operations. 

The  SCS,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  FEMA,  agreed 
to  join  their  funding  capabilities  if  enough  of  the  farmers  participated  so  the  levee 
district  would  be  dissolved. 

The  Iowa  Natural  Heritage  Foundation,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  land  trusts, 
was  asked  to  act  as  facilitator  to  negotiate  the  purchases  and  coordinate  the  sur- 
veys, the  title  searches  and  develop  other  non-profit  funding  sources  such  as  Pheas- 
ants Forever,  Izaak  Walton  League  and  Waterfowl  USA.  The  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation  and  The  Conservation  Fund  provided  essential  interim  financ- 
ing for  the  project.  The  Iowa  Natural  Heritage  Foundation  has  offers  to  purchase 
over  2,500  acres.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  closing  the  land  purchases  and  transferring 
the  property  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  be  managed  as  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
Division  of  the  Mark  Twain  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  levee  district  has  been  dissolved 
and  now  the  river's  ecosystem  can  reacquire  some  of  its  natural  characteristics  for 
wildlife  habitat,  water  quality,  and  flood  water  storage  capacity. 

This  unique  project  is  giving  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  find  alternative  farm 
ground  to  continue  farming  without  fighting  the  floods.  It  provides  short-term  and 
long-term  savings  to  taxpayers.  A  one-time  fair  market  purchase  of  flood-prone  land 
is  much  cheaper  than  continued,  expensive  Federal  programs  to  rebuild  levees, 
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clean  drainage  districts,  repair  land  and  pay  disaster  payments — all  interspersed 
with  crop-deficiency  pajTnents  and  insurance  claims. 

The  Federal  government  still  has  the  responsibility  to  provide  existing  protection 
in  certain  floodplains.  But  it  also  must  develop  alternatives  to  controlling  nature 
such  as  relocating  willing  landowners  and  returning  parts  of  the  floodplain  to  the 
river. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  To  accomplish  this,  we  urge  Congress  as  an  initial  step  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  General  Galloway's  Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Commit- 
tee. 

2.  We  request  Congress  increase  funding  for  the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program  to 
allow  an  ecosystem  approach  to  floodplain  management.  During  the  latest  sign-up, 
over  4,000  Iowa  farmers  have  offered  57,000  acres  for  the  program,  however,  only 
17  percent  of  the  eligible  acres  offered  were  accepted.  This  program  provides  incen- 
tives to  farmers  to  cease  farming  marginal  wetland  areas  and  protect  and  restore 
these  areas  as  a  part  of  an  overall  floodplain  management  plan. 

3.  The  Environmental  Easement  Program  was  authorized  in  the  1990  Farm  Bill, 
but  it  was  not  funded.  This  Program  is  an  essential  tool  with  WRP  for  river  eco- 
system management.  We  urge  this  program  be  funded  to  help  protect  environ- 
mentally sensitive  land  adjacent  to  wetland  areas  and  be  delegated  to  the  SCS  for 
implementation . 

4.  We  also  urge  Congress  to  amend  the  tax  code  to  allow  farmers  to  defer  taxable 
gain  if  easement  proceeds  are  reinvested  in  farm  ground  within  two  years.  Other- 
wise, it  is  very  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  maintain  his  farming  operation  if  he  has 
to  pay  taxes  before  he  reinvests  in  other  farm  ground.  The  IES  allows  homeowners 
two  years  to  reinvest  sales  proceeds  and  there  is  no  reason  family  farmers  should 
not  be  granted  equal  status. 

5.  We  recommend  Congress  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  enlarge  and  rein- 
force the  Corps'  emergency  environmental  mission.  The  Corps  should  have  the  au- 
thority and  the  mandate  to  engage  in  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  floods,  ratiier  than  solely  controlling  and  channelizing.  We  must  look 
at  the  whole,  not  just  the  parts. 

CONCLUSION 

The  great  flood  of  1993  taught  us  some  severe  lessons.  First,  we  have  to  expand 
our  mission  from  just  controlling  the  water  that  affects  our  individual  properties; 
and  instead,  deal  with  the  effects  of  the  water  all  the  way  down  the  river  ecosystem. 

Second,  we  have  to  learn  to  live  with  the  river  system  by  holding  more  of  the  rain 
water  where  it  falls  and  by  slowing  its  movement  down  the  system,  thereby  allowing 
the  river  to  reestablish  some  of  its  checks  and  balances. 

Third,  we  have  to  stop  just  greasing  the  squeaky  wheel,  and  spread  the  available 
Federal  funds  for  floodplain  management  among  the  alternatives  that  benefit  the 
general  public.  This  incmdes  developing  a  management  plan  for  the  entire  river  sys- 
tem, coordinating  pertinent  programs  and  agencies;  and,  where  there  are  willing 
landowners,  giving  some  of  our  natural  resources  back  to  nature. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment. 


Statement  of  Timothy  Searchinger,  Environmental  Defense  Fund 

On  behalf  of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  American  Rivers,  I  thank  the 
committee  for  Hie  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony.  My  name  is  Timothy 
Searchinger.  Both  EDF  and  American  Rivers  are  national  not-for-profit  environ- 
mental advocacy  organizations.  I  am  a  senior  attorney  with  EDF  and  specialize  in 
water  resource  issues. 

I.  THE  CHALLENGE 

In  deciding  what  changes  are  needed  in  Federal  flood  control  policy  it  is  useful 
to  imagine  how  private  parties  and  local  governments  have  impacted  flood  policy 
over  our  history  when  freed  of  Federal  government  influence.  Their  reaction  has 
been  a  story  both  of  success  and  failure  which  demonstrates  well  how  people  will 
act  in  the  face  of  normal  incentives. 

First,  the  success:  Although  during  floods  we  are  exposed  to  the  important  excep- 
tions, the  truth  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  have,  on  their  own,  located  their 
activities  and  structures  out  of  harm's  way  unless  those  activities  have  a  great  need 
to  be  near  the  water.  That  is  true  even  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  lower  Missouri 
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Rivers,  which  experienced  the  brunt  of  last  year's  flood.  If  you  drive  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi or  lower  Missouri  Rivers,  you  do  not  need  a  map  to  locate  the  ffoodplain. 
The  nvers  are  bounded  by  narrow  flat  floodplains  which  spread  out  toward  clear 
bluff's.  The  overwhelming  majority-of  local  development  occurs  safely  on  these  bluffs. 
The  billions  of  dollars  paid  bv  the  Federal  government  for  damaged  structures  last 
summer  actually  went  toward  a  limited  number  of  small  towns  isolated  in  the  flood- 

Elain  or  houses  constructed  in  low-lying  areas  of  larger  towns.  The  key  conclusion: 
eft;  to  their  own  devices,  the  market  works.  The  vast  majority  of  people  will  live 
in  appropriate  places. 

Where  the  actions  of  people  and  local  governments  fail  (unless  government  poli- 
cies create  the  wrong  incentives)  is  where  people  lack  an  incentive  to  serve  a  public 
good.  Specifically,  local  and  private  actions  nave  failed  in  their  management  of 
stormwater.  The  most  pervasive  system  of  water  management  in  the  United  States 
is  not  levees,  or  wastewater  treatment,  or  even  irrigation:  it  is  drainage.  In  devel- 
oped areas,  impervious  surfaces  block  the  percolation  of  water  into  the  soils.  Pipes 
direct  water  into  channelized  streams.  In  agricultural  areas,  tile  pipes  drain  wet- 
lands into  similarly  channelized  streams.  This  rapid  movement  of  floodwaters  in- 
creases flood  peaks  and  therefore  flood  damages  downstream.  As  the  Floodplain 
Committee  stated: 

Flooding  can  be  increased  significantly  bv  the  runoff  from  land  that  has  been 
stripped  of  vegetation  or  covered  with  buildings,  pavements,  and  other  imper- 
vious materials.  Historically  the  approach  to  such  runoff"  has  been  to  confine 
and  transport  that  water  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  urbanization  spread,  this 
approach  contributed  significantly  to  increased  magnitude  and  frequency  of 
downstream  flooding  and  the  construction  of  flood  damage  reduction  struc- 
tures." OSharing  the  Challense,  ...  at  118). 
It  seems  obvious  that  the  Federal  government  should  attempt  not  to  interfere 
with  what  localities  and  private  parties  do  well  and  should  help  where  they  do 
badly.  And  there  are  examples  of  successful  Federal  programs.  The  flood  insurance 
program,  although  needing  improvement,  has  generally  represented  a  fair  quid  pro 
quo  in  which  the  Federal  government  helps  tJiose  who  live  in  floodplains  to  help 
themselves.  But  the  historic  role  of  the  Federal  government — a  role  wnich  this  com- 
mittee has  been  struggling  to  change  now  for  several  years — has  been  the  reverse 
of  this  sensible  policy.  First,  Federal  policies  have  meant  that  Federal  taxpayers 
have  assumed  most  of  the  cost  of  development  and  other  intensive  land  uses  in 
floodplains.  In  part,  this  role  reflects  the  inherent  sense  of  compassion  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  When  disasters  occur,  Americans  are  willing  to  help.  The  availability 
of  disaster  relief  in  all  its  many  varieties  provides  a  strong  incentive  for  floodprone 
activities  to  occur  because  Federal  taxpayers  assume  most  of  the  cost.  In  part,  how- 
ever,  water  resource   policy  has  had  the  goal   of  subsidizing  intensive  uses  of 
floodplains  on  the  theory  that  those  subsidies  contributed  to  net  economic  develop- 
ment. Billions  have  been  spent  on  structural  flood  control  measures  to  encourage 
people  to  live  in  floodplains  or  to  farm  in  more  intensive  ways.  . 

At  the  same  time  that  Federal  programs  have  encouraged  activities  in  floodplains, 
other  Federal  programs  have  encouraged  water  to  be  directed  their  way.  Many 
water  resource  projects  constructed  by  me  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  have  channelized  streams  to  permit  more  rapid  drainage  of  local 
areas. 
There  are  three  basic  problems  inherent  in  this  combination  of  policies. 

Inefficient  Water  Management  Systems 

One,  this  approach  is  inefficient  because  it  contributes  toward  a  structure  of  over- 
laid water  management  systems  that  are  increasingly  at  war  with  each  other.  One 
system  consists  of  drainage  pipes  and  local  channelized  streams  that  move 
stormwater  rapidly  downstream  from  developed  areas  and  agricultural  fields.  This 
drainage  system  circumvents  the  naturally  slow  filtering  process  of  water  through 
soils  and  plants  that  provide  natural  water  quality-  improvement  and  flood  protec- 
tion. A  second  flood  control  system  includes  levees  and  dams  to  protect  downstream 
areas  from  the  floodwaters  directed  their  way.  And  a  third  water  quality  system 
consists  of  wastewater  systems  designed  in  part  to  ameliorate  the  environmental 
problems  caused  by  the  first  two  systems.  That  third  system  has  recently  included 
requirements  to  retrofit  stormwater  controls  to  remediate  water  quality  problems: 
problems  directly  related  to  stormwater  management  that  limits  contact  between 
stormwater  and  soils  and  vegetation. 

Increasing  Flood  Damages 

Two,  this  system  has  created  a  pattern  of  consistently  increasing  flood  damages, 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  per  capita  aft«r  adjusting  for  inflation.  The  magnitude 
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is  high.  As  the  recent  report  of  the  Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review 
Committee  summarized,  over  the  last  thirty  years,  average  riverine  flood  damages 
have  exceeded  $2  biUion,  but  those  damages  has  grown  to  $3  biUion  over  the  last 
ten  vears.  (Interagency  Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee,  Sharing  the 
Challenge:  Floodplain  Management  Into  the  21st  Century  (1994). 

Why  does  the  quantity  of  flood  damages  continue  to  increase.  One  reason  is  that 
drainage  provides  an  ever  increasing  growth  in  flood  peaks.  A  second  major  reason 
is  that  structural  flood  protection  has  an  unanticipated  flaw:  When  structures  fail — 
whether  because  of  a  larger  flood  than  design  or  simply  unanticipated  failure — the 
amount  of  flood  damages  is  generally  greater  than  if  flood  control  structures  had 
never  been  built.  That  occvu^  in  part  because  flood  control  structures  encourage  de- 
velopment or  intensive  agriculture  in  hazardous  areas  behind  structures,  such  as 
levees.  It  also  occurs  because  structures  that  fail  unleash  walls  of  highly  destructive 
floodwaters  that  crush  houses  and  scour  farm  lands.  (A  good  example  in  the  last 
flood  were  the  scour  holes  that  formed  immediately  behind  levees  that  failed  along 
the  Missouri  River,  releasing  large  quantities  of  sand  that  severely  damaged  agri- 
cultural land.)  This  indirect  increased  level  of  flood  damages  is  virtually  never  in- 
cluded in  cost  benefit  analyses. 

The  third  reason  is  that  the  Federal  government  has  removed  much  of  the  risk 
of  living  in  floodplains  that  individuals  continue  to  live  there  and  to  engage  in  inten- 
sive farming  even  where  they  are  flooded  repeatedly.  Sharing  the  Challenge  empha- 
sized this  point.  Although  last  summer's  $12  billion  disaster  is  often  referred  to  as 
a  "500  year"  flood,  the  truth  is  that  much  of  the  area  of  flood  damage  experienced 
only  the  size  of  flood  expected  to  recur  every  twenty  years.  Flood  records  from  1848 
also  indicate  a  larger  total  volume  of  floodwaters  flowing  past  St.Louis.  In  recent 
years,  the  region  as  a  whole  experienced  highly  destructive  floods  in  1973  and  1986 
and  there  have  been  many  smaller  floods  in  between.  Thus,  although  the  geographic 
and  long  period  of  last  year's  flood  was  unusual,  the  areas  flooded  had  generally 
seen  floods  often  before.  For  example,  Sharing  the  Challenge  identified  5,723  struc- 
tures damaged  in  the  flooded  States  an  average  of  3  times  each  simply  in  the  fifteen 
year  period  of  1978  to  1993.  (This  figure  represented  only  those  structures  com- 

Sensated  by  flood  insurance  although  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  structures  hold 
ood  insurance.)  The  supporting  report  by  the  Strategic  Assessment  Study  Team 
(SAST)  also  made  a  random  sample  of  eleven  levees  along  the  Lower  Missouri  River 
damaged  in  last  year's  flood.  This  sample  found  that  the  average  levee  had  been 
damaged  ten  times  in  the  roughly  fifty  year  period  since  1942,  an  average  of  once 
every  five  years  not  counting  last  year.  Two  levees  had  been  damaged  five  times 
over  the  last  twelve  years. 

In  general,  Federad  money  went  to  assist  people  who  had  already  received  Federal 
assistance  many  times  before  in  repetitively  flooded  towns  or  portions  of  towns,  re- 
petitively breached  levees,  repetitively  flooded  agricultural  fields.  During  disasters, 
Americans'  compassion  commands  that  we  assist  those  in  need.  But  the  year  aft^r 
a  disaster  is  the  time  our  leaders  can  insure  that  unnecessary  taxpayer  expense  and 
suffering  do  not  continue  to  recur. 

Environmental  Damage 

The  third  problem  with  Federal  flood  control  policy  is  its  contribution  to  the  deg- 
radation of  many  of  this  country's  aquatic  systems.  Although  the  problems  of  aquat- 
ic systems  seem  to  be  conunorJy  understood  by  the  concept  of  pollution,  scientists 
today  believe  that  changes  in  the  physical  structure  and  hydrology  of  aquatic  sys- 
tems cause  the  most  significant  degradation.  These  observations  were  well  summa- 
rized by  the  Natural  Resource  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1992 
in  their  report.  Restoration  of  Aquatic  Ecosystems:  Science  1  Technology  and  Public 
Policy.  As  the  report  explained,  when,  how  long  and  how  high  a  river  has  high 
water  is  oft«n  critical,  as  is  when,  how  long  and  how  low  a  river  has  low  water. 
It  is  generally  critical  that  a  -river  remain  connected  to  its  floodplain,  so  that  fish 
can  spawn,  or  take  refiige  from  rushing  deep  water,  and  so  that  the  right  aquatic 
vegetation  is  created  for  migratory  birds.  It  is  generally  critical  that  fresh  water 
continue  to  mix  with  salt  water  in  an  estuary  at  the  right  times  so  that  marine  life 
can  spawn.  It  can  be  critical  that  a  river  discharge  its  sediment  through  a  marsh 
rather  than  into  open  water  to  continue  to  replenish  the  marsh.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
the  timing  and  volume  of  stormwater  that  pulses  out  of  drainage  pipes  and  into 
local  streams  will  determine  whether  they  can  continue  to  provide  the  habitat  for 
aquatic  life  or  be  scoured  into  unnatural  shapes. 

The  typical  drainage  project  and  the  typical  flood  control  project  change  the  hy- 
drology and  physical  structure  of  aquatic  systems.  A  levee  will  cut  a  river  off  from 
its  floodplain.  A  dam  will  cause  a  river  to  pool.  Drainage  may  eliminate  the  wet- 
lands that  contribute  the  base  flow  of  water  to  a  river  during  the  summer  dry  sea- 
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son.  And  all  these  changes  may  have  cascading  effects  in  estuaries  that  provide 
spawning  for  almost  80  percent  of  our  commercial  fisheries.  These  changes  elimi- 
nate natural  patterns  of  flow  into  estuaries.  For  this  reason,  any  water  resources 
project  that  contemplates  alterations  in  the  natural  structure  and  hydrology  of  an 
aquatic  system  is  likely  to  have  significant  environmental  effects. 

Corps  projects  have  long  included  specific  efforts  to  mitigate  impacts  on  fish  and 
wildlife.  But  environmental  analysis  has  not  focused  on  physical  structure  and  hy- 
drology Instead,  environmental  consequences  of  projects  are  measured  by  their  di- 
rect effects  on  the  habitat  of  species  of  high  public  concern,  such  as  waterfowl  or 
sportfish.  As  a  result,  planners  often  determined  that  specific  habitat  mitigation 
projects,  such  as  a  specific  system  of  waterfowl  impoundments,  could  offset  the  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  a  project. 

Yet,  Corps  projects  have  themselves  demonstrated  that  aauatic  systems  are  highly 
complex  and  that  the  impacts  on  alterations  tend  to  go  far  beyond  impacts  on  a  few 
target  species.  Only  last  week,  a  distinguished  international  cast  of  river  ecologists 
gathered  in  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin  in  a  conference  on  large  floodplain  rivers.  Their 
summary  document  of  the  conference  concluded:  "Reaction  to  stresses  [from  alter- 
ations of  hydrology  and  physical  structure]  is  often  expressed  catastrophically 
through  critical  breakpoints  that  can  only  be  determined  retroactively." 

Sharirw  the  Challenge  summarized  the  impacts  on  the  Missouri  River  that  have 
resulted  from  combined  flood  control  and  navigation  projects. 

"Parts  of  the  Missouri  River  were  well  known  as  a  braided  river  with  swift  muddy 
flows.  The  historic  floodplain  was  a  ribbon  of  islands,  chutes,  oxbow  lakes,  back- 
waters, marshes,  grasslands,  and  forests.  .  .  .  Between  1879  and  1954,  human  ac- 
tions and  natural  changes  shortened  the  river  by  45.6  miles,  reduced  river  surface 
area  by  over  50,000  acres,  reduced  the  number  of  islands  from  24,419  acres  to  419 
and  converted  nearly  67,0000  of  river  habitat  from  public  to  private  ownership,  most 
to  agriculture. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  Missouri  River  has  been  impounded,  another  one-third 
channelized,  and  the  hydrologic  cycle,  including  temporal  flow  volume  and  sediment 
transport,  has  been  altered  on  the  remainder.  .  .  .  Prior  to  1954.  .  .  the  river  was 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium;  net  sediment  entering  a  reach  replaced  an  equal  amount 
leaving  allowing  for  ample  habitat  development  and  aquatic  nutrition.  .  .  .  Changes 
in  basin  and  floodplain  physiography  and  channel  morphology  (i.e.,  shape]  have  re- 
duced commercial  fish  harvest  by  more  than  80  percent.  .  .  .  Thirty-four  species  of 
Missouri  River  Basin  stream  fish  are  listed  by  States  as  rare,  threatened,  endan- 
gered, or  as  species  of  special  concern.  The  pallid  sturgeon,  piping  plover,  least  tern, 
and  bald  eagle  are  all  native  Missouri  River  species  listed  as  endangered  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service."  {Sharing  the  Challenge  at  53-54) 

In  two  cases.  Corps  projects  that  led  to  unexpected  declines  of  major  ecosystems 
have  recently  resulted  in  major  studies  to  plan  ways  to  restore  those  systems  by 
restoring  the  natural  hydrology  One  example  is  the  coastal  marshes  of  Louisiana. 
The  Mississippi  River  naturally  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  extensive 
coastal  marshes — nursery  grounds  for  20  percent  of  the  United  States  fisheries.  The 
River  contributed  sediment  to  the  marshes  and  regularly  switched  directions.  For 
navigational  purposes,  the  Corps  dredged  a  permanent  channel  so  the  River  now  di- 
rects sediment  directly  off  the  Continental  shelf  Loss  of  sediment  flow  to  the 
marshes  has  led  to  their  erosion  at  more  than  25  square  miles  per  year. 

Another  example  is  the  Florida  Everglades.  There  the  Army  Corps  constructed  a 
network  of  1,400  miles  of  canals,  levees  and  large  pumps.  Believing  that  environ- 
mental needs  turned  largely  on  the  annual  average  volume  of  water  delivered  to  the 
Everglades,  planners  projected  that  the  system  could  be  operated  to  maintain,  and 
even  improve,  environmental  conditions.  However,  Everglades  species  turned  out  to 
require  specific  complex  and  still  poorly  understood  seasonal  and  geographic  pat- 
terns of  water  distribution.  Alterations  of  these  patterns  of  flow  have  meant  a  de- 
cline in  wading  bird  populations  by  more  than  90  percent,  and  a  status  of  threat- 
ened or  endangered  by  more  than  two  dozen  species.  Scientists  have  recently  point- 
ed to  changes  in  the  pattern  of  freshwater  flows  through  the  Everglades  into  Florida 
Bar  as  the  reasons  for  a  recent  collapse  of  the  Bay:  a  collapse  that  occurred  only 
within  the  last  five  years. 

In  each  case,  scientists  have  concluded  that  the  systems  are  sufficiently  complex 
that  only  by  restoring  some  more  natural  patterns  of  water  movement  can  the 
ecosystems  be  saved.  The  lesson  is  that  water  resource  projects  must  attempt  to  pre- 
serve natural  hydrology  and  physical  structure  whenever  possible  because  humans 
do  not  know  enough  and  cannot  afford  to  replicate  their  functions  one  by  one.  Cor- 
relatively,  where  natural  hydrology  and  physical  structure  are  altered,  mitigation 
must  focus  on  restoring  those  qualities  rather  than  on  attempting  to  build  and  man- 
age habitat  for  individual  species  of  concern. 
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n.  THE  SOLUTIONS 

Sharing  the  Challenge,  .  .  .  ,  the  "Galloway  Committee"  report,  makes  several 
positive  recommendations  for  a  more  sensible  flood  abatement  policy  to  achieve  mul- 
tiple purposes  of  decreased  flood  damages,  decreased  Federal  taxpayer  costs,  and 
greater  environmental  preservation  and  restoration.  The  report  provides  several 
guiding  principles. 

One,  those  who  engage  in  flood-prone  activities  in  floodplains  should  bear  the  risk. 
This  recommendation  is  sound  economically  and  sound  equitably.  Only  by  assuring 
that  those  who  engage  in  hazardous  activities  in  floodplains  bear  costs  of  the  risk 
can  we  assure  at  a  minimum  that  those  activities  that  do  occur  have  an  economic 
justification. 

Two,  management  of  floodplains  and  watersheds  must  be  integrated  because  the 
two  problems  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation.  By  decreasing  the  quantities  of 
stormwater  directed  rapidly  downstream  through  sound  agricultural  practices,  wet- 
land preservation  and  restoration  and  other  practices,,  there  are  opportunities  to 
limit  downstream  flooding. 

Three,  access  for  rivers  to  their  floodplains  is  a  critical  component  of  the  health 
of  a  river.  Without  that  access,  rivers  will  decline  and  ultimately  collapse. 

Four,  decisions  for  flood  control  policies,  floodplain  land  use,  and  environmental 
policy  should  be  integrated.  There  are  opportunities  to  accomplish  both  flood  abate- 
ment and  environment  enhancement  collectively,  and  sound  planning  should  assure 
that  those  opportunities  are  taken  advantge  of.  Changes  must  be  made  in  planning 
documents  and  institutional  planning  mechanisms  to  assure  that  these-policies  are 
coordinated. 

Five,  we  must  make  efforts  to  assure  that  disaster  relief  does  not  itself  encourage 
imprudent  floodplain  activities.  Rules  designed  to  assure  that  individuals  purchase 
insurance,  assume  cost-sharing  responsibiHties  and  conform  to  sound  engineering 
and  land  use  codes  must  be  tightened  and  not  waived  during  disaster  eventi. 

Building  on  these  principles,  we  wish  to  make  several  specific  recommendations 
for  implementing  them  through  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act. 

1.  Authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  help  municipalities  manage 
stormwater  for  downstream  flooa  abatement  and  habitat  restoration. 

Stormwater  management  provides  an  opportunity  to  address  a  variety  of  water 
resource  needs  simultaneously.  Instead  of  draining  water  rapidly  downstream,  com- 
munities can  engage  in  measures  to  store  this  runoff"  in  constructed  wetlands  or  de- 
tention basins,  or  in  restored  riparian  zones  and  bends  and  turns  of  local  creeks. 
Such  measures  would  not  only  address  local  drainage  problems,  but  would  help  com- 
munities address  their  stormwater  water  quality  requirements  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  They  can  also  provide  attractive  local  amenities.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  broader  interests,  such  measures  would  help  restore  the  natural  habitat  char- 
acteristics of  rivers  and  streams  and  could  abate  flooding  downstream. 

Communities  now  do  not  have  incentives  to  take  advantage  of  these  potential 
multiple  objectives.  The  cheapest  manner  in  which  developing  communities  can 
avoid  local  flooding  is  often  to  direct  stormwater  rapidly  downstream.  That  helps  the 
local  community  but  only  at  \he  expense  of  downstream  communities.  The  Clean 
Water  Act  reduces  the  utility  of  this  technique  because  it  imposes  water  quality  re- 
quirements that  are  more  likely  to  be  violated  by  rapid  drainage.  But  the  Clean 
Water  Act  does  not  require  or  provide  incentives  for  communities  also  to  restore 
habitat  or  to  reduce  downstream  flooding. 

The  Corps  can  assist  communities  to  assure  that  their  drainage  and  water  quality 

firojects  also  address  downstream  flood  protection  and  restoration  of  local  habitat, 
ndividual  projects  should  be  specifically  authorized,  but  the  Corps  should  be  gen- 
erally authorized  to  work  with  municipalities  in  multipurpose  stormwater  control 
projects  and  to  fund  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  those  elements  of  a  project  that  provide 
benefits  for  restoration  of  habitat  and  downstream  flooding. 

2.  Establish  rules  to  govern  environmental  restoration  projects. 

In  Section  306  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990  Congress  pro- 
vided that  environmental  enhancement  would  be  a  "primary  mission"  of  the  Army 
Corps  civil  works  program.  In  1992,  after  surveying  the  desperate  condition  of 
America's  aquatic  ecosystems,  the  National  Research  Council  recommended  a  broad 
national  commitment  to  restore  those  ecosystem.  Despite  the  law  and  this  rec- 
ommendation, the  Army  Corps  has  pursued  few  environmental  projects.  Part  of  the 
reason  has  been  interpretations  of  Section  306  that  have  required  a  linkage  between 
environmental  restoration  and  an  existing  Corps  project.  Perhaps  more  importantiy, 
the  lack  of  a  clear  set  of  rules  to  govern  Corps  planning  of  environmental  projects 
has  stymied  implementation  of  Section  306.  Unless  a  Corps  mission  has  a  clear  set 
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of  rules  and  implementing  manuals,  the  mission  is  effectively  invisible  to  Corps 
planners. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  amend  WRDA  to  enact  specific  rules  to  establish 
unequivocally  that  restoration  of  aquatic  ecosystems  is  a  mission  of  the  Corps.  We 
recommend  the  following  principles: 

•  There  should  be  no  linkage  requirement  to  existing  Corps  projects. 

•  Corps  efforts  at  aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  should  attempt  to  build  on 
other  environmental  restoration  missions  established  by  Congress.  Examples  in- 
clude national  estuary  plans  under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  recovery  plans  for  en- 
dangered species  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  and  the  National  Water- 
fowl Management  Plan.  To  assist  in  that  coordination,  the  Corps  should  have 
generic  authority  and  a  budget  to  participate  in  reconnaissance  studies  for 
projects  that  mesh  with  those  planning  efforts,  and  projects  should  receive  a  fa- 
vorable approval  by  the  agencies  responsible  for  those  other  projects  before  au- 
thorization. 

•  Local  sponsors  should  be  able  to  meet  their  sponsorship  obligations  through 
in-kind  contributions.  Restoration  projects  will  include  costs  for  land  acquisition 
and  costs  for  moving  earth  around  as  part  of  the  effort  to  restore  hydrology  and 
appropriate  habitat.  But  those  projects  will  also  include  a  large  quantity  of  sci- 
entific analysis  and  labor  intensive  work  such  as  planting  of  vegetation.  Many 
State  and  local  governments  have  skills  to  implement  these  measures  through 
existing  budgets  or  through  special  budgets  for  summer  youth  labor,  for  exam- 
ple. For  conventional,  structural  projects,  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  local  and  State  governments  can  provide  services  in  a  manner  sub- 
stantially different  and  more  cheaply  than  the  Federal  government.  But  for  en- 
vironmental projects,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  in  special  benefits  from  in- 
kind  contributions,  and  they  should  be  permitted. 

The  cost  share  for  environmental  restoration  should  be  50  percent  generally, 
but  projects  of  critical  Federal  importance  should  be  75  percent  Federal. 

•  Restoration  should  focus  on  making  natural  systems  self-sustaining  rather 
than  on  highly  managed  projects.  Restoration  should  focus  on  efforts  to  restore 
a  more  natural  hydrology  and  physical  structure  to  aciuatic  ecosystems. 

3.  Amend  Section  1135  of  the  1986  Water  Resources  Development  Act  to  make 
it  more  meaningful. 

Section  1135  authorized  $25  million  per  year  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
modify  existing  projects  to  enhance  the  environment.  Unfortunately,  the  Corps  has 
barely  utilized  this  authority,  never  spending  more  than  a  few  million  dollars  per 
year.  In  part,  the  reason  is  an  extraordinarily  bureaucratic  approval  process  tnat 
requires  proposals  to  move  up  to  headquarters  and  back  to  field  level  three  teams 
before  a  project  can  be  approved.  Another  critical  reasons  is  that  the  Corps  has  in- 
terpreted Section  1135  as  permitting  modifications  only  to  the  exact  structures,  i.e, 
dams  and  levees,  constructed  by  the  Corps.  Frequently,  the  intelligent  effort  to  miti- 
gate the  impact  of  a  project  is  to  restore  habitat  or  to  make  other  modifications  in 
other  areas  impacted  by  the  project.  The  third  critical  inability  of  local  sponsors  to 
make  cost-share  contributions  in-kind.  We  recommend  that  Congress  modify  Section 
1135  to  include  projects  designed  to  mitigate  or  enhance  areas  impacted  by  a  Corps 
project.  And  for  the  reasons  described  above,  such  environmental  projects  would  per- 
mit in-kind  contributions  toward  local  cost-sharing. 

4.  Revise  the  Principles  and  Guidelines  and  implementing  technical  manuals  to 
create  an  analytic  framework  for  environmental  projects  and  to  create  a  preference 
for  water  resource  projects  that  simultaneously  accomplish  economic  and  environ- 
mental objectives. 

The  Principles  and  Guidelines  for  water  resource  projects  do  not  contemplate  en- 
vironmental restoration  programs.  Although  they  do  not  prohibit  such  projects,  they 
provide  no  guidance  for  evaluating  them.  For  this  reason  alone,  they  need  revision. 

An  additional  reason  is  that  the  ideal  water  resources  project  is  a  project  that  si- 
multaneously accomplishes  both  economic  and  environmental  objectives.  There  are 
many  such  tools  available  to  use  natural  ecological  features  to  achieve  flood  control 
objectives  along  with  environmental  enhancement.  The  P&G's  should  reflect  a  pref- 


manuals. 

5.  Reform  P.L.  84-99. 

Under  P.L.  84-99,  the  Army  Corps  has  authority  to  repair  any  flood  control  struc- 
ture damaged  in  a  natural  disaster.  The  Corps  will  repair  these  structures,  such  as 
levees  and  dams,  even  if  the  Federal  government  played  no  role  in  their  construc- 
tion: no  Federal  financing,  of  Federal  cost-share  analysis,  no  environmental  review. 
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For  a  levee  built  to  hold  only  a  ten  year  flood,  this  program  means  that  the  Corps 
will  repair  the  levee  on  average  once  every  ten  years. 

Intended  primarily  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  Corps  to  help  communities  respond 
to  a  natural  disaster,  P.L.  84-99  has  effectively  become  an  entitlement  program  for 
flood  control  structures  that  is  distinct  from  all  other  activities  in  floodplains.  Those 
who  construct  houses  in  floodplains  must  purchase  flood  insurance;  under  legisla- 
tion now  moving  through  Congress,  farmers  in  floodplains  must  purchase  crop  in- 
surance. Yet,  if  any  person  chooses  to  construct  a  levee  or  other  flood  control  struc- 
ture, the  Federal  government  will  assume  the  cost  of  repairing  it  after  floods. 

The  only  requirement  for  participation  in  the  999  program  is  that  a  levee  be 
maintained  according  to  sound  engineering  practices.  That  is  a  good  requirement, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient.  P.L.  84—99  is  unsound  for  the  simple  reason  that  free  Federal 
flood  insurance  for  houses  would  also  be  unsound:  It  imposes  a  tax  on  Federal  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  private  interests  that  voluntarily  assume  risks;  and  it  encourages 
risky  activities  in  floodplains  that  would  not  take  place  if  left;  to  deal  with  market 
forces. 

The  Corps  will  engage  in  a  primitive  cost-benefit  analysis  before  rebuilding  a  pri- 
vate levee.  But  this  cost-benent  analysis  simply  compares  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
levee  with  the  value  of  the  farmland  behind  it.  It  makes  no  effort  to  anticipate  the 
cost  of  repairing  levees  over  the  long-term,  or  the  high  taxpayer  costs  of  paying  dis- 
aster relief  on  farmland  flooded  during  levee  failure.  It  also  makes  no  effort  to  deter- 
mine that  the  levee  was  cost-effective  to  build  in  the  first  place.  Essentially,  without 
any  Congressional  approval,  it  puts  the  Federal  government  in  the  position  of  silent 
partner  with  any  private  economic  enterprise  that  chooses  on  its  own  to  construct 
a  levee. 

The  Missouri  River  provides  a  good  example  of  the  unsound  and  inefficient  results 
from  this  program  because  Missouri  River  levees  violate  all  the  basic  rules  of  flood- 
plain  management.  A  basic  requirement  of  the  Federal  flood  insurance  is  that  no 
development  constrict  a  river  within  its  fioodway.  the  floodway  is  an  area  that  is 
typically  twice  the  width  of  the  river  that  is  considered  necessary  for  a  river  to  con- 
vey flood  flows  downstream  effectively  during  a  flood.  The  levees  along  the  Missouri 
River  completely  eliminate  any  floodway.  More  importantly,  the  levees  constrict  the 
river  from  itself  they  are  located  in  the  middle  of  what  was  naturally  the  river. 

The  history  of  this  novel  result  began  when  the  Army  Corps  build,  rock  dams  into 
the  river  to  encourage  water  to  move  rapidly  and  more  deeply  down  a  narrower 
channel  for  navigation  purposes.  The  area  between  the  dams  filled  with  sand,  be- 
came forest,  and  then  was  cleared  for  farmland.  State  law  permitted  farmers  to  gain 
property  rights  to  this  new  property  that  formerly  had  belonged  to  the  river  and 
to  tne  public.  Farmers  then  built  levees  along  the  edge  of  this  new  farmland.  That 
is  the  middle  of  where  the  river  once  flowed. 

Not  surprisingly,  these  levees  fail  repeatedly.  The  SAST  demonstrated,  moreover, 
that  catastrophic  levee  failures  occurred  repeatedly  where  levees  attempted  to  block 
what  had  once  been  natural  side  channels.  The  only  reason  these  levees  were  built 
in  these  locations  in  the  first  place  is  that  the  Federal  government  has  assumed  al- 
most all  the  cost  of  repairing  the  levees  after  they  fail. 

Obviously,  many  levees  are  sound  economic  investments  warranted  by  the  wealth 
of  farmland  protected.  But  levees,  like  any  other  investment,  should  warrant  the 
test  of  the  market.  If  they  are  truly  efficient,  private  parties  will  build  them. 

A  second  problem  with  the  P.L.  84-99  program  is  that  it  does  not  provide  flexibil- 
ity to  implement  non-structural  responses  to  flood  disasters.  This  committee  helped 
launch  a  new,  sounder  era  in  flood  policy  last  fall  when  it  authorized  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  help  towns  relocate  out  of  the  floodplain.  That  permitted  people 
to  avoid  simply  rebuilding  in  the  same  areas  that  had  repeatedly  flooded.  The  key 
to  making  such  a  policy  work  is  flexibility  in  disaster  funds.  When  the  same  funds 
that  would  be  used  to  relocate  people  back  in  harm's  way  could  be  used  to  relocate 
them  on  safer  ground,  and  when  those  people  want  to  relocate  it,  it  is  obvious  that 
those  funds  should  be  available  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Increased  flexibility  in 
disaster  assistance  is  one  of  the  core  recommendations  of  the  Galloway  report. 

We  recommend  that  the  private  parties  who  benefit  from  the  P.L.  84-99  program 
be  required  to  assume  the  costs.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Corps  receive  the 
flexibility  to  work  with  other  agencies  in  relocation  efforts  if  relocation  is  the  pref- 
erence of  the  local  community  after  a  flood. 

6.  Build  on  the  tools  established  in  Section  1103  of  the  1986  Act  to  establish  a 
joint  State/Federal  and  interagency  team  to  coordinate  flood  control  and  ecosystem 
management  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Basin. 

An  important  recommendation  of  Sharing  the  Challenge,  ...  is  that  one  entity 
be  established  to  coordinate  floodplain  policy  and  ecosystem  management  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  basin.  The  reason  is  simple:  What  happens  in  one  part  of  the 
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basin  has  great  implications  for  what  happens  in  other  parts  of  the  basin,  yet  no 
entity  is  even  responsible  for  gathering  and  maintaining  information.  We  agree  with 
this  general  recommendation  and  believe  that  such  a  function  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Federal  and  multistate  effort  already  established  by  Section  1103  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986.  That  section  established  an  interagency 
Environmental  Management  Technical  Center  to  gather  information  about  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River.  That  center  has  developed  sophisticated  computer  informa- 
tion systems  and  has  become  the  repository  of  the  sophisticated  data  base  created 
by  SAST  regarding  the  Upper  Mississippi  Basin.  The  section  also  created  a  planning 
and  coordinating  process  cnat  includes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  the  upper  Mississippi  basin  States.  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  be  added.  With  this  addition,  this  existing  structure  provides  several 
advantages  for  developing  a  coordinated  floodplain  and  ecosystem  management  plan 
for  the  basin. 

•  Sharing  the  Challenge,  .  .  .  properly  recommends  that  States  take  the  lead 
in  floodplain  management  in  coordination  with  the  relevant  Federal  agencies. 
This  structure  permits  that. 

•  The  structure  already  exists;  relationships  have  already  been  developed; 
substantial  work  has  already  been  done;  and  States  have  confidence  in  the 
structure.  Even  if  another  entity  could  work  successfully,  the  time  spent  in  es- 
tablishing it  and  building  trust  in  it  would  be  long  and  wasteful. 

•  This  structure  already  possesses  the  necessary  buildings  and  computer  re- 
sources to  do  the  job. 

•  The  Federal  budget  already  includes  an  annual  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately $20  million  that  would  be  adequate  to  handle  the  additional  tasks.  In 
today's  tight  budgetary  times,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  duplicate  structure  could  be 
adequately  funded. 

7.  Authorize  a  Missouri  River  floodway  to  be  acquired  from  willing  sellers. 

Last  year's  flood  revealed  the  inherent  problems  with  the  location  of  many  levees 
along  the  Missouri  River.  It  also  left  behind  an  unfortunate  residue:  feet  of  sand 
on  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  farmland  behind  levees  that  failed.  From 
any  disaster,  however,  we  should  attempt  to  derive  opportunity.  This  residue  of 
sand  has  created  the  opportunity  to  create  much  of  the  needed  floodway  necessary 
to  limit  future  flood  damages,  and  it  would  be  located  exactly  in  the  locations  where 
levees  make  the  least  sense.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  floodway  can  begin  to  move 
the  Missouri  River  back  toward  ecological  health. 

Missouri  agencies  have  themselves  identified  millions  of  dollars  that  they  can  con- 
tribute toward  the  creation  of  such  a  floodway.  To  help  restore  the  Missouri  River, 
to  assist  impacted  farmers,  and  to  save  on  future  flood  damages,  Congress  should 
authorize  establishment  of  a  Missouri  floodway  from  willing  sellers. 
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ATCHISON    COUNTY    LEVEE   DISTRICT   NO    1 
REPRESENTING    THE    MISSOURI    RIVER    BASIN 
RICHARD  S.  GARST,     PRESIDENT 
R.R.4    BOX    68W 
WATSON,    MISSOURI    64496 

United  States  Senate 

Committee  of  Environment  and  Public  Works 

Chairman;  Senator  Max  Baucus 

Subj:    Sharing  the  Challenge;  Floodplain  Mainagement 
into  the  21st  Century 

Senator  Baucus, 

As  farmers,  land  owners,  business  men,  and  representatives  of  Atchison 
County   Levee  District  No.    1    from  the  state  of  Missouri,  we  are  here  today 
to  testify  and  comment  on    the  300   page   report  published  by  the  Interagency 
Floodplain  Management  Review  Committee,  headed  by  General  Gallovay.      We 
very   much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee. 

The    300   page   draft  prepared  by  the  Interagency  Floodplain  Management 
Review  Committee  contains  an   enormous  amount  of  information 
to  be  considered.  One   of  the  concerns    that  we  have    is    the 
speed  at  which    this  "blueprint  for  change"  is  being  forwarded  with 
hopes  of  immediate  approval,  funding,  and  implementation.   Granted  the 
1993  Flood  has  prompted  a  review  of  the  floodplain  management  plans 
that  are  in  place  and  rightfully  so.       We   realize    the  great  flood  of  1993 
was    very  costly  to    the    taxpayer.  However,    one   must   not   only  challenge 
some    of  the  recommendations  of  the   committee,  but  also  some  of  the 
statements  used  by  the  committee  to  propel  their  "blueprint". 

The  very  first  paragraph   of  the  Abstract  contains  information  that 
is  not  only  inaccurate   but  is  also  misleading.       In  most   areas  of  the 
Midwest,  the  flood  of  '93   was   not    just   another    of    the   many  that    have 
been  seen  before  and  will  be  seen   again.      Once    or    twice    in  100   years 
can   hardly   be  considered  often  by  anyone.      The   abstract  states  in  the 
opening  paragraph  that  flood  flows  similar  to  those  experienced  by  most 
of  the  Midwest  will  continue   to   occur.      If  in  fact  this  was  believed  to 
be  true,  there  would  be  mass   exiting  occuring  by  people  from  the 
floodplalns,  without  government  manipulation.   However,  it  is   apparent 
that  the  professionals  on   the  committee  base  their  motivation  for  such 
radical  changes    on    these   opening   statements  and  beliefs  contained  in  the 
Abstract . 

We  would  like  to  see  measures  taken  to  Improve  our  flood  protection 
rather  than  see  them  reduced  as   mentioned    in  the  report.   In  the  great 
flood  of  1881  which  covered  a  large  part  of  the  river  basin,  there  were  no 
levees   whatsover .    However,    the  water  level  was  some  3  feet  higher  than  the 
water  level    in  1993.      The  lowering  of,  or  eliminating  our  levee  systems  is 
not  the  answer.   The  most  cost  effective  approach  we  believe  will  be  to 
improve  upon  the  floodplain  management  that  is  already  in  place.    We 
also   believe  that  the  environment  in  these  areas  of  study  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  improved  by  decisions  and  programs  that  have  already 
been  implemented. 
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In  paragraph  four,  it  is  stated  that  flood  control,  navigation  and 
agricultural  activities  severely  reduced  available  floodplain  habitat  and 
compromised  natural  functions  on    vhich    fish  and  wildlife  rely.  Can  this 
be  quantified?   Severely  means  what?,  and  compared  to   what?   It  could  also 
be  said  that  the  building  of  roads,  intersate  systems,  railroads,  towns, 
communities  including  the  urban  sprawl,  and  other  infrastructures  that 
are  important  to  the  economic  well  being  of  the  people  has  severely 
reduced  available  floodplain  habitat  and  compromised  natural  functions 
on    which  fish  and    wildlife  rely.   Reducing  the  amount  of  habitat  by 
any   amount  is  reduction,  but  by  whose  standards  and  by  whose   definitions 
do  they  become  severe. 

No  one   will  argue  the  need  to  review  and  better  ourselves  in  floodplain 
management,  not  only   individually  but  collectively  as   a    nation. 
This  tasJt  is  enormously  important  for  everyone  and  hov   it  is 
carried  out  has   economic,    social,    and   environmental  impacts.   The  report 
falls   shozt   of   giving  us  those  impacts  .  To   suddenly  and   quickly  abandon 
the  system  that  has  been  in  place  based  upon  the    flood   of    'S3    is 
ludicrous.   We  would  expect  the  same  safeguards  from  flooding  as    the 
earthquake  areas.   People  are  not  removed  from  these  areas  but  have 
learned    to    improve  building  structures  to    withstand  a  certain  magnitude 
of  power  from  earthquakes.   In  the  same  way,    buildings  on    the  coasts 
that  experience  hurricanes  are  able    to   better    withstand  the  forces 
of  wind  and  water.   Buying  up  beach   property  and   moving  people  out 
is  not  the  solution.   But  regardless  of  protection,  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes  will  continue.' 

In  paragraph  seven  of  the  abstract,  it  states  that  "by  controlling 
runoff,    managing   ecosystems    fo   all    their  benefits,  planning   the    use   of 
the    land   and    identifying  those  areas  at  risk  many  hazards  can   be   avoided . " 
Much-  of  this  is  already  being  done   by   private  citizens  and  local 
governments   and   agencies .       To   thrust  this  to  a  national  effort  that  goes 
beyond  anything  other  that    recognizing      the   need    for    improvement  will 
just  add  to  our  "more  goverment"  is  better  mentality. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  factor  in  contributing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  '93 
floods   has   not   even  been  mentioned.  The   population  that  lives  along 
the   rivers   have   experienced  a    30   year    invasion    that  has  effected  not 
only  themselves  but  nov   the   nation.  That    invasion   has   been    the    tremendous 
amount  of  soil  erosion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  upland  areas  of  our 
country.      During   the   past  thirty  years,  production  agriculture  has  been 
in  high  gear.   Tillage  practices  removed  grasslands  and  other  protective 
cover  from  the  soil  surface  in  the  uplands.  Heavy  rains    then    in  turn 
take  this  soil  into  the  drainage  systems,  and  eventually  Into  the  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams,    reducing  there  capacity  to  carry  runoff.   Again,  this 
has  not  occurred  overnight  or    even  in  a  few  years,  but  over  30   years. 
The   good   news  is  that    this    erosion   has    been   addressed  and  continues  to 
be  addressed.   Farmers,  along  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  have 
been  very  aggressive    over    the  last  10   years    in    reducing  this  erosion. 
Terracing,  less    tillage,    and   no-till  farming  practices  have   reduced  the 
amount  of  erosion  substantially.  The   bad   news  is  that  this  reduction  did 
not  occur  until  a    large    percentage    of    our    drainage  systems  that  include 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  111 inois    rivers  have  been   silted  in  by  this 
upland  runoff   and   erosion.  Nov   that    this    trend    is   stopped,    and   given    the 
present  flood   control    structures  that    are  now  in  place  that  have    worked 
extremely   well,  a  more  cost  effective  approach  could  be  to  clean    the 
drain.       The   silt  removed  from  this  approach  could  fortify  and  strenghten 
the  existing  structures  and  increase  the  flow  capacity  of  the  rivers,  and 
thereby  decrease  the    frequency  and   severity  of  the  floods.   This  would 
greatly  increase  the  ability  to    control    runoff,    one    of    the  goals    the 
committee  mentions  in  their  approach. 
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We  also   strongly  believe  that  the  environmental  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed,  including  the  management  of  ecosystems    for    all    their  benefits, 
can   be  dealt  with  under  the  current  methods  of  floodplain  management. 
There  are   many  vorkable   and   more   cost  effective  methods  to  accomplish 
these  long  term  environmental  concerns    than  what  is  presented  by  the 
committee.  A   visit  to  the  vast  majority  of  tiie   areas    of  study  will 
reveal  a  more  natural  habitat  in  the  existing  environment  than  many  would 
lead  you  to  believe. 

The   final    paragraph   states  "the   nation   knows   where  to  go  with 
floodplain  management  and  hov   to   get  there".   It  goes  on   to  say  that 
"this    report    provides    a    map  showing  the    shortest    route  to   success.   It 
now   must  take  the  actions   required  to  do  so."      It  is  ironic  that  only 
after   a    few  short   months    of   floodplain  management   review,    a  select  group 
of  professionals  can   boldly  say   that    the    "nation   knows    where    to   go",    and 
"how   to   get    there". 

I  am  asking  for  a  very   serious  and  perhaps  exhausting  review  and 
study  of  the  proposed  changes  that  this  committee  is  recommending.  To 
allow   this    fast    track   approach   without  it  being  contested  or  reviewed 
by   those    "outside"   the  government  is  nothing   short  of  a  form  of  government 
that  just  collapsed    in  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of    the  issues  brought 
up  by  the  committee  are  worth  considering  and  solving.   Let's  don't 
go  backwards  and  try  to  undo  what  has  been    done,    but  let  's    go    forward 
and  solve   collectively   the   challenges    we    face.      I    believe  that  our 
representative  form  of  government  still  works.'   I  also  believe  that  most 
if  not  all    of    the  issues   and   problems    that    General    Calloway  and   his 
committee   have   prof essioanally  communicated  and   researched  can  and  will 
be  resolved,  but  we  need  to  look  at  all    the  alternatives. 

In   the  future  we  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  have  input  or 
serve  on   committees  that  so   drastically  effect    our    livelihood.   At  local 
levels,    if  the   committee ' s   recommendations    were  to  be  followed,  our  school 
systems    would  be  adversely  effected  by   the  lowering  of  property  values, 
tax  revenues  would  decrease  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  farmland.   Every 
acre  of  corn  and  soybeans   produced  in  the  state  of  Missouri  generate 
$73.00    in  taxes.  Our  country  has  a  competitive  edge  in  food  production  in 
a  global  economy.      The   production    in    these    floodplain   areas   contribute 
signifcantly  to  this  advantage. 

In  closing,    again   we   appreciate    the   opportunity  to   ask  and  encourage  you 
to  weigh  our  concerns   about    this  report.  We   sincerely  invite  you  and  your 
committee  to  visit  our  area   and    the   areas    that   are   affected   by   floodplain 
management.      The   magnitude  of  the  review  committee's  proposals  deserves 
a  closer    look.       We   believe    the  private  sector ' s   views  are  only  beginning 
to  surface  and  have   not   been   equitably  sought. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Atchison   County  Levee  District  No.  1 
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R.R.  #4  •  Warsaw,  IL  62379 
Pheasant  •  Chukar  •  Quail 


,  .     „  ,j     „  HUNTING  PRESERVE 

John  Caldwell  (217)647-3355 


June    25,     1994 


To  The  Upper  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Group: 

We  are  the  owner's  of  a  hunting  preserve  business  located  in  the 
Hunt  Drainage  District,  SW  of  Warsaw,  IL.  We  had  just  completed  our 
5th  year  in  business  before  the  flood  of  '93. 

For  those  of  you  who  do  not  know  what  a  hunting  preserve  is,  it 
is  a  recreational  business.  The  preserve  is  located  on  more  than  700 
acres  with  a  lodge  that  overlooks  the  Mississippi  River,  where  people 
from  more  than  a  dozen  states  have  came  to  relax  and  to  hunt  wildlife 
that  has  been  managed  on  this  preserve.  The  business  had  doubled  every 
year  for  the  first  4  years  and  tripled  the  5th  year.  The  6th  year  which 
was  1993  was  zero.  Not  only  was  this  a  terrific^-  financial  loss  to  us, 
it  had  to  hurt  the  business  community  in  the  local  area  as  well,  because 
our  clients  were  not  here  to  spend  money  at  gas  stations,  convenience 
stores,  motels,  and  sporting  good  stores. 

THe  Great  Flood  of  '93  caused  a  loss  of  managed  wildlife  habitat. 
Also,  a  considerable  loss  of  wildlife  was  experienced.   Pheasant,  chukar, 
quail,  deer,  and  wild  turkey  were  lost  because  of  the  flood.   It  is  going 
to  take  many  years  to  restore  habitat  and  get  the  wildlife  to  return 
to  this  area  with  a  managed  restocking  program. 

We  are  totally  convinced  tht  if  we  had  had  500  year  levees  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River   like  they  have  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  River 
we  would  not  have  experienced  the  tremendous  financial  hardship  that 
this  flood  caused. 

Hoping  you  will  take  these  comments  into  consideration. 

Respectfully, 
'  THE  BREAK  HUNTING  PRESERVE 
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HilKiew  Drainage  and  Levee  District 

Box  72 
Winchester,  IL  62694 

Commissioners:  Bookkeeper: 

Ron  York.  Sr.  Christine  Montgomciy 

AlanHallock 

Clair  Wilson  District  Manager: 


Darrell  Clanton 


TESTIMONY 


Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
July  19, 1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Clair 
Wilson.  I  represent  the  districts  on  the  Illinois  River.  1  am  a  commissioner 
on  the  Hillview  Drainage  and  Levee,  the  largest  district  on  the  Illinois  River. 

On  August  1,  1993,  at  three-thirty  in  the  morning  our  levee  was 
overtopped  by  the  backwater  from  the  Missoun  River.  Our  farm  was  the  last 
flooded  on  the  lUinois  River. 

My  great-grandfather  bought  the  land  on  which  we  now  hve.  My 
grandfather  added  to  it,  my  father  added  to  it,  and  my  brother  and  I  have 
added  to  the  base  farm. 

In  1980,  my  brother  and  I  started  buying  the  farm  the  second  time. 
This  time  from  the  IRS  in  the  form  of  inheritance  tax.  The  government  took 
our  tax  money  with  open  arms.  We  still  have  a  Uttle  to  pay,  and  now  we  find 
oiurselves  faced  with  a  dim  future  of  high  crop  insurance,  inadequate  levees, 
and,  if  flooding  h^pens  now,  the  possibility  of  the  government  having  the 
authority  of  taking  my  inheritance. 

The  insmrance  rates  are  at  the  same  level  as  if  we  had  no  levees  at  aU. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  river  levee  failed  since  its  conception  in  1906. 
One  would  think  it  is  prearranged  to  drive  us  off  our  land  instead  of  a 
national  mandatory  crop  insurance  program  that  was  affordable  and  would 
work.  To  me,  this  is  like  tearing  off  the  East  Wing  of  the  White  House 
because  a  cherry  tree  has  grown  too  large  and  has  grown  too  close  to  the 
White  House  for  its  own  good.  We  were  placed  on  this  earth  to  have 
dominion,  not  to  be  dominated  over  by  our  environment. 

Since  the  flood,  I  have  talked  to  the  older  people  of  our  district  and 
asked  why  our  ancestors  came  to  the  river  bottom  to  settle.  The  reason  was 
water  and  the  availability  of  it.  In  our  case,  we  have  made  an  investment  to 
irrigate  our  total  farm  with  an  endless  amount  of  pumpable  water.  Now,  this 
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very  water  is  being  used  to  question  our  intelligence  of  what  is  politically 
correct  for  us. 

Our  navigation  levees  on  the  Illinois  River  have  worked  for  eighty 
years.  They  have  protected  us  and  our  crops  but  now  need  to  be  improved. 
Oiu^  nver  is  so  flat  thanks  to  Lock  and  Dam  26  bemg  raised  twice  m  sixty 
years  and  nothing  bemg  done  to  compensate  for  the  mcreased  sedimentation 
and  the  now  rapid  upland  water  runoff.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  people  Uving  in 
the  river  bottom  the  carry  the  whole  burden  for  all  of  agriculture  and 
mdustry  that  depend  on  the  river.  Our  river  must  be  dredged  and  the  dut  put 
on  the  levees  to  strengthen  them. 

Our  districts  aheady  had  a  well-balanced  ecosystem  before  the  Flood 
of  1993.  Because  of  the  flood,  ail  animals  and  vegetation  and  even  our  nut- 
bearmg  trees  were  killed.  Before  the  flood,  we  had  estabhshed  wetland 
areas.  If  we  are  the  be  good  stewards  of  this  again,  we  must  have  adequate 
levees  to  do  so. 

As  farmers,  we  have  been  ignored  completely  by  the  government  and 
agencies  from  appointments  to  any  of  the  committees  that  are  deciding  our 
future.  I  would  like  to  say  there  is  enough  room  for  all  interest  groups 
without  making  a  hardship  on  one  segment  of  the  population  because  of  one 
special  mterest  group's  ideas  who  are  completely  removed  from  the  area 
Itself 

Please  consider  what  the  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Association  is 
proposing,  it  is  for  the  well-being  of  our  nation. 


(^o  h^r  /tW  Ay . 
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TESTIMONY 

SENATE  COMMTITEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC  WORKS 

July  12.  1994 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Bill  Lay.  I  am  secreuu-y 
of  the  Levee  District  No.  6  of  Howard  County  a  levee  which  was  privately  constructed 
but  was  enroUed  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program.  The  district  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Missouri  River  between  Glasgow  and  Boonville,  Missouri.  Wc  appreciate  the  time 
allowed  for  our  testimony  Kgaiding  the  rcpon  on  flood  plan  management  prepared  by 
General  Callaway  and  the  Interagency  Hood  Plain  Management  Review  Q)mmittee. 

THE  1993  Flood  was  without  precei>ent  in  modern  ttmes. 

The  flood  of  1993  in  the  Midwest  was  a  hydrometeoroiogical  event  without 
precedent  in  iiwdem  times.   In  teniis  of  precipitation  ainounis,  record  river  kvcls,  flood 
duration,  area  of  flooding,  and  economic  losses,  it  surpassed  all-pnevious  floods  in  the 
United  States..  "At  45  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  streamflow  gaging  stations,  the 
peak  discharge  rate  (flowratc)  exceeded  that  of  the  1  -percent  dnnual-chancc  (100-ycar) 
flood  value.*" 

Flood-peak  diM;lutrgcs  Uial  exceeded  the  10-year  recurrence  interval  were  recuidcd 
at  134  streamflow-gaging  stations  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  At  42  streamflow- 
gaging  stations,  the  peak  discharge  was  greater  than  the  pervious  maximum  known 
discharge.  At  14  additional  gaging  stations,  peak  discharges  cxceetkd  the  previous 
maximum  regulated  peak  discharge.  At  46  gaging  stations  including  all  Missouri  River 
gaging  stations  including  and  below  the  Rub,  Nebraska  gage,  peak  discharges  exceeded 
100-year  recurrent  intervals.^ 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  Floods  equal  to  and 
greater  than  the  flood  of  1993  will  continue  to  occur'  and  that  "Flood flows  similar  to  those 


1  Sharing  itat:  Challenge  (Drali) .  page  11.  note  6  Charles  Parrctt.  Nick  B.  Mclcher.  and  Robot  W. 
James.  Jr..  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Circular  1 120-A,  Flood  Discharges  in  Tlic  Upper  Miwiswippi  River 
Batin.  1993.  Second  printing  (with  rcvuimis).  September  24,  J993. 

2  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Circular  1 120-A.  Rood  Discharges  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  1993. 

PM«« 

3  Sharing  the  Challenge  (Draft) ,  Conclusion,  page  74. 

-  1  - 
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experienced  tfy  most  t^the  Midwest  will  continue  to  occur*  This  view  appears  to  be 
unsupported  by  the  facts. 

Near  the  end  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Task  Force's  report  il  was  slated  "...  the  volume 
of  runoff  and  flood  peaks  will  increase  in  the  future  because  of  urbanization.  ...  The 
streets,  parking  lots,  gutters,  dmins,  and  stonn  sewers  accompanying  urbanization  convey 
rainfall  rapidly  to  stream  channels.  Natural  channels  are  often  straightened,  deepened  or 
lined,  transmitting  flood  waves  downstream  more  quickly.  Storm  waters  can  therefor 
accumulate  downstream  more  quickly  than  in  the  natural  river  systems  and  produce  higher, 
sharper  flood  peaks.  Unless  steps  are  taken  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  urbanization,  flood 
volumcH  and  peaks  will  coiitinue  to  rise."^ 

If  this  be  true,  then  why  arc  the  lieavy  burdens  being  placed  upon  those  farming  the 
bottoms?   Why  would  not  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  waters  from  accumulatin]; 
downstream  more  rapidly  and  reducing  the  flood  peaks?  Is  it  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
disturb  the  urban  dweller  and  simply  transfer  the  cost  of  their  lack  of  concern  and  care  upon 
the  bottom  fanners? 

The  \}.S.  Interagency  Advisoiy  Committee  on  Water  Data,  1983  explains  the 
concept  of  100-ycar  discharges  as  follows: 

"For  comparative  purposes,  flood-peak  di^icharges  are  referenced  to  a 
specific  recurrent  interval  for  probability  of  occurrence.  The  recurrence  interval  is 
the  average  number  of  years  between  occurrences  of  annual  peak  discbarges  that 
equal  or  exceed  a  specified  discharge.  For  example,  a  discharge  tliat  has  a  100-year 
recurrence  interval  is  so  large  that  an  equal  or  greater  annual  peak  discharge  is 
expeaed,  on  average,  only  once  in  any  100-ycar  period.  Because  tlie  random 
nature  of  flood  events,  the  times  between  annual  peak  di.scharges  of  a  certain 
magnitude  are  far  from  uniform;  a  large  flood  in  one  year  docs  not  preclude  the 
occurrence  of  an  even  larger  flood  the  next  year,  in  any  given  year,  the  annual  peak 
discharge  has  1  chance  in  100  of  equaling  or  exceeding  the  100-ycar  flood  * 


*  Sharing  Uk  ChaUen]^  (Draft) ,  Abstract.  pa{e  1. 

'  Staring  tlK  Challenge  (Draft) ,  |Mgc  74. 

^  U.S.  Geolo^al  Survey  Circular  1 120-A.  Flwxl  Di.%liargei>  in  Die  U|ipei  Missisiiippl  River  Basin  1993, 

page  2. 

-  2  - 
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The  Task  Force  points  out  that  "What  happened  in  the  Midwest  in  1993  could 
happen  again  in  the  near  future!"''    However,  it  would  be  just  as  probable  that  it  might 
never  happen  again. 

STOUCTURAL  BENEFITS  WORK 
The  Task  Force  repoit  shows  that  damages  prevented  by  the  water  control 
management  of  flood  storage  reservoirs  ainuuntcd  to  $11. 5  billion  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  during  the  1993  flood;  $4.0  billion  by  the  storage  of  flood  water  in  the  .six  mainstem 
reservoirs,  $3.4  billion  by  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  tributaries  and  $4. 1  billion  in 
damages  because  of  the  levee  project^.' 

Prevented  damages  on  Missouri  River  of  $11.5  billion 


Levees 
35% 


Six  Mainstem 

Reservoirs 

35% 


Tributory  Reservoirs 
30% 


THE  PlCK-SlX)AN  PLAN 

The  Task  Force  lepon  points  out  that  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  was  not  fully 
implemented  as  to  the  width  of  the  floodplain,'  however,  fails  to  point  out  that  only  38  of 
the  1 10  reservoirs  called  for  by  the  Pick- Sloan  were  constructed. 


''  .Sharing  the  ChaUeojC  (Draft) .  page  71. 
*  Shming  the  Challenge  (Draft) ,  page  27. 
'  Shviog  the  CliaUenge  (Draft) ,  page  fH. 
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Pick  Si.oan  reservoir  projects 

Completed 

Abandoned 

Total 

Upper  Missouri 

4 

15 

19 

Yellowstone 

4 

23 

27 

Minor  Western 

a 

10 

15 

Niobrara,  Platte  &.  Kansas  River 

17 

10 

27 

MiMOuri  River 

6 

0 

6 

l>owcr  Missouri 

2 

5 

7 

Total 

38 

63 

101 

Despite  this  the  irport  finds  that  "Although  flood  damage  reduction  re<«-voirs  and 
levees  reduce  the  risk  uf  flooding,  they  do  not  eliminate  il."^^  This  sliould  not  come  as  any 
shock  since  the  1993  flood  was  a  much  larger  flood  than  hod  been  planned  for  by  Col.  Pick 
and  that  his  plan  was  far  fnxn  being  fully  implaiieated. 

For  example  in  the  Grand  River  basin  the  Chillicothe  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
...  was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  as  pan  Of  a  flood-control  plan  for  the 
Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  ChiUicothc  damsitc  is  on  the  Grand  River  near 
Fountain  Grove,  Missouri,  about  455  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  authorized 
reservoir  would  have  a  capacity  of  2,400,000  acre-fiect,  and  would  control  the  runoff  from 
an  area  of  6^50  square  miles,  80  percent  of  the  Grand  River  basin  area.  Some  62,000 
acres  of  flood  plain  land  in  the  Grand  River  basin  below  the  damsite  would  receive  flood 
protection  from  the  reservoir  operation.  The  phiuaiy  objective  at  the  time  of 
preauthorization  planning  was  flood  control,  and  no  con.servation  ^itarage  was 
contemplated." 

A  report  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  Kansas  City  office  in  June  of  1963  which 
recommended  that  seven  (7)  smaller  dams  be  substituted  for  the  Chillicothe  dam  but  those 
were  never  built.  These  dams  had  4,334,600  acre  feet  of  storage  and  of  which  3,428,300 
acre  feet  were  devoted  lo  flood  control.  These  dams  were  as  follows: 


to 


Sharing  the  Ch8llcn(e  (Draft) ,  page  52. 
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Pattonsburg.  Grand  River 
IVenton,  Thon^son  River 
Mercer.  Weldon  River 
Linneus,  Locust  creek 
BrookfieW,  West  YcUow  Qcek 
Braymer,  Shoal  Creek 
St.  Catbeiine,  Hit  YeUow  Creek 
Total  Storage  capacity 


Total  Storage 

1.847.000  acre  feet 
898.700  acre  feet 
368.400  acre  feet 
445.200  acre  feci 
137.200  acre  feet 
414,300  acre  feet 
123.800  acre  feet 

4.334.600  acre  feet 


Flood  Control 

1,430.000  acre  feet 
748.100  acre  feet 
326,000  acre  feet 
407,700  acre  feet 
1 17,200  acre  feet 
299.500  aac  feet 
100,0009  acre  feet 

3,428.500  acre  feet 


Not  one  of  the  flood  control  reservoirs  planned  for  the  Grand  River  was  ever 
constructed.  As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  implement  the  plan  tlie  flow  from  the  Gntnd  River 
made  a  devastating  contribution  to  the  1993  flood  on  the  Missouri  River.  Water  in  the 
Grand  River  takes  two  days  to  flow  from  Sumner,  enter  the  Missouri  River  and  flow  to 
Boonville.  The  following  chart  C0Qq)ares  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  the  Grand  near 
Sumner  to  flte  amount  of  water  flowing  in  the  Missouri  two  days  later  near  Boonville. 


Grsnd  RIvar  flew  m  9wmn«r  eocnpvr^  to  HiMowri  Klvw  flew 
•t  Boonvllt*  2  day*  l»t*r 


•00.000 
BOO  .000 
400.000 


*  -tlR    11  JLAjUUUL    -  -  .  - 

^  300,000  •  -  II  n  n  ft*  —  J  -  -  -  -  —  -------- 


I  ■  5»<nA«.0«         [^  Oif^MfM  a«««y.  .Urn  j 


Tlic  following  shows  the  effect  from  the  Grand  discharge  of  194.700  cfs  on  the 
Missouri  River  at  Boonville  flow  on  July  12ih  1993. 
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C«nM6ullen  i»  Ft9w  of  KUMouri  Rlv*r  •(  Boonviii*.  July  li.  ima 


Orwd  Rk«.  Guim* 
44K 


(FlBvlQwaivaippradTHM.  Titan  irnn  Cotpi  of  Englncwt  VAC  wNcfi  riM  noi  bMn  r«;<n*r  updaid  l 


Apparently,  many  flood  control  benefits  have  been  derived  from  the  part  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  which  was  implemented.  Had  the  plan  been  fully  implemented  much  of 
the  devastating  crest  during  the  suminer  of  1993  cotild  have  been  avoided. 

The  Task  Force  Report  might  wish  to  address  what  the  results  of  fully 
implementing  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  might  be,  or  what  modifications  might  be  made  to  the 
Pick- Sloan  plan  to  provide  more  protection  for  the  flood  plain.  The  1993  flood  clearly 
showed  the  vahie  of  the  flood  control  stnictures. 

MINIMAL  VALUE  OF  NON-STRUCTURAL  APPKOACHES 

The  Task  Force  reports  that  66%  of  the  acreage  affected  by  the  1993  flood  is  in 
agricultural  productira)''  and  that  restored  wetlands  have  only  a  niiniitial  effect  on  the  flood 
of  1993.^^   if  agriculture  were  completely  driven  out  of  the  flood  plain  by  the  proposed 
exoititaot  levcc  restrictions  and  red  tape  and  by  huge  crop  insurance  premiums,  everyone 
would  seem  to  agree  that  the  flood  levels  wouki  not  be  signiflcautly  reduced. 

VICTIMS  OT  OTHER  NATURAL  DISASTER'S  HAVt  NOT  BEEN  SADliLED  WITH  BURDENS 

Tbc  1993  flood  was  not  the  largest  disaster  this  nation  lias  ever  endured.  Both 
Humcane  Hugo  and  the  December  1992  coastal  stomi  iliat  struck  New  York,  New  Jersey, 


"  Sharing  the  ChiiUcngc  (Draft) .  page  46  note  2;   Soil  Conservation  Service.  Regional  Analysis  of  U 
Nbuort-ndResouiceAiett,  AgncuUvacHandbuuk296.CNoDate) 
^2  SInnng  Uk  ChaUen|e  (Draft) ,  page  38  conclutina. 
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Massachusetts.  Delaware  and  Connecticut  were  more  costly  in  terms  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program."  Although  not  a  flood  insurance  problem,  no  doubt  the  California 
earthquake  vas  abo  most  costly. 

Why  are  not  those  who  live  in  the  coastal  stonn  zones,  the  Hurricane  zones  and  the 
earthquake  zones  saddled  with  restrictions  similar  to  tho.se  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon 
Ae  bouom  farmers?  Were  not  those  disasters  costly  to  the  government  in  the  form  of  relief? 
Is  it  because  such  a  su^cstions  would  be  considered  absurd  and  highly  unfair?  Why  then 
should  they  be  proposed  to  apply  to  us?  If  the  relief  expenses  are  so  high,  would  it  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  government  to  get  out  of  the  relief  business?  Could  not  the  administration 
expense  of  the  relief  be  sharply  reduced  to  keep  the  costs  in  line?  Would  not  this  be  a 
proper  subject  for  further  invcstigatioD? 

THE  COSTLY  ENVIRONMENTAL EXPEKlMtNT. 
There  is  a  lack  of  an  accurate  characteriMtiou  of  the  biological  eflecis  of 
environmental  changes.  Because  of  their  noii-niaiket  nature,  enviromitenlal  quality, 
ecosystem  health,  the  existence  of  endangered  species,  and  other  social  effects  are  not 
easily  qualified  in  monetary  values,  i"*  Why  then  should  extensive  benefits  be  assumed  for 
the  nebulous  environmental  benefits  when  ihc  flood  conlrol  and  navigation  benefits  that 
have  been  substantiated  over  the  years  are  ignored.  If  the  flood  control  and  the  navigation 
benefits  are  to  be  examined  so  strictly  then  the  environmental  benefits  should  be  examined 
with  the  same  care. 

Respectfiilly  Submitted. 


WilliiamD.Uy 
Route  3.  Box  199 
Fayette,  Missouri  6S248 
(816)  248-3068. 


13  Sharing  the  ChalWugc  (Draft) ,  page  33 

'^  Sharing  Ihc  ChaUenge  (Dra/i) .  page  107.  note  2«.  The  Etoiiumics  Advisory  Croup  pointed  (nil  (hat 
there  exist  methuUs  for  quantifying  and  monetizing  environmental  benefits  and  costs  but  these  methods 
tiequenUy  cannot  be  used  because  of  the  lake  of  an  aucuraie  churautcri^aiion  of  the  biological  effect.?  of 
cnviixninental  chanfcs. 
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Statement  of  David  McMurray.  Upper  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Association 
We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press some  of  our  thoughts  and  concerns  regarding  the  extremely  ^^^tfll  i<,^nA  nffl^n^ 
hyTl  Report.  ''''''"  "^'""^^PP^  "^"'^  ^««^"  and  VnuSutoIhe^r  'ilulsl^Tei 
I  am  David  McMurray,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Upper  Mississioni  FlonH 

inThrHf'fn^^'^"'  ^"r?  ^  '"«"^^«''  °^«  ^^'"-^  generation  fanSfng  eni?priTe^  oS 
in  the  Hunt  Drainage  District,  Hancock  County,  Illinois  i^'pose  locaiea 

.ni?2  limited  time  we  cannot  comment  on  every  finding  of  fact  or  every  oroDosed 
action  or  vision  embodied  in  this  report.  We  must  add  that  we  are  morethaK  3liS 
to  participate  in  further  discussions  on  these  matters.  The  issues  Raised  bvthiir^^ 
fuTalt:" S^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ""'^^  ''  -^'^  ^--n'«  Sr  eToTomi'^n'^cui: 
fk^^^  report  raises  a  very  basic  conflict  between  the  concept  of  stability  and  erowth 
through  flood  control,  and  the  concept  of  severely  limiting  growth  and  habftetTon 

Th?  Flood 'of  lg9?'lh!'ifJ''^'*r-  '"^  ZT^'"'^-  While  icKl^g  in  pSkula? 
n!!,1f  K     f^^P' *"«  ifsue  IS  being  used  by  special  interest  groups  to  attack  and 

r^^t  nVfiT"  rights  relating  to  private  property  and  economic  freedom.  The  direct 
result  of  the  proposals  embodied  in  the  report  is  to  effect  oublic  control  nrT«n 
demnation  of  tL  eff-ective  use  of  millions  of  acres  of  privaS  land  ^thoSt  c^^^^^^ 
TouIi.llti^:J^'.  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  °^P"^^^  P-P^^y  without^^iSi^Tnrarn 
^Zl  l^fKu'^'r^.  ^^  collection  of  the  data  by  the  Review  Committee  and  agree  with 
l^Ll^^  ^^^^  presented.  Clearly  excessive,  if  not  historic,  rainfall  caused  m^or 
fh^!fn  i°f  "P^^""^  agriculture  ana  some  communities.  The  resulting  r^inoff-fSm 

JStrwrc^wrar^SitixSrr'""'  ^'^  ^^^^^^  "^^^^^'''^  ^-^ «--  "-^ --s 

The  findings  of  fiscal  damage  estimates  of  $12  to  $16  billion  is  indeed  massive 

?$67oT«Tl!-^f'  "^,*'!"".  '^  ''  important  to  note  tJat  approximiSrSO  percent 
($6  to  $8  bilhon)  was  related  to  agriculture.  70  percent  of  this  ammmf  r«4  9  t«  tt  c 

an  n  rs  i^  m  MlliL^^^"'^^^  <^^^EesPf^r^ilt^ST:^!s':%^e  ta' 
cates  iL  ovS-  100  000  horL"!?;^^  V"  ^^^^^^^^^ed  as  "floodpfain".  The  report  indi- 
cates tnat  over  lUO.OOO  homes  filed  for  assistance  under  various  oroerams  and  thnf 
S1L?2  ^^"^^""^  °^^-^  registrations  for  individual  disaster  "ssfstonc^Tthe  entire 
hilH?n  inT°"  '"^''^  '"  ^°?>  P°u""*J''  ^L-  The  report  finds  that  approiLately  $20 
thi  uJtedSLIS".  I^vp'***^  by  tAe  benefit  of  the  reservoirs  an/leve?s  ffit  b? 
the  Umted  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  benefit  fi-om  a  patchwork  svstpm 
clearly  suggests  that  structural  solutions  do  work  pawnworK  system 

As  an  added  fact,  most  structural  control  assets'  provide  a 
finn""./^!      runoff  of  excess  rainfall  into  the  rivers  and  provide  reduced  sedimenta- 
tion of  the  natural  nver  beds  through  retention  of  most  solids  within  the  cSifines 
Si.^  respective  structures,  including  levee  districts  contines 

1  he  Review  Committee  fiirther  found  that  a  major  problem  exists  under  th*. 
nresent  system  of  laws  and  agency  jurisdictional  disputes  fS  prevention  flJod 
feghtmg  and  damap  recovery  leliveiy  systems  in  the  6pper  MiS^s^pTRiWBasin 

S«n  Vh^^^^-  ^"  *'?^"^  ^^^  ^«  "°  ^"ified  system  0?  flood  coSf  there  is ISs 
than  effective  communication  and  coordination  between  governnient  agencSs  selk 
ing  influence  over  the  issues  and  affected  areas,  there  isless  tiian  reafonawl  fSd 
bifity  m  day  to  day  operations,  and  there  is  disagreement  ove?  where  to  eo  from 
here.  We  agree  with  this  finding.  These  issues  was  SisedrepelSdly  before  tSe  1993 
tw^l^SL"^  '^^-^  rr  P^^S^^'"-  Conflict  exists  between  Federal  ag^ndls^b^^^ 
wl  Hn^^  agencies  between  State  and  Federal  agencies.  It  is  neariy  unbearabll 
pn^tot  steS'tSt  '°'"'  '""'"'^  statements  ofVt.  We  do  not  feJ"t  is  appro 
Flooding  during  the  1993  event  would  have  covered  much  of  the  floodolains 

leveed  were'Sfere  'KvL^l-'r""  ^"'  ""ir  Mississippi  river^  whethS  oTio 
!^X  ,.  »f         there   Levees  can  cause  problems  in  some  critical  reaches  by  back- 

^fZT.l  "P/"  °^!r  ^^^^".  or  lowlands.  Locks  and  dams  and  otS  navdgation 
related  structures  did  not  raise  flood  heights.  navigauon 

nuSr  of  fevee^^Hii'?''.%T^  '"^^'^^^  ^PP^^  '•^^^«''  ^^^^  breached.  A  significant 
as  Ts  in  Dlace  fn  fl^f  ?^  ^m'  '^•^''^  hot  topped.  Had  a  levee  system  been  diveloped 
been  s?^fir«ntV^l  ^'L^''''^^'PP'-  ^*"«y'  ^^e  floodplain  damages  would  have 
^o^for'^'^ZlV^ikl';^^^^^  ^"^  -^inly  expressing  total  sup^ 

note  that  nearly  any  structure  in  the  river,  including  dams  bridees   etc   will  «f 
feet,  to  some  extent,  flood  heights  above  or  adjacent  to  ?Lt  s?mcture^    '       '  ^^' 
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It  is  also  important  to  maintain  a  perspective  on  cited  facts  such  as: 

Flood  damage  reduction  and  navigation  works,  and  land  use  practices  have 
altered  adversely  bottomland  habitat. 

While  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  virtually  any  human  habitation  alters  a  habi- 
tat, it  does  not  mean  that  such  alteration  to  a  functioning  habitat  is  an  "adverse" 
or  harmful  change. 

Our  Association  believes  that  the  facts  cited  in  the  Review  Committee  report  do 
not  support  such  dramatic  and  untested  policies  for  flood  control,  or  for  economic 
and  social  controls.  We  believe  the  facts,  as  presented,  do  not  support  the  general 
tenure  of  the  report  that  evacuation  is  more  functional  than  flood  control.  In  short, 
the  facts  do  not  support  the  proposed  action  plan  described  by  the  Review  Commit- 
tee. 

Yes,  there  is  a  problem.  The  watershed  development  pattern  has  and  will  continue 
to  permit  more  and  faster  runoff  of  rainfall. 

We  have  the  problem  of  a  levee  system  that  is  not  a  system.  This 

patchwork  condition,  as  now  only  partially  supported  and  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment, is  not  an  acceptable  approach  to  handling  the  potentially  increasing 
amount  and  speed  of  runoff  waters. 

Flooding  is  a  national  problem  and  therefore  is  a  Federal  responsibility  requiring 
Federal  solutions.  The  Review  Committee  suggests  that  ultimate  evacuation,  phys- 
ically or  practically,  is 

the  answer.  Should  all  floodplains  be  abandoned?  Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  one 
with  questions: 

Should  all  areas  affected  by  hurricanes  be  vacated? 

Should  all  areas  affected  by  earthquakes  be  vacated? 

Should  all  irrigation  and  water  control  systems  be  abandoned?  Should  all 
interstates  that  fall  into  disrepair  be  abandoned?  Should  all  affected  by  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  or  bank  disasters  be  abandoned? 

Should  all  neighborhoods  be  abandoned  if  crime  is  high?  The  list  could  go  on. 

The  second  question:  Should  we  place  a  band-aid  on  the  problem  or  should  we  re- 
pair and  rebuild  based  upon  our  best  knowledge  of  methods  to  solve  the  problem. 

Unlike  many  national  issues  there  is  a  tested  and  effective  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. What  happened  to  The  Flood  of  1993  when  its  waters  reached  Cairo,  Illinois? 
It  ceased  to  be  a  problem. 

The  Mississippi  River  and  Tributary  Act  (MR&T),  as  administered  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  (MRC)  and  Congress,  has  been  functioning  successfully 
for  nearly  70  years.  The  system  has  provided  effective  flood  control,  has  permitted 
and  promoted  economic  development,  and  has  provided  a  balanced  ecosystem.  Why 
try  to  reinvent  the  wheel  when  a  proven  and  effective  solution  is  readily  available. 
We  propose  that  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  MRC  be  extended  to  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin  and  that  the  applicable  MR&T  legislation  be  likewise  extended  to  pro- 
vide the  system  Standard  Project  Flood  protection.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  com- 
position of  the  MRC  should  be  changed.  The  rights  of  the  inhabitants  will  not  be 
served  by  a  mjrriad  of  new  governmental  agencies  and  the  resultant  delays  and  inef- 
ficiencies. Flood  control  and  not  government  controls  should  be  the  issue. 

The  present  system  of  levees,  wing  dams,  dams  and  reservoirs,  and  channel  main- 
tenance, if  properly  modernized  and  maintained  as  required  by  watershed  area  de- 
velopment, can  effectively  minimize  damage  from  excess  runoff.  Such  a  system  does 
provide  stable  habitat,  does  permit  economic  growth  and  does  permit  varied  rec- 
reational facilities.  Proper  maintenance  of  the  pool  system  behind  the  navigation 
dams  is  essential.  These  areas  are  filling  with  sediment  and  will  ultimately  ruin 
both  fishing  and  recreational  activities  and  reduce  flood  protection. 

Area  economic  vitality  and  local  government  funding  is  clearly  at  stake  in  this 
discussion.  The  Review  Committee,  in  suggesting  a  policy  revision  to  Executive 
Order  11988  that  would  prevent  economic  growth,  states: 

In  order  to  avoid,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  adverse  impacts  associ- 
ated with  the  occupancy  and  modification  of  floodplains,  and  to  avoid  direct  or 
indirect  support  of  floodplain  development  wherever  there  is  a  practicable  alter- 
native, ... 
The  same  appendix  G  of  the  Review  Committee  report  states  that: 

The  agency  should  consider  all  alternatives  to  avoid  development  in  the  flood- 
plain  for  any  activity  the  agency  has  determined  to,  or  proposes  to,  conduct, 
support,  or  allow  (emphasis  added)  in  the  floodplain. 
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The  policies  and  attitudes  Quoted  above  do  not  suggest  a  blue  print  for  any  form 
of  economic,  socifil  or  political  forward  motion.  Tax  revenues  will  be  eliminated  or 
shifted  to  other  people.  Local  schools,  businesses  and  communities  will  be  impacted 
at  a  time  when  you  are  seeking  ways  for  rural  revitalization  in  America.  We  would 
jeopardize  public  health,  the  nations  long  term  food,  fibre  and  fuel  supply.  We  would 
curtail  navigation  and  relegate  the  Micmmerica  economic  infrastructure  to  the  old 
family  album  should  the  recommendations  be  adopted. 

The  Report  states  that  all  persons  in  the  floodplain  shall  turn  over  all  authority 
over  levees  to  the  Government.  It  further  provides  that  people  may  not  seek  to  rein- 
force or  protect  a  levee  during  high  water  threat  without  government  permission. 
Can  you  imagine  a  government  that  tells  you  that  you  cannot  fight  the  fire  burning 
down  your  home  or  business  without  their  permission?  While  demanding  this  au- 
thority there  is  no  undertaking  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  government  for 
flood  protection.  Generally  wiui — granting  of  authority  there  is  commensurate  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility. 

The  Report  suggests  that  all  is  well  for  the  private  property  owner,  or  operator, 
as  well  as  the  government,  if  everyone  behind  a  less  than  Standard  Project  Flood 
levee  has  crop  insurance  and  flood  insurance,  and,  if  behind  less  than  a  100  year 
levee,  also  complies  with  the  National  Flood  Plain  Insurance  Program.  The  report 
also  states  that  all  insurance  premiums  will  be  based  on  actuarial  rates.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  many  areas  will  become  an  economic  wasteland  based  upon 
present  reasonable  use  potential.  The  government  decides  whether  you  have  a 
standard  project  levee,  or  a  50  year  levee.  The  rates  are  then  set  higher  for  nearly 
all  rural  areas,  based  upon  the  Review  Committee  -suggest  ions  that  rural  areas 
would  not  generally  receive  a  Standard  Project  Flood  levee.  Based  upon  current 
numbers,  crop  insurance  premiums  for  75  percent  coverage  of  a  regular  risk,  includ- 
ing hail,  in  our  county  is  $10.00  per  acre  of  corn.  If  the  area  is  high  risk,  the  pre- 
mium is  $32.50.  That  premium  insures  only  75  percent  of  the  government  rated  pro- 
ductive yield  for  that  property.  For  soybeans  the  regular  rate  for  75  percent  cov- 
erage is  approximately  $12.00  versus  a  high  risk  of  nearly  $60.00  per  acre.  This  rate 
could  be  significantly  higher  in  the  future,  based  upon  actuarial  rates,  if  the  area 
had  levees  less  than  comparable  with  other  areas.  The  increase  in  multi-peril  crop 
insurance  premium,  between  regular  and  high  risk,  is,  on  average,  an  annual  in- 
crease in  cost  that  is  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  average  rate  of  return  on  farm 
production.  This  discussion  does  not  even  consider  the  major  premium  increases  as- 
sociated with  actuarial  based  flood  plain  insurance  coverage.  It  is  suggested  by  the 
local  counties,  as  surrogate  for  FEMA,  that  such  rates  could  approximate  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  property.  Can  you  afford  a  $50,000,00  annual  insurance  premium 
on  a  $200,000.00  home?  Few  can. 

In  essence  the  government  may  force  people  out  of  their  home  or  off  their  farm 
by,  at  best,  arbitrary  levee  selection  and  resulting  confiscatory  insurance  rates 
under  the  proposals  in  question.  This  would  reduce  land  values,  and  generally  result 
in  an  ultimate  "taking"  of  private  land  for  quasi-public  purposes. 

The  general  thesis  of  the  report  suggests  that  rural  areas  of  the  nation  deserve 
less  flood  protection  than  urban  areas,  that  rural  areas  are  a  greater  threat  to  habi- 
tat and  "fragile  ecosystems"  than  are  urban  areas,  that  rural  areas  are  more  able 
to  afford  individual  flood  insurance  and  requirements  of  NFIP  than  are  urban  areas. 
Such  assumptions  are  not  valid. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  very  critical  matter.  We  urge  you  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  issue  and  authorize  the  necessary  studies  to  implement  a  proper 
flood  control  system. 

These  issues  affect  the  very  soul  of  America  and  every  American's  legal,  economic 
and  social  rights. 

Idealism  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  one's  distance  from  the  problem. 

— John  Galsworthy 
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